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: O. 87’ showed that Mr. Harrington 

Hext has a special genius for 
constructing a baffling mystery, and the 
strange story of ‘Who Killed Diana?’ is 
written with the same uncanny ingenuity. 
At the start, Norton Pelham, the young 
doctor, is in a quandary. His wealthy 
old uncle has chosen a wife for him, 
threatening to cut him out of his will 
unless he marries her, and while Pelham 
is resenting this, he falls desperately in 
love with the beautiful Diana, and that 
brings him to a decision. She marries 
him under the impression that, anyhow, 
he will inherit the old man’s money, and 
this deception is at the root of later 
developments. She and Pelham become 
estranged, and she is presently taken ill 
and apparently dies a slow, lingering 
death, leaving a letter saying her husband 
has poisoned her. He is arrested, but 
a friend of his, a private inquiry agent, 
takes up his case, unravels the astounding 
facts and brings the crime home. This 
is one of the cleverest, most absorbingly 
interesting stories of its kind that has 
been published for long past. 
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WHO KILLED DIANA? 
CHAPTER I 
THE ACCIDENT 


HE hours of church service were at an end and 

upon the wide sea front of Westport sat two 
young men watching the Sunday parade. The little 
watering place was full of holiday folk and among 
them, to enjoy the simple pleasures of bathing, boat- 
ing and golf, had come Doctor Norton Pelham and 
his friend, Nicol Hart. 

They sat and Hart siutderitbe on the passers-by. 

‘* It’s not so easy to read character through Sunday 
clothes,’ he said. ‘‘In fact, clothes are always a bit 
of a nuisance. That’s why you doctors have such a 
pull; you see human nature in its skin.” 

‘The other laughed out of civility, not amusement. 
He was subconscious that his friend had made a joke; 
but his thoughts wandered afar and mind pictures 
banished the panorama of men, women and children 
now passing up and down Westport parade. 

‘“‘In some cases, however,’’ continued Hart, 
‘‘clothes are the men, and more than once the gar- 
ments of a rogue have given him away. I got Joseph 
Warder, the bank cashier, by the mere fact that he 
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wore his watchchain in a very peculiar manner. I’d 
_ never seen him, but one of the clerks remembered 
that habit of his, and though, when I ran him down, 
he was wearing a dock labourer’s corduroy and had a 
week’s beard on him, yet there was the watchchain. 
But for that little habit he might be a free man 
still. 

Pelham paid no heed. His eyes were fixed on the 
sea, and he saw not one of the throng, though 
stranger eyes that rested on his face, always remained 
there for a few moments, if the beholder happened to 
be a woman. For the doctor was an amazingly hand- 
some man. As of a great Greek statue, one cannot 
say that it indicates a nationality, but is rather con- 
cerned with ideal human perfection, so Norton 
Pelham revealed no distinctive racial qualities. No 
Teutonic or Latin stamp was impressed upon him; he 
rose above national characteristics to a clean-cut and 
classic perfection of feature, and Hart, who cared for 
such things, always declared that his friend fluctuated 
between some of the finer Roman statues of Hadrian’s 
Antinous and the Hermes of Praxiteles. 

‘When you’re happy, which isn’t often, certainly, 
you are the Hermes—curling hair and all; and when 
you’re not happy, then you display the brooding and 
mysterious heaviness of a good Antinous,’’ he once 
told Pelham. 

The doctor had his faults, but vanity of good look 
was not one of them, for Hart and others always 
declared that with such a face the stage should have 
attracted him. But he had felt drawn to medicine and 
now, but lately qualified, with exceptional degrees, 
was settled in the London suburb of Chislehurst and 
working steadily to develop a practice. Wealth 
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awaited him ; but a certain price had been very forcibly 
demanded if the wealth were ultimately to be his, 
and Pelham hesitated, albeit the price itself had much 
to commend it. Whoever he resembled, the physician 
was exceedingly English in his attributes of mind and 
resented any dictation involving his own. private 
affairs. Nor did the quarter whence they came help 
to modify the situation. 

_ He was thinking of a woman now, while the Sunday 
procession passed and Nicol Hart kept up a running 
commentary. ! 

Pelham was clad in dark grey flannels with a dark 
blue tie and a dark blue ribbon on his straw hat. He 
stood a shade over six feet, and was gracefully put 
together and neatly finished at wrist and ankle. His 
remarkable face showed unrest and a measure of 
moodiness. It was one of his ‘‘ Antinous’’ days, as 
his friend now remarked. 

Nicol Hart’s taste and pleasure had combined to 
make him a private inquiry agent. Aged. five and 
thirty and a man of means, crime and criminals were 
his ruling interest. He was little known, though he 
could point to a distinguished success or two; but 
possession of money made him lazy and not much 
work came to him. He was writing a book, and in 
truth enjoyed more the theoretical, psycho-analytical 
and therapeutic aspects of his business than actual 
detective work. He was a fair-haired, colourless man, 
neither good looking nor ugly and a little under-sized. 
Accidents of character had cemented a very close 
friendship with Pelham, begun by chance; and the 
doctor interested his friend at all times, chiefly by 
reason of his personality and outlook on life, which 
- were somewhat lawless and challenging. 
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‘‘ There goes a profiteer,’’ said Hart. ‘‘ He’s accus- 
tomed to carry his hands in his pockets; but he’s 
holding the lapel of his coat with the right one, so 
that people may see his disgusting diamond ring. 
The strut is a recent acquisition. He is trying to live 
up to his new wealth. He doesn’t belong here. He 
came off that yacht outside, and will go back to her 

presently. He’s been to church; but he lets his wife 
- carry his prayer-book. His face shows he has lived 
moderately and with self-control. But he’s breaking 
loose now and trying to get his money’s value. Of 
course, he never will. You seldom learn to spend 
money intelligently after fifty-five. You must have 
learned before.”’ 

He told other histories, some palpably wrong, to 
challenge his friend’s attention; and then Pelham did 
wake up, for there approached three persons, one of 
whom he had already seen the day before. 

‘“By Jove! There she is!’’ he said. 

On either side of a tall and handsome old man there 
walked a young woman. They were obviously sisters, 
and their companion as certainly suggested their 
father. All were slightly built and displayed an air 
of distinction. The women were fair, simply clad in 
white, graceful and animated; the man wore clerical 
attire with an apron, and gaiters on his thin, but 
shapely, legs. He was grey and clean shaved, while 
his eyes were hidden behind blue glasses. He carried 
an ebony cane in one hand; the other rested on the 
arm of the girl upon his right. 

‘Class combined with small means,’’ said Hart, 
looking from underneath his eyebrows at the stately 
trio. ‘* Which is the enchantress, old man?”’ 

‘Which? Can you ask? The one on his left. 
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By God! I didn’t know there was such a lovely 
woman in the world! ”’ 

An expression almost of awe sat on Pelham’s beau- 
tiful face. Admiration took him clean out of himself. 
His eyes shone. 

‘“Hush!’’ he said. ‘‘ We may hear her voice.”’ 

But the lady did not speak: she laughed gently as 
the trio walked by—laughed at the profiteer with the 
flashing diamond and his little, gaudy wife, who had 
just passed them on their return up the promenade. 

It was a well-bred laugh and restrained, but Pel- 
ham’s quick ear caught it. Nicol Hart had estimated 
the little party. 

“Good sort of people. Fine old cleric of a vanished 
generation. I believe his daughters are twins; but 1 
like best the one who doesn’t paint and powder.”’ 

_ “Twins! Humbug! You might as well say the 
sun is twin to the moon.”’ 

To a casual glance the young women might 
resemble each other pretty closely; but in the eye of 
love there was no resemblance whatever. 

** Why d’you think the old parson is their father? ”’ 
continued Norton. 

“Obviously. <A thousand little things show it— 
feet and hands and necks and deportment.”’ 

‘Is he a bishop?” 

““Heis not. The apron and gaiters argue a bishop 
to your unskilled eyes; but the hat proclaims an arch- 
deacon. He is a ‘Venerable’ and a Doctor of 
Divinity—that is, if the clothes speak the man. On 
the other hand, his eyes are concealed and he is either 
very blind, or pretending to be.”’ 

*** Pretending ’?” : 

‘““ How can we be sure? He may be the biggest 
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rascal unhung—masquerading in clerical attire with a 
pair of hardened and handsome young criminal 
daughters.’ 

nf ee know better, Nicol.” ) é 

‘“T do,’’ confessed the other. ‘‘ They are highly 
respedialt and obviously well born. But they are 
not well off. The women’s dresses are—quite all they 
should be—but indicate modest means. Your girl 
would dress much better if she could afford to do so. 
‘Your girl’ I call her; but what price Nelly Warren- 
der? To my thinking you’d have to go a long way 
' before you’d beat Nelly.” 

‘‘Tt’s a rum situation about sie 
friend. 

“‘T never quite grasped what the Situation was, 
owing to your constitutional reticence. Of course one 
couldn’t ask if you didn’t want to tell.”’ 

‘“ My dear old chap, I thought you knew,’’ replied 
Pelham, taking a cigarette from his case. ‘‘ I am too 
silent. I hate talking, but I fancied you had the facts 
from her brother, Noel, and sometimes I wondered 
why you didn’t discuss the subject.”’ 

‘“No; I only understood in a vague sort of way 
from Noel that you were as good as betrothed to his 
sister. At least, he imagined you would soon be, if 
you weren’t already.”’ 

The other explained. 

“Tt’s a sort of situation to start a farcical comedy— 
idiotic and unreal, and yet a fact. You see I’ve gota 
mighty rich bachelor uncle, my late father’s brother ; 
and when dad died and left my mother and myself 
paupers, he came forward—old Jarvis Pelham—and 
allowed me to complete my medical education, which, 
without his help, I could not have done. I owe him 
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that; but now for the absurdity. He’s Nelly War- 
render’s employer and she’s been his private secretary 
—not at his office but at home—for two years. Well, 
he considers there’s nobody like her on God’s earth, 
and if he’d been thirty years younger, he’d have mar- 
ried her himself no doubt, or offered to do so; but 
his fixed opinion is that she must be kept in the 
family. He introduced her and her brother to me, 
after I qualified, and now they’re about my best 
friends in the world after you. But what Uncle Jarvis 
hoped would happen has not—yet. He expected me 
to fall in love with Nelly at sight, and it was his 
command that I should do so. If the old fool had 
let it alone and left us to ourselves, I dare say we 
should be engaged before now; but he knows nothing 
of human nature, or at any rate, nothing of mine, and 
when I saw his game, I naturally felt a strong inclina- 
tion not to play it.’’ 
«66 Why? )” 

— **Wouldn’t you? If you knew somebody was plan- 
ning to land you in matrimony and run your show for 
you, wouldn’t you be the first to turn them down? ”’ 

‘All depends. Go on.”’ 

“My uncle had set his heart upon the match, and 
finding presently that nothing appeared to be doing, 
he sent for me and behaved like a common or garden 
swine. Wealth seems to brutalize the possessor so 
often. He asked me if I was in love with Nelly and 
I told him that I was not. He then announced that he 
had reason to believe that she had become attached to 
me, and I took leave to doubt it. Thereupon he 
stopped fencing and declared that he was set upon the 
match, and that he expected mighty soon to hear of 
our engagement. That angered me and I spoke 
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plainly. I told him that what might have happened 
one could not tell, but that he was doing the one thing 
to put us off each other and endanger his ambition. 
He let gothen. He’s an overbearing, fierce old devil 
and thinks that his money is all-powerful. By a 
curious accident he appears never to have wanted any- 
thing in life that money couldn’t buy—he’s that sort 
of animal—and so he came to this problem quite 
unprepared to find that his cash wouldn’t solve it at 
once. 

‘“ Anyway, he told me that he desired me to marry 
Nelly, and that if I failed at least to propose marriage, 
I must expect to find my action make all the difference 
between wealth and poverty. He was reasonable, in 
his unreasonable way, and asked me where I expected 
to find such another wife. He praised Nelly very 
justly. She is a wonderful girl and I have never 
denied it—good looking, clever, made of sense.”’ 

‘* More than that, Norton. She’s got a soul looking 
out of her eyes and a beautiful one.’’ 

‘“Granted everything; yet can’t you see? I 
resented his bullying on such a delicate subject; and 
if I suffered, you can easily guess how such a deli- 
cately minded woman as Nelly must have felt ; for I’ve 
no doubt the old idiot sounded her too. He’s a clumsy 
brute and would have no real sentiment or feeling for 
her. And that’s how we stand. Honestly, I believe 
I should have proposed to Nelly—some day—if we’d 
been left alone. But you know me. Now I’m mark- 
ing time, I suppose. Probably it will happen. I love 
money and never pretended I didn’t; but I love 
independence better.’’ 

‘* What we call ‘ independence’ is impossible with- 
out it,’’ declared Hart. ‘‘ As a matter of fact you’d 
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be an immortal fool to oppose old Pelham’s wish just 
because he’s expressed it. For that is what you tell 
me amounts to. A rare good wife, and a big fortune 
in ten years’ time, or probably less. And you hesi- 
tate for no better reason than that you’ve been advised 
to proceed.”’ 
 ““Not advised—very offensively threatened and 
ordered. But there’s more in it than that. I respect 
Nelly and resent this attitude—for her sake quite as 
much as my own. I have not the least reason to 
assume that she’d take me even if I asked her. She 
and her brother, Noel, will be coming down here next 
week. I want you to know them better—especially 
Nelly. Here they are again! ”’ 

The unknown Archdeacon and his daughters were 
_ returning and a young man had joined them. He was 
tall, thin, and built on athletic lines. He displayed 
a dark, narrow face, a small black moustache and 
brilliant, black eyes. He walked with a long, easy 
stride and gesticulated a little while he talked. He 
_ was illustrating some active movement with his right 
arm, which Pelham could not follow. Indeed his 
observation was on the youth but a moment. He had 
sought the face of the woman again and, as she 
passed, their eyes met and she held his for a moment. 
He experienced a shock, as though fire had suddenly 
exhilarated his pulse, and he had seen her give a dis- 
tinct little start. It seemed that some unconscious 
‘signals passed, to waken subtle harmony and sound 
a simultaneous note from both. A strange, almost 
stifling sensation thrilled the young doctor. He 
wondered whether the girl was experiencing any 
emotion of a similar character, and he believed that 
she was. He knew the quality of his remarkable good 
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looks and had long since observed that he affected a 
certain order of women in a very definite manner. His 
thoughts were interrupted by his companion. 

‘‘T know that chap, anyhow. He’s a public char- 
acter in his small way: Sir Benjamin Pershouse, the 
lawn-tennis playing baronet. He was illustrating 
strokes. I’ve seen him play. He’s performing at the 
Weymouth Tournament next week.’’ 

“A swell?” : 

‘“Rather—supposed to be in the best dozen of 
English players, and probably reckons himself in the 
first six. He’s very good indeed and more beautiful to 
watch than any of them—except the American cham- 
pion two years ago. He’s like Tilden: he makes 
lawn-tennis as interesting as classical dancing. I hate 
his face ail the same. A vain ass, I expect, if you 
knew him.’ 3 

But the doctor was not listening. | 

‘‘T’d give my soul to get an introduction to those 
people,”’ he said with naive intensity; yet any such 
sacrifice was not needed, for he found his wish Brag 
tified five minutes later. 

The party has disappeared when suddenly, at a 
distance of a hundred yards, Hart marked evidence 
of an unusual incident. There was a cry and the 
leisurely crowd opened, hastened, then clustered at a 
point. People pik ton to run. 

‘* An accident,’’ said the detective. | 

They rose and, as they did so, they observed the tall 
lawn-tennis shageer hurrying foward them in some 
alarm and concern. He was accosting every man he 
met and Pelham heard him ask a stranger if he were. 
a doctor. The unknown shook his head and Nicol ; 
Hart spoke before his friend could do so. 
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‘“ Here’s a doctor,’’ he said. 

“Thank the Lord! Do run—a catastrophe. Old 
chap half blind went over the parapet. He’s come a 
purler and cut his face to pieces with his glasses. He’s 
unconscious I believe—it’s Archdeacon Kortright of 
Salchester.”’ | 

They were running fast while Pelham learned these 
facts and now he turned to Nicol Hart, who was 
behind him. 

“Will you nip up to our rooms and get me my 
emergency case—you know: the one I always keep in 
the hall. There’s everything init. And order a cab, 
or acar to come up quickly.” 

Hart was gone and the doctor turned to his com- 
panion. 

“* How far has he to go to reach home? ’”’ 

For answer Sir Benjamin pointed to a bungalow 
half a mile distant, lifted on the western hills that rose 
beyond the sea front. 

““They’ve taken that place for two months. The 
road goes up the valley and then winds out on the 
flat in front.” 

A moment later the doctor knelt beside his patient 
‘There was a drop of four to five feet between the pro- 
menade and the shingle beneath, and over the edge 
Archdeacon Henry Kortright had dropped head first, 
after taking his arm from the protection of his daugh- 
ter’s. In a moment he had made a false step and 
fallen in such a way as to bring both head and hands 
to the stones together. The extent of his injuries 
could not be immediately judged, but his face was 
bleeding profusely from cuts about the eyes and he lay 
quite unconscious. The two tall girls knelt by him 
and one supported his head while the other strove to 
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loosen his clerical collar. Norton assisted her, and 
as he did so his hands touched the gloved hands of 
the woman whom he had offered his soul to know. 
He adjusted the unconscious figure, sprawling so 
black and long upon the stones, and was able at once 
to satisfy himself that no immediate danger need be 
feared. 

He used his handkerchief to mop the blood and then’ 
accepted another from one of the injured man’s 
daughters. It was a great heaven-sent opportunity 
and Pelham rose to it. He suspected no very grave 
disaster, for the sufferer was thin and had fallen 
pretty lightly ; but his one thought and hope was that 
he might get the case into his hands and not be called 
to surrender it—perhaps in half an hour—to some- 
body else. He summoned his resources and played 
his part to the very best of his ability. 

‘Don’t be anxious, ladies,’ he begged. ‘‘ One 
can’t be sure for a moment, but I think this looks 
much worse than it is. He’ll come round in a minute 
or two—he is coming round. A little farther off for 
a moment, please.’’ 

He had whipped off his coat and placed it beneath - 
the Archdeacon’s head. 

‘Your parasol,’’ he said. ‘‘ Hold it well above him - 
—thank you. 

“Tt’s all right, sir. Can you move your limbs com- 
fortably? Take that big stone from under the right 
lez. <A jolly unfortunate thing. Your eyes are safe, — 
sir—quite safe; but we’ll put a bandage over them in 
a moment to keep off this glare.’’ 

There was something peculiarly genial and com- 
forting about the young. man’s voice, and when 
Hart, with amazing speed, arrived five minutes later, — 
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Pelham delighted in an exhibition of professional first 
aid to a silent and admiring audience. From his case, 
with the celerity of a conjurer, he brought the needful 
appliance and began by administering a small, strong 
dose of old brandy to the sufferer. Nothing of a 
serious character had occurred save one deep cut over 
the Archdeacon’s left eye, and into this Pelham put 
two stitches and covered the whole with a dressing 
and a pad. At great speed he worked, yet with a 
touch so delicate that the patient suffered little. A 
car from the hotel awaited them, and though the old 
man, who was now sitting up in his daughter’s arms, 
declared that he could ascend the nearest steps and 
walk to it, his doctor would not permit the effort. 
First he ran to the car and made the necessary pre- 
parations, then, with the help of Hart, Sir Benjamin 
Pershouse and another man, he carried Archdeacon 
Kortright to the vehicle and disposed him comfort- 
ably within it. 

Next he turned to the two girls. 

‘“There won’t be room for you, I’m afraid,’ he 
said, ‘‘ but if you’ll go up the hill path to your bun- 
galow, you’ll be there as soon as we are. We shan't 
travel very fast.”’ 

Then he turned to his friend. 

‘““ Go to dinner, old man, and don’t wait for me; [’ll 
be back when I can come.”’ 

A minute later he sat beside his patient, with his 
arm behind the old man’s back, and the car drew 
slowly away. 

Two hours afterward, Norton Pelham returned to 
his friend at their lodging on the sea front. The 
doctor was in great spirits. 

“As right as rain!’’ he said. ‘“‘It’s nothing— 
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only a tremendous shake up—yjarred all over, but not 
a bone broken and not a sign of anything to matter. 
Rather wish he was a bit worse. But they’ve got no 
local doctor—only stopping here—and they want me 
to look after him. He had some food and is going 


to getasleep. I got his oculist’s name and shall wire © 


to him to come down to-morrow, though there’s no 
real need. I must telegraph to his optician for some 
new glasses, too. He has no spare pair. The girls 
are his daughters. I’m going back at five to have 
some tea with them. She’s all she looked and more— 
a heavenly girl. One’s called Myra, the other Diana, 
but they have nicknames. Their father calls them 
‘Cock Robin’ and ‘Jenny Wren.’ So does that 
dark, lanky chap. He’s a pal, and one of the girls is 


a great lawn-tennis player. I don’t know which. The - 


Archdeacon is our supreme authority on church 
bells.’’ 


‘*'You’d better eat,’’ said Hart. ‘‘ Eat and calm 


down. I left half the chicken—a great act of self-— 
denialon my part. After that high class show on the | 


beach, you’ll get a score of would-be patients bother- 


ing you to-morrow.”’ 
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CHAPTER II 
THE DINNER PARTY 


HILE those who think may say that the 

individual must be complete in himself, they 
who feel know better, for love, when it comes, creates 
a conviction to the contrary. Subsequent existence 
can never obliterate the period of that adventure, be it 
a flame of brief duration, or a steadfast fire to last for 
life; but, long or short, he or she who has loved is 
modified in character by that paramount experience, 
whether happiness or grief follows it. 

To Norton Pelham love came like a devouring fire, 
and it showed him incidentally that any half-hearted 
considerations of Nelly Warrender were far removed 
from the reality which now overwhelmed him. She 
had become an interest absolutely irrelevant. Nor 
was this all, for he suspected within a week of Arch- 
deacon Kortright’s accident that the tremendous con- 
vulsion awakened by his discovery had not extended 
to himself alone. As women of surpassing loveliness 
are at a disadvantage in the business of life and see 
the opposite sex under a false light, since no man is 
quite himself before the challenge of great beauty, so 
in a lesser degree, such an amazingly handsome 
fellow as Norton was handicapped to no small extent 
in knowledge of human nature by his good looks. In 
practice he found how exceedingly foolish women can 
be before a well-mannered and attractive bachelor 
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physician; and the discovery had made him a little 
cynical. He was not indifferent to conduct, but 
entertained no strong principles and promised to be a 
man easily influenced for good or ill. His profession 
demanded self-repression and regular life; but there 
were banked fires in him. He loved pleasure, yet 
sacrificed no real values for it, and he avoided such 
pleasures as involved danger. He was patient and 
cautious; but acutely self-conscious and rather vain— 
not of his appearance, but his ability. For this reason 
he specially resented his uncle’s rough demands, and 
a step, that might have been taken in the natural 
order of things, was arrested by the elder’s lack of 
_ tact and overbearing attitude. For Jarvis Pelham’s 
opinion of Norton did not coincide with that of Norton 
himself. The elder held him to be a respectable 
mediocrity and believed that his nephew’s salvation 
might lie through a union with the quiet and highly 
intelligent young woman who for a few years had 
most efficiently executed the duties he required of her. 

Now life, both past and to come, dwindled to 
nothing in the light of the tremendous present for 
young Pelham. He was received into the frank friend- 
ship of the Archdeacon and his daughters, and when 
they found him, like themselves, a visitor at West- 
port, they expressed the greater obligation. They 
were gratified when he insisted on attending the case 
until his patient had made a complete recovery; and 
that determination told one of them a greater truth 
than it conveyed to the rest. For Diana Kortright, 
the younger of the sisters, had come to her meeting 
with the stranger under emotional conditions and face 
to face with problems curiously like his own. The 
circumstances only reached Pelham at a later time, 
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and the girl’s confidences can be chronicled when she 
was pleased to give them; but from the hour of their 
meeting, a challenge akin to the doctor’s own tremen- 
_dous experience had taken place in the maiden’s 
bosom. Entering her life suddenly, as now he did, ata 
moment the most critical; appearing when Diana was 
secretly called to decide the momentous problem of 
her own future, Norton Pelham had struck into her 
existence at an hour when the future was still undeter- 
mined, at a moment weighted with vital issues in 
which the young woman swiftly found this unknown 
man must playa part. Perhaps a day later the critical 
situation might have been settled and Pelham’s 
advent proved of no significance; but chance brought 
about their meeting in the nick of time; and an old 
man’s short sight was responsible for the long drawn 
mystery and ultimate terror that finally dropped the 
curtain on that strange romance. 

A few days found the clergyman more comfortable 
and on the way to recovery. His oculist from Sal- 
chester highly approved Pelham’s treatment of the 
gash above his patient’s eye and felt already justified 
in assuring the sufferer that no ill effect need be 
feared. Then, after a week had passed, Norton was 
-asked to dinner, and he knew that Diana Kortright 
had been responsible for the invitation. She and her 
sister, Myra, both displayed a lively gratitude; but 
intuition whispered to their new acquaintance that 
deep interests, belonging to another category than 
gratitude, were awake and alert in the younger. He 
had known himself awaken the like before in not a 
few hearts and had found himself indifferent to the 
fact; but now the case was altered and he welcomed 
each subtle indication with wonder and delight. 
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Soon they were comparing notes and the girl was 
telling him that, from the first, he had seemed to 
appear and enter her life as no stranger, but rather 
a kindred spirit of long acquaintance and close under- 
standing with every right to be there! 

The dinner was a very simple little affair and 
included another guest besides the doctor. Sir Ben- 
jamin Pershouse joined the Archdeacon and his 
daughters, and Pelham was quick to notice the air of 
intimacy and long friendship which marked his atti- 
tude to all three of them. The dark young man 
proved agreeable and pleasant. He was friendly to 
Norton and echoed the obligations expressed by the 
others; but in some intangible fashion he suggested 
that he considered himself and his friends socially Pel- 
ham’s superiors. How he did it the physician puzzled 
afterwards to find out; but such was the impres- 
sion he conveyed, though in a manner innocent of 
offence. 

At table he took the foot, opposite Archdeacon 
Kortright, with Myra on his left and Diana on his 
right, while Pelham sat between the elder girl and his 
host, with the woman he now loved opposite him. 

Norton found himself the centre of interest and was 
plied with friendly questions. When he had answered 
them, he asked some in return, beginning with Sir 
Benjamin Pershouse. 

‘““My friend was telling me that you are one of our 
champion lawn-tennis players,’’ he said. ‘I sup- 
pose there’s no chance of seeing you play here?’’ 

‘“Did he tell you that Miss Kortright was also a 
champion?” 

‘*T’m not, Ben, and never shall be,’’ declared Myra. 
She lacked her sister’s irresponsible humour, but 
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her more serious outlook on life possessed a charm of 
its own. | 

‘* You are, Jenny Wren,”’ said her sister. ‘‘ You 
know perfectly well if you just added the pinch of 
-determination that one or two other girls have—the 
half-dozen say who can beat you—then you might be 
woman champion of England. But it’s just the lack 
of keenness, isn’t it, Ben?’’ 

“Yes, it is,” he said. ‘‘If she put herself in my 
hands, heart and soul, for the rest of the season and 
worked hard through the autumn, she’d beat anybody 
on the Riviera next spring. She’s got all the strokes 
—it’s only enthusiasm that’s lacking. Now in my 
case I’m not a fool and I know perfectly well that 
lawn-tennis isn’t the beginning or ending of life— 
Cock Robin knows that’s how I feel.’’ 

‘‘I’m not so sure,’’ answered Diana, to whom ke 


refetred. . 
‘“Then you ought to be sure,’’ he answered with a 
frown. ‘‘ You aresure. But what I say is that if you 


find you can do a thing well and the thing is worth 
doing, then spare no pains and thought and self- 
denial to excel at it.” 

‘* Sport is a part of English character, and love for 
manly sport has undoubtedly influenced British and 
American character for good,’’ declared Archdeacon 
Kortright. ‘“‘It is an amazing leaven, and we can 
now see it working in the Latin nations, enlarging 
their ideas and undoubtedly modifying national 
instincts for the better.’’ 

Pelham agreed. | 

‘What we call ‘sporting’ is just that quality we 
were apt to miss in the Latins,’’ he said; ‘‘ but it is 
no doubt part of our mission to spread a love of manly 
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and highly skilful sport into the world, and it tends 
not only to improve native instincts but cement inter- 
national bonds. At first, when we began international 
contests, there was a spirit of desire in our opponents 
to win at any cost, which is foreign to our ideals. 
But the new converts, with the energy of all pro- 
selytes, felt that victory alone mattered. Now they 
have gone one better, and America and England have 
taught the sporting world that victory is not the 
essential and vital end of international sport.”’ 

The Archdeacon applauded these sentiments. 

‘Do you play games, Doctor Pelham?’’ asked 
Diana. 

‘“My opportunities were few,’”’ he replied. “I 
should have liked to try serious lawn-tennis ; but time 
was lacking. I kept myself fit with it while I was at 
the hospital, but was only what Sir Benjamin would 
call a ‘ good mug.’ ”’ 

‘Did you play for your hospital?’’ asked the 
expert. | 

‘“Yes; but that was nothing.” 

‘“ Then I expect I could give you a game,’”’ declared 
Diana. ‘‘I’m not even a good mug; but I have my 
days.” 

‘““You have,’’ confirmed the other young man, 
‘and on your days you are top hole. You might be 
first-class, Cock Robin.”’ 3 

‘* Not I, and I don’t want to be. Life’s too interest- 
ing to dedicate it to one thing.”’ 

She turned to Pelham. 

‘“Do you know the Latins? You speak of them 
as though you did.”’ | 

‘“A little. After getting my degrees, I finished 
my education at Paris and Rome. Thanks to the 
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- generosity of an uncle, I was able to spend a year at 
both cities. The Italian surgeons are very great 
indeed.”’ 

‘We go to the Riviera every winter,’’ explained 
Myra. ‘‘ We lived at Nice as children, because my 
mother liked it. The Riviera is part of our life in a 
way.” 

The talk reverted to lawn-tennis and became very 
technical, so Pelham turned his attention to 
Archdeacon Kortright. 

The old man had taken a sincere liking to his 
doctor and been quick to appreciate Norton’s skill 
and sympathy. Unaware that the latter was purely 
professional and part of the ‘‘ bedside’? manner which 
his physician had cultivated to good purpose, the 
Archdeacon imagined that the young man was of very 
unusual susceptibilities—a mistake which the object 
of it quickly perceived. A sort of friendship had 
already grown up between them, and now Pelham 
furnished another example of his tact. 

‘‘T’m sure the modern lawn-tennis strokes don’t 
interest you, Archdeacon,”’ he said. ‘‘ Do, if it won’t 
worry you, tell me a little about your own famous 
work. It is a subject on which I am too ignorant.” 

The clergyman brightened. 

“Campanology is worthy of study,” he said. 
‘‘No intelligent mind can fail to see its larger sig- 
nificance and the immense facts which arise out of it. 
As to the business of bells, bell founders and a 
thousand important things connected with them, 
those may be left to the experts; but let me indicate 
one or two circumstances which must at once engage 
the attention. A bell is a musical instrument, and 
the church bell is the first and most important 


’ 
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instrument to influence architecture. Some of the 
most significant and glorious monuments of human 
genius raised to the glory of our Maker owe their 
creation to the bell. Now is not that an attractive 
starting point ?”’ 

‘It is indeed, sir. You open a vista of fascinating 
inquiry.’’ 

And elsewhere the young baronet was talking to 
Diana. 

‘“Jenny Wren’s back stroke is really a fine thing 
and her wrist as good as any wrist in first-class lawn- 
tennis; but she’s frightened of the back hand. She 
doesn’t use it as she ought. She’ll always go round, 
if possible, to play a fore-arm shot, and so tire herself 
needlessly.’’ 

The talk ran on, and Pelham, with his eyes chiefly 
on the girl in front of him, listened to her father and 
really enjoyed the old man’s luminous introduction to 
his subject. His intelligence sufficed the Archdeacon, 
for the younger kept his wits working, followed 
the trend of the argument and asked pertinent 
questions. 

Then Diana came to his rescue. 

** I’m sure the doctor has heard enough about bells 
now, father, and we are going to drink our coffee in 
the veranda and see the stars come out.’’ 

She and her sister rose as she spoke; but the expert 
had not finished. | 

‘*Unless Pelham says ‘no,’ I will detain him for 
another quarter of an hour,’’ he said. ‘‘* It would be 
a pity if my disquisition were left incomplete.’’ 

Sighing with his heart and smiling with his face, 
Norton begged to hear more. Whereupon the ladies 
and Sir Benjamin departed, and two cups of coffee 
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were presently brought by Diana to her father and 
the visitor. 

‘‘T’m sure you will never listen to another bell 
without a shiver,’’ she said to Norton, then left 
them. 

But the doctor found himself repaid for his self- 
denial. Archdeacon Kortright showed no desire to 
see the stars: they did not interest him. Instead, 
when he had sketched his subject in its massive 
entirety, he directed the guest to a box of excellent 
cigars and began to be confidential. He loved to 
talk, and having developed a very real regard for the 
younger man, proceeded first to ask him about 
himself, his position and prospects. Norton sketched 
his activities and his future hopes, told how he had 
a widowed mother in Yorkshire, how, thanks to a 
wealthy bachelor uncle, who helped him to qualify 
and who entertained friendly feelings toward him, he 
was at present developing a practice at Chislehurst in 
Kent. The old man listened with interest and sym- 
pathy ; and then he spoke of himself and his family. 
He discoursed at some length and presently came to 
the matter that really interested his listener. 

‘So we are left, my dear girls and I, in our little 
home at Brookleigh, outside Salchester, of which 
diocese I am Archdeacon. My means are small and 
I must soon resign, for the duties of my position are 
many and onerous, and my sight seriously interferes 
with them. Indeed, I have already desired to stop, but 
the Bishop makes it a personal matter, and for another 
year I continue. Meantime, the future of my 
daughters is my first care and anxiety. At present 
they are free, but blind though I am, I cannot fail to 
notice that Sir Benjamin’s attention is very much 
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engaged. He is wealthy, of an old family and him- 
self a gentleman. There is both genius and insanity 
in his race, but I am glad to say he shows no signs 
of either. In fact, as you will have observed, a very 
nice fellow; but yet either I am dense, or he is still 
uncertain. I mean that while it appears he is in love 
with either Myra or Diana, for the life of me I cannot 
tell which is engaging his interest.”’ 

‘‘ Perhaps he doesn’t know himself,’’ hazarded the 
doctor with a sinking heart. In his opinion there 
could be no possibility of choice. 

But Archdeacon Kortright deprecated such a 
suggestion. 

‘“T hope you are mistaken,’’ he said. ‘‘ The love 
that hesitates between two objects of affection is no 
love. The love that can balance the rival attractions 
of two women, argues an attitude of mind unworthy 
to be called love at all. I believe that my girls are 
attractive and I know that they are well educated and 
accomplished. Neither attains to the extraordinary 
physical and mental perfection of their late mother, 
and both display the modern attitude toward life and 
a desire for its good things which, in my old- 
fashioned eyes—however, that is neither here nor 
there. Young people pursue the business of exist- 
ence without any reference to their elders now-a-days. 
But I am hopeful that I may be vouchsafed some 
intelligence on the subject at no distant date. They 
are good, high-minded girls.” 

‘‘ They are indeed, Archdeacon. I have been much 
impressed by their affection and solicitude for your- 
self during this distressing and painful business of 
your accident.’’ 

The old man nodded. 
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“‘T am sure of that,’’ he said. ‘‘ Now join them 
and, in confidence, pay some attention to Sir 
Benjamin on my account. He and Myra leave us 
to-morrow I believe. She goes to friends at Wey- 
mouth for the tournament and is playing in it with 
him. You will continue to look after me for the 
present, if you please.’’ : 

Pelham’s heart rose. He judged that Myra might 
be the favoured ‘one, yet asked himself how, in 
the light of Diana, such a thing could possibly 
be. 

‘“Leave me now. I will finish my cigar and then 
retire,’ said Norton’s host; but the young man’s tact 
never failed him. 

“Let me stop until you have done so, Archdeacon. 
I'll remember what you said. Sometimes the observa- 
tion of an outsider may be of value. He seems a 
striking and intelligent man. No doubt, in a year or 
two, he will turn his attention to something more 
important than lawn-tennis.’’ 

‘IT hope so. Wealth and position have their 
obligations.”’ 

For another quarter of an hour Pelham remained 
indoors. Then he bade the elder ‘* good-night’’ and 
joined the party in the veranda. 

The talk was still of lawn-tennis, but Diana bade 
them speak of something else. 

‘““ Now the doctor has condescended to join us, do 
drop it, you two,’’ she said. ‘‘ He’ll think you’ve got 
lawn-tennis on the brain, Ben.’’ 

“Your father has retired,’’ explained Pelham. 

‘‘ After revealing all the secrets of the prison 
house, no doubt,’’ declared Myra. ‘‘ You’re a very 
dangerous man, Doctor Pelham. Your gifts of 

C 
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He perceived that they knew their father well 
enough and laughed as he took a lounge chair next 
to the man. 

‘Don’t give me undue praise. Archdeacon ~ 
Kortright is very interesting. Such dignity and such — 
an outlook on life are most refreshing to me.”’ 

‘‘T believe you’re a great humbug, doctor,’’ de-— 
clared Diana bluntly. 

‘“ Did you ever meet a doctor who wasn’t?” parried — 
Norton. | 

They chatted and chaffed for an hour; then Sir 
Benjamin declared that he must go. | 

He rose, said ‘‘ half a minute’’ to Diana, put his 
arm in hers and strolled into the darkness of the 
little garden below. 

Pelham grew cold. He made some remarks to 
Myra Kortright as he, too, got up to leave; but she 
apparently also felt concern at the trivial incident. 
Her voice changed and she appeared not to hear what 
the other was saying. 

Pelham wished her good fortune in the coming — 
tournament and expressed a determination to visit 
Weymouth during the week and watch some of the 
play. Then she, returning to herself, thanked him — 
and hoped that if he did come, he would bring a good > 
report of her father with him. : 

By this time the others had returned, and five 
minutes later the men left the bungalow together. 
Neither found himself disposed to talk and they 
parted at Pelham’s lodgings, while his companion 
proceeded to the hotel at which he stopped. 

A surprise awaited the doctor. The chair usually 


. 
sympathy and understanding make people silly and 
confidential.” 

| 
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occupied by his friend was empty, but on the mantel- 
shelf stood a letter directed to himself in Nicol Hart’s 
sprawling hand. 

‘Dear Norton,”’ it ran, ‘‘ just after you had set out 
I got a telegram, and it looks like a case worthy to be 
called one. Big jewel robbery at Peak Castle in 
Derbyshire. Can catch the last train for town. Sorry, 
but you'll have metal more attractive when the 
Warrenders come to Westport to-morrow. Yours 
always, N. H.” 


CHAPTER III 
UNDER THE MOON 


HAT night Norton Pelham sat with his thoughts 

till one o’clock, nor did he sleep when finally he 
retired. He was in love for the first time in his life—_ 
deeply and passionately in love. A young man of no 
high character or mental distinction, life thus far had 
not tempted him save in one direction; and there is 
no doubt that soon after Nelly Warrender and her 
brother arrived to share the amusements of Westport, 
their visit would have seen a betrothal. Pelham had 
actually intended it. His mind was made up and his 
uncle had indicated rather forcibly the danger of 
longer dalliance. But now all had changed and when, 
at noon of the following day, he met his friends, the 
girl had ceased to take first place in his calculation. 
Instead, he was already wondering how he might 
retain his uncle’s good will and yet make no offer of | 
marriage to Nelly Warrender. At this giddy rate nisl 
thoughts had sped. He could not be called sanguine, — 
and he had not ventured to assume success; but Diana 
Kortright herself it was who had seemed to indicate 
that success might be achieved. Unskilled in such 
matters and having long regarded himself as dedi-— 
cated to Nelly, he yet had wit to mark how the other 
revealed in a thousand subtle and illusive touches 
that he had at least interested her; and something told 
him that there could be no long delay in their 
36 4 
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‘relations. ‘‘ Either I shall be engaged to that woman 
in a fortnight, or have got ‘no’ for my answer,’’ he 
thought, as he stood at the station awaiting the 
Warrenders. ‘It is nothing to do with me in a way: 
I feel as though she had been part of my life for a 
century already. It’s up to her to show if she feels 
anything like the same; but I’ve got an extraordinary 
conviction she does. She was born to have her own 
way; and if she is in love with me, nothing will 
separate us. She’s made of fire—a law to-herself—if 
she did love a man " 

The mid-day train arrived and soon he shook hands 
with the brother and sister and helped to carry their 
light luggage. Noel Warrender was a powerfully 
built athletic young man, who loved the open air and 
rejoiced before most things in his motor-bicycle. He 
had broad shoulders, rather heavily modelled limbs, 
and a hairless, commonplace but keen face. He was 
a stockbroker and his life’s activities centred in the 
oil market. He and his sister lived together at 
Hampstead, within a walk of Jarvis Pelham’s ornate 
residence, where Nelly worked five days a week for 
Norton’s uncle. 

They came full of the gusto of holiday; but their 
first thought was for their friend. 

““How’s your locum going on, old man?” asked 
Noel. ‘‘I hope all’s well and that you are putting in 
a month more here. We’ve come for a full month. 
Oils have simmered down and there’s nothing doing. 
But the ee of the future is healthier than for a 
long time.’ 

Norton declared that his substitute reported 
favourably. 

‘““ He’s fairly busy for the time of year; but I’ve 
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had a fortnight off and am amazingly fit. I don’t : 


know whether my conscience will let me stay another 
month.”’ 


‘“Then give your conscience a holiday, too,’’ said — 


Noel. 


Nelly Warrender did not resemble her brother. © 
She was a little less than normal height and sturdily — 
built. Her dark brown eyes sparkled with intel- — 
ligence and her mouth showed character. More than © 


good looks distinguished her face; but she only 
challenged after experience; and then the inner 
beauty of a large-hearted and well-balanced mind 
flashed to the understanding spirit and made her 
intensely attractive. She was clever and direct. Not 
a spark of self animated Nelly; she had a nature born 
to bring happiness to others, and her intellect diffused 
no cold or critical light, but rather the warm glow of 
a native enthusiasm for humanity that wakened a 


ready response. She was popular and well loved in- 


her little circle. Her brother adored her, and her 
employer, albeit a man of little human sympathy, 
perceived her worth and, truly enough, suspected 
that such a wife would prove a godsend to his nephew. 
But, lacking imagination, Mr. Jarvis Pelham set 
about his purpose stupidly and had endangered his 
ambitions for the young people by the crudity of his 
attempt to advance them. The hint that Norton must 
wed Nelly or take the consequences, had probably 
settled the matter once and for all but for the fact that 


the girl heartily loved the young man. This truth, | 
thus far, was studiously concealed, and even her © 
brother from whom she had few secrets, had only © 
learned it for himself; but she was far too frank and ~ 


ingenuous in some directions to keep her affection 
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hidden. Even Jarvis Pelham’s ultimatum could not 
kill the true and faithful love which had wakened in 
Nelly’s heart long before Norton confided to Noel his 
uncle’s determination. Thus matters still stood, and 
it remainéd for Norton to make those advances which, 
until the event of Archdeacon Kortright’s accident, 
he had been minded to do. He knew that he would 
not ask Nelly in vain and had contemplated the 
future; but his life was now radically altered and a 
new edifice already arose upon the ruined foundation 
of the old. 

Ignorant of the changed relations, Noel lost no 
time in acquainting his friend with certain facts. He, 
too, realised the delicacy of the situation, but he was 
practical; he knew Jarvis Pelham pretty well and 
operated for him on the Stock Exchange. Only three 
days before he had supped with Norton’s uncle and 
now came the bearer of some drastic messages. 

But not until the day had passed and Nelly 
Warrender retired to bed, did Norton hear the news. 
He joined the brother and sister at their lodging 
after his own dinner and they walked together on the 
moonlit beach for a while, then returned; and when 

they were alone, with pipes and whisky, Noel spoke. 
 “Tt’s a damned delicate business, old man, but 
you know your uncle and me, and you know that in 
this matter I’ve only got two thoughts. First, Nelly 
and secondly, you. I supped with J. P. last week 
and he was rather short and sharp. You can pretty 
well guess what he said without my telling you. 
He’s an old man in a hurry now-a-days and not feel- 
ing too fit, and he wants a certain matter fixed up 
once and for all. He reckons he’s waited long 
enough and, in fact, he’s rather in a fighting mood. 
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You don’t need to be told how beastly this is for me ; 
_ but he bade me tell you and, when I kicked, he — 


ordered me to. You can quarrel with him, if you 


like, but I’m blessed if I can. He’s too good a 


customer.”’ 

Pelham made an assertion outside the present 
problem. 

‘“I’m not good enough for Nelly,’’ he said. 

‘‘That’s all right: I quite agree with you. I’ve 
not met the man who is. I needn’t blow her trumpet, 
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because you know her. She’s a wonder, and the mere © 
fact of having her for a sister will probably keep me — 
a bachelor all my life, for she shows what a woman — 
can be and sets a standard no woman I’m ever likely © 


to meet will approach. But we’re all up against it, 


and as you know, old chap, Nelly does care for you © 


in her quiet and dignified way. It seems desecration 
to talk of her heart—such a heart—but we can be 
reverent about it and we’re old friends—you and I. 
It’s really up to you, and I don’t think you ought to 


: 


i 


have made it necessary di you and me to have this © 


rather naked conversation.’ 


The other again temporized. Words, that. apivek : 


ago must have had a tremendous Steet 


probably won a swift response, now soun 
different message to his ear. He saw the challeng 
and reflected: how he must meet it. He had no int 


a 


tion of burning his boats and cutting himself away a 


from Nelly for ever, while still his own. success. in 
another direction was so supremely doubtful. He 
appreciated Nelly’s virtues and knew that marriage 
with her would assure a solid, and even splendid, 
worldly fortune in the future. Such things could not 


be swept down the wind for less than the certainty | 
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of something better; and since he was now called to 
definite action, the need for another inquiry in a 
different direction arose. Under normal. circum- 
stances any such immature overtures had been 
impossible, but Pelham did not feel advance impos- 
sible. His mind worked swiftly. He perceived 
that Chance rather favoured him. Diana remained 
alone with her father, and the Archdeacon always 
retired early. He was going to see his patient on the 
following morning and might probably take a stroll 
with him on the Downs before luncheon. And his 
daughter would accompany them if he asked her to 
do so. Already they had perambulated the green 
hills, which her father preferred to the promenade, on 
one or two occasions. He might invite her to meet 
him alone at a later hour of the day. Her answer 
to such an invitation would tell him a little, at least, 
of what he desired to know. 

_ These thoughts flashed through the young man’s 
mind much quicker than they can be written: He 
rose and took Noel Warrender’s hand. 

““T sympathize with the very improper task the old 
beggar put on you,” he said. ‘‘I’ll clear out now, 
Noel. You’ve given me something very serious to 
think about—very serious for a variety of reasons. 
What those reasons may be I must keep to myself for 
the moment, but you’ll understand without my telling 
you that they are vital.’’ 

““That’s quite all right, old chap,’’ answered the 

other. ‘* We’ll leave it at that, and you can ignore all 
I’ve said and put the blame where it belongs. We 
shall be pottering about to-morrow, and on Wednes- 
day I’m running my motor-bike for a spin into Devon. 
But I shall be back to some meal or other at night. 
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I dare say you’ll look after Nelly for the day—play 


a game of golf or something.”’ 

‘‘ Whatever she likes.’’ 

The doctor was gone and as he returned to his own 
lodgings, he matured his plans. He must push for 
it, and if he failed definitely, none need know of the 
failure but the woman who would bring it about. 
Thus he could turn to Nelly with a hidden heart, and 
the reasons for delay alleged to her brother might be 
afterward explained in a manner to his own credit and 
remote from the truth; while if Diana Kortright 
encouraged him and offered a ray of hope, the course 
was similarly cleared. His swift and devious mind 
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ran far ahead. He guessed that whatever the woman | 
he now loved might do, her family would oppose any ~ 
match offering such poor promise; but that reflection — 
led to his uncle and he told himself, with the optimism 
of youth, that if he succeeded in the supreme matter — 


of Diana, he and she combined might reasonably 


hope to win Jarvis Pelham also. Let him see her and ~ 


he must yield. 
To the Kortright bungalow he went on the follow- 
ing day and joined father and daughter in their con- 


stitutional. The woman heartened him by a sympa- 
thy which indicated interest and observance upon her — 


part. 


to a sleepless night. 


- 


‘“‘ Vou’re looking tired,’ she said, and he confessed — 


Upon the cliffs presently the Archdeacon took a — 
seat and opened a big, dark green umbrella. Then — 
Norton won his opportunity.. Diana and he strolled — 
further, that he might show her a view of Golden Cap, 


a sea-facing hill farther west; and presently he spoke 
to her. 
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‘*T wonder if it is within the bounds of possibility 
to tempt you to a little stroll to-night, after your father 
has retired? Perhaps I’m too unconventional and 
you won’t see your way ; but if you could—how grate- 
ful I should be, Miss Kortright! ”’ 

She did not answer for a moment and he added a 
few more words. 

‘Of course it’s awful cheek on my part; and yet 
somehow I feel as though you might do me this infi- 
nite favour.”’ 

‘““Why not?’’ sheasked. ‘*‘ Would it surprise you 
very much if I told you that I had thought of some- 
thing like that already? You want to tell me 
something—ask my advice about something, perhaps 
—and I want to tell you something, too. There are 
rather extraordinary features about our acquaintance. 
Whether you are conscious of them I don’t know, but 
perhaps you are. Atanyratelam. You have never 
been a stranger to me and I seem to understand you 
as a matter of course. I actually expected you to say 
what you have just said. So strong is this sense of 
understanding you that I cannot help feeling you may 
have experienced something like it yourself.’ 

He stared and felt himself blush. He grew giddy 
and instinctively turned inward from the cliff edge 
whereon they walked. 

‘“Come farther away,’’ he said. ‘‘ You make my 
feet unsteady. Yes,-yes—a thousand times, yes. I do 
not pride myself on understanding you. Noman will 
ever know half there is in you, Miss Kortright; but 
interest—deep, profound interest—wonder—bewilder- 
ment. Thank God you can come.”’ 

She was very pale and some great concealed 
emotion kept her silent. 
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‘“To-night? Shall we say ten o'clock? [ll wait 


at the gate and you shall walk where you please. — 


There will be a moon.’’ 
At last she spoke. 


‘Why are you tired? Why didn’t you sleep last — 


night?” 

“For thinking.” 

‘‘T was thinking too. I havea very, very difficult 
problem to settle, doctor. You shall hear it to-night. 
Perhaps you can help me to solve it. lam going to 


ask you, anyway. It seems the most natural thing to © 


do. Life is curious and grows complicated so sud- 
denly sometimes—always when you least expect it 
will.’’ 
‘‘ Life is more than curious. It’s terrific for me 
just now,’’ he said. | 
They forgot Golden Cap and the orange-coloured 
cliffs, the green earth and the summer sea below. 


They did not hear the larks, or note a wayfarer or two © 
who passed them by. And yet neither spoke another | 


word for several minutes. 
Then Diana stopped and turned. 
‘“We must go back to my father. At a quarter 
past ten to-night, I will meet you, Doctor Pelham.’”’ 
“It is divine of you.” | 
‘Not in the least. Merely natural—the most 
natural thing in the world. I’m a very everyday girl 
and nothing will ever happen to me that is not exceed- 


ingly normal; so it seems quite normal to do what © 


you ask.”’ 
““ An everyday girl!” 
‘We don’t agree in everything then?’ 
‘‘T cannot imagine disagreeing with you.”’ 
‘Life may be rather terrific as you say—not in 
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the least terrifying—nothing ever terrifies me—but 
terrifically thrilling.”’ | 

““My God! It can.’’ 

Thus they laid foundations for their subsequent 
meeting, and each was swift to gather the many 
poignant implications of their desultory but signifi- 
cant words. 

They returned to Diana’s father and soon began to 
descend the great slopes. Then Pelham took his 
leave, promising the old man to dine with him on the 
following day. He departed wondering if he would 
be in a position to keep that appointment and longing 
for the sun to sink and the night to come. Life had 
blotted out his whole past and opened a possibility of 
a new existence. ‘‘ Terrific,’’ certainly ! 

Soon after ten o’clock he was at his tryst, and 
twenty minutes later Diana, with a long, silvery cloak 
over her evening gown and a black wrap round her 
head, joined him. 
_ “ Where would you like to go?’ he asked. ‘‘ I’ve 
found rather a jolly little nook on the cliffs where a 
waterfall comes down. Is that good enough? ”’ 

“IT know the place. That willdo. Why a railway 
rug?” 

“For you to sit on. There’s no seat in the 
gap.’ 

They stole away together silently, avoided the 
beaten path and presently found themselves where the 
downs broke into a narrow cleft and where thorns and 
dwarfed bushes mingled with fern and briar in a gap. 
A streamlet descended beside them, and where it 
leaped over the precipice, to fall three hundred feet 
below, there spread a patch of sward cropped to green 
velvet by the cliff rabbits. The moon had risen and 
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was turning from gold to virgin whiteness as she rose. 
Already she cast a great wedge of splendour over the 
still Channel ways, and sometimes the black silhouette 
of a steamer crept across those glistening planes. A 
great silence hung over the cliffs and the whisper of a 
waveless sea hardly reached them where presently 
they sat. For a little while neither of them spoke. 
They had left the matter between them until now, and 
the walk of a mile proceeded without words. Each 
amazed the other by the extraordinary perfection of 
their understanding, for love made quick, will so act 
in early stages; the misunderstandings begotten of it 
develop later. When the rug was thrown upon the | 
dewy herbage and they sat together, she, to try their 
exquisite telepathy, extended her hand palm upward 
toward him. She had never done so before, but it 
seemed to him the most obvious action, indicating a 
trivial need. He brought out his cigarette case, 
handed it to her and struck a match. 

She gave a little appreciative laugh—a little delicate 
purr, like a bird that wakens, utters one sleepy note, 
and thrusts its head under its wing again. 

‘“ How priceless,’’ she said. ‘‘ Why did you know 
what I wanted?” 

““T can’t tell you; but I did know.”’ 

‘It might frighten some women. It doesn’t © 
frighten me; but it’s rather wonderful.” 

‘* So wonderful that I’m not sure whether I’ve been 
living or dreaming since Sunday week.’’ 

‘“ Sunday week ? ”’ 

‘“That’s all. It shows that time is merely a relative © 
term. Eternities can be compassed in an hour; an — 
hour can comprise everything that matters in a life- — 
time.’’ 
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‘“ Perhaps it will,’’ she said. 

She smoked a cigarette and he, not smoking, sat 
and watched the moonlight in her eyes and on her 
mouth. The white light killed her colour and brought 
a mystery into her beauty. 

Presently she flung her cigarette away. 

‘“ You speak first and tell me what you honour me 
by wanting to say, Miss Kortright.’’ 

‘“Call me ‘Cock Robin.’ ”’ 

““May I? But, under the moon, let me say 
‘Diana.’ I'll call you “Cock Robin’ by day, ‘ Diana’ 
at night.” 


“Perhaps you’ll call me something quite different 
from either when you hear what I’ve got to tell you. 
‘It won’t take very long. Sir Benjamin Pershouse 


wants me to marry him and I’m to give him his 
answer to-morrow, or the next day, or perhaps the day 
after that.’’ 

He stared at her and she met his glance calmly. 

“You look like a startled faun who has surprised 
the moon goddess asleep,’’ she said. ‘‘ You have 
something of the faun in your face, Norton—the 
Praxitilean faun—just something that makes you not 
quite human [ think. I believe under your perfectly 


lovely face—for why pretend it isn’t lovely ?—you 
may have rather an inhuman sort of heart—not, per- 
haps, cruel, merely inhuman.”’ 


But he hardly heard this banter. His voice had 


changed and came, drear as the wind in a winter 
hedge, when he answered her. He only felt that on 
her lips his name—easily spoken, as though it had 
_been uttered a thousand times before—sounded like 
the murmur of a distant bell, whose full music he 
_might never be destined to hear. 
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said. 
‘“The question is: have I known him too long?” 


answered. ‘‘ He’s lord of the manor of Brookleigh, — 
where we live. He’s rich, full of possibilities. There’s — 
any amount under his rather mild and distinguished — 


“You've known him a long time, of course?’’ he 
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manner you would never guess. A good hater—and © 


rather a good lover, too. He’s been part of my life 
ever since I put up my hair—d’you see the moon on — 


$ 


‘ 


my hair? But then he’s been part of Myra’s life, — 


too, and Myra loves him very much indeed—and so 
Coa. 7 3 


‘* You love him ?’’ 


“Yes. The great question is just how much. Do- 


I love him well enough to marry him? I’m leaving ~ 


Myra out. He loves Myra, too. He loves us both— 


~ 


he’s told us so. But he can’t marry us both. A week 


ago he proposed to me and, of course, nobody knows 


it but himself and you and myself. And why the devil 
I had to tell you I can’t imagine; but I had to—I had 


to do it—before I decided. He’s got what in his case 


was vital: money. I don’t see myself married to him — 


without tons of money; because a sure instinct 
tells me that however much I love him, we should 
want plenty of money to keep the cart on the 
wheels. I suppose love does largely depend on 
liberty.’’ 


‘*T can imagine a love that would rise superior to — 
Pp 


money, a fire that would burn for ever on itself with- 
out need of outside fuel. I can even imagine that sort 
of love was the only thing worth calling love at all, 
Diana.”’ : 


‘““You’re a poet then. I thought you were. That’s — 


a very beautiful idea. I can imagine that love, too. 
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It’s because I can imagine such a love that I’m here 
now.”’ ; | 

Silence fell between them. 

_“*T wonder,’’ he said presently, ‘‘ if you guess what 
a tremendous thing this is that you have told me? 
Does our strange understanding extend to that?’’ 

““ Should I have told you if it didn’t? It’s this 
weird adventure that makes me tell you and prevents 
me from deciding about Ben till I have.’’ 

‘“You mean that ?’’ 

“I mean it.”’ | 

‘“ Then, before I can answer to the purpose, you 
must tell me something else. What you have said 
is light and darkness both to me. You knew that 
very well when you said it. You know what effect 
every word that you say hason me. You know that 
I love you. I have never loved a woman before; | did 
not know what had happened to me at first. Now I 
know that my life is in your hands. I’m not a boy; 
I’m not a fool. I recognize that you may feel very 
differently ; that it may only be this tremendous new 
thing sweeping over me that has produced such an 
astounding response—in some way we cannot under- 
stand. You may re-act to the storm in me, Diana, 
unconsciously, and feel nothing really. There would 
be a gulf between mere reaction and a shared love. It 
seems inconceivable that any living man should win 
you, no matter what his powers of attraction. Yet I 
must speak, seeing the road is not yet barred. I love 
you with my heart and soul, and I shall always love 
you as long as there is breath in my body. I’ve got 
to say it—not so much for your sake, as my own. I 
can’t influence you—no man could do that—I can 
only say that I never lived till I saw you. Then, on 
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blinking like an owl sometimes when I looked at you. © 
I believe you must have seen me shiver, too, when I — 


heard your voice. There is no voice like it. It has 
often made my heart stand still. Bet you know it 


all—you know it all. You’ve looked into my soul. 


And now you’ve told me this—why? For pity and 
truth and compassion? Surely there is no man vain 


enough to think it could be for any other reason? © 
I love you. Iam poor in everything but my love for ~ 


you. I cannot give you anything that you deserve. 


Some day I may be a very rich man, and you would — 


my twilight sort of life, the clouds broke and the sun q 
came out. I’m sure you must have seen me dazzled, © 
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possibly ensure the certainty of that, because none is © 
born that could resist you, but it is true now that I am © 


poor and must work for my living. I ama general 


practitioner—it sounds wildly grotesque in connection 


with you. But I can only say again, like a parrot, © 
that I love and worship and adore you. And having © 


said that, we will talk of the other man.’’ 


He stopped a moment and looked at her. The 
moonlight was on her face and her eyes glittered as © 


she stared fixedly on him. He saw her tongue touch 


her lips and they shone, too. But the moonlight had | 


killed the touch of artificial colour on her cheeks: her 
face seemed of an ivory whiteness. 
‘““The other man.’’’ she said. ‘“‘Is he a man? 
Yes, yes, he’s a man too. Go on about Ben.’’. 
‘It’s so infernally difficult. And you know it 
while you ask, Diana, because you know everything. 
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I’m a sportsman, also, in the larger sense. But to be | 
a sportsman isn’t necessarily to play games, or follow | 
hounds, or shoot. What can I say of a man behind | 


his back, who loves the same woman that I do? I 
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‘can only remember that you said he was attached to 
your sister as well as to you. And even to remember 
that against him is base. Perhaps you’re mistaken. 


He may love her for her lawn-tennis; while he loves 
you for yourself. He may—but damn it all—if I 


can’t attack him behind his back, I’m not going to 
befriend him! I’m human. I don’t know anything 


about him and don’t want to. Who can help you, 
but yourself? Who can help any of us at supreme 
moments but ourselves? ”’ 

‘“T believe you’re a saint,’’ she said. 

“If anything could make a man a saint, it would 
be to kneel at your feet. But even you can’t turn 
men into saints. I’m nota saint, God knows, and 
don’t want tobe. I’m a hard-bitten sort of chap who 
has lived a hard-working life, had many temptations, 
but gone straight—from instinct, not reason. I don’t 
really know anything about myself yet. I’m only 
just coming out from a sort of negative existence. 
I never saw, heard, felt, suffered, knew that I was 
alive until I saw you. Now I expect you’ll want me 
to take you home again. I’m ready. You’ll be get- 
ting cold.”’ 

““Come a little closer,’’ she said. ‘‘I’m_ not 


cold and I’m not capable of being cold. Feel my 


hand.”’ | 
He took the small, white hand she extended to him 


and its warmth fired his heart. 


““You’re a good, but rather a humble lover, 


Norton.”’ 


‘Love must be humble, surely.’’ 
He bent and kissed the hand. Then a sort of rigor 
seemed to seize him. He turned from her and threw 


himself face downward beside her. 
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She played with him a little longer, enjoying every 
moment of the time. She loved him and she desired | 


him. A great flame burned in her to touch him, press — 


her lips to his cheek, feel his arms around her body. 
But she was a sybarite and knew that every moment 
the contact was delayed would make it sweeter when 


itcame. She looked down at him prone in the moon-— 
light and toyed with the word that would bring — 


salvation to him. 


‘“Do you know,” she said, ‘‘ what you have been © 


doing? You have been echoing—echoing—echoing 
my own heart to me. If I had been a man and you 
a woman, I should have said just what you have said. 
A man can say things; a woman can only feel them: 
that is why love is worse for us than you. Love to 
us is often like toothache to a dumb animal : we can’t 
tell. But I’m not bound by woman’s fancied dis- 


abilities in that matter. They are only conventions © 


of modesty, reserve, humbug. If you hadn’t told me 
you loved me to-night, do you know what would have 
happened? I should have told you that I loved you. 


You would have heard what I’ve heard—more directly - 


with less nonsense about it. I’ve never loved any 


man as I love you.’’. 
‘Diana !”?’ 


He had started to his feet and was towering over 


her, black against the silver light behind them. 
“To think you didn’t know! Come here; come 
here close—close to me—put your arms round me— 
kiss me—kiss me! ”’ 
He was kneeling beside her now and she had flung 


herself upon his breast with her lips lifted to pra he her © 


eyes shut. 
It was true love of a sort—such love as they were 
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capable of feeling. Her passion swept her like a 
hurricane and she made no attempt to stem it. She 
had never really loved a man until now; but the 
emotion, as it was bound to be on their brief acquaint- 
ance, belonged to sense alone. Other instincts had 
no part in it. She adored Pelham’s face and body. 
She trembled in every limb with a frantic abandon- 
ment; but his triumph was stained and tempered with 
thought after the first paroxysm had swept him. For 
a few moments, however, thought was paralyzed. He 
held her in his arms; silently he kept his lips upon 
her own; silently he felt the heave of her slim, soft 
bosom against his breast, her waist under his hands, 
the fierce expiration of her nostrils. It was as though 
he held a fire to his heart, and its beat quickened in 
the blaze till he felt almost suffocated. 

Then she spoke after their transport in a voice 
curiously changed, charged with the emotion that had 
flung her into his arms. 

““T can’t live without you—you’re part of me 
already. And howis it all tobe? When? When? 
What will you do? How soon? How soon?” 

“You'll marry me, Diana?” 

“TI must—I love you. I should die if I didn’t.” 

Between fresh embraces they gradually grew 
calmer. The man seemed stunned by his good for- 
tune. He could hardly credit it. He grew almost 
stupid, dazed, staring out with only broken words 
over the shining expanse of the sea, his arm still round 
her, where she nestled close, stroked his curly head, 
rubbed her ear against his ear. 

In the silence a church clock chimed midnight two 
miles away. 


‘“Take me home,’’ she said. ‘‘Oh, how I wish 
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you could! There is no home in the world for me but — 
your home now.”’ 

He thought of his home. 

‘* A poor nest for such a bird.”’ 

‘‘ Love makes any nest rich.”’ 

They moved away together presently and it was the 
woman who cooled first and began to pour questions 
and make plans. 

“You can keep me somehow? I’ve got nothing 
but love and fifty pounds a year.’’ | : 

‘‘T can keep you as a poor man’s wife until ?ma ~ 
rich one,’’ he answered, jolted out of his dreams to | 
reality. ‘‘A time will come—must come—when [| ~ 
shall inherit wealth. It’s going to be up to you. © 
Presently you’ve got to see my old boy and win him 
and make him your slave, Diana.’’ 

He spoke of his uncle, but the truth he kept a secret. 
Love had made him a coward and also a fool. Perhaps 
he honestly believed that Jarvis Pelham would, soon 
or late, surrender to such a woman; perhaps he did 
not. It remained for the cold light of day to reveal 
the true proportions of that danger; but then it was 
too late. A proleptic fear made him cautious already. 

‘“Say nothing about our prospects for the 

moment,’ he begged. ‘‘I am like a traveller who 
has suddenly emerged through a night of agony and 
peril into a blessed morning of salvation. I can’t 
think and plot and plan to-night. I can only love. 
I love still without believing. It seems beyond possi- 
bility—beyond hope that you love me. To-morrow 
I’ll begin to think. I can only feel to-night—feel and 
throb and worship and thank my God.”’ 

‘“So it is with me; but women are so infernally 
practical. My thought is how quickly I may have 
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you for my very own and call you my husband. I’m 
going to rush my father, and nobody else matters. I 
shall be your wife before the next full moon. If 
we’re not married in a month, something tells me we 
never shall be. Does that frighten you? ”’ 

‘“ No—it rejoices me. Weare married. Our eyes 
married the first time they met. If you say ‘sweep 
them off their feet,’ so it shall be. But your people 
are going to hate it and hate me for evermore I sup- 
pose.”’ 

‘‘ Why should they? And what does it matter if 
they do; but why should they? There’s only poor 
Ben, and he can fall back on Myra. My father likes 
you, and before he realizes what has happened, he’ll 
be your father-in-law. You’ll win him easily enough. 
That only leaves Myra; and if the wounded Ben turns 
to her, as he will, she’ll be far too happy to bother 
about me. I can tackle Ben. Nobody knows him 
hetter. And I’ll tackle your uncle, too. We’ll keep 
him in the background. Of course you’ll tell him and 
make the best of me.’’ 

‘““ It can only increase his respect for me a thousand- 
fold when he knows what I have accomplished.’’ 

‘“Depends how much he loves money and how 
much he loves you.”’ 

““ He doesn’t love me—or anybody ; but he has been 
a good friend and I a grateful nephew. Talk of your- 
self for just a little minute more. There’s the bun- 
galow.”’ 

For a moment they dropped the sordid aspect of 
their romance. It was significant of the woman rather 
than the man that it should have been raised. Once 
more they embraced and their fires burned high under 
the silver night. Then they parted. Norton came to 
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earth a moment before he tore himself away from her. 


‘“T will see your father to-morrow morning.”’ 
~ “ Yes; you shall take him for a walk while I write 
some letters. I shan’t write to Ben, though. I shall 
go and see him. He shall have my answer and it 
will put him off his game; but that can’t be helped. 
These things have to be grappled with. We must 
hold our nettle tight and it will soon be harmless. I 
expect you to take me to Weymouth—to see him and 
Myra—in a day or two.’ 

She stole into the bungalow through the French 
window of the dining-room, while he descended the 
hill to the little sleeping town. He could still scarcely 
grasp that his life was changed to the roots, and for 
another hour he tramped beside the sea before he 
thought of sleep. One vision grew steadily out of the 
chaos of many. As time passed the figure of Nelly 
Warrender seemed to take shape and stand in the 
forefront of his mind. He was weary now, weary 
with the tremendous floods of emotion the night had 
unloosed; but he saw her standing before him, and 
his last waking resolve was to find her early, when the 
day returned, so that she should be the first to know 
of his good fortune. If Diana could go to Pershouse, 
surely he might face the woman who loved him. 
Already the fearless quality of his betrothed seemed 
to put steel into his less courageous nature. 


CHAPTER IV 
WEDDED 


ORTON PELHAM was in the sea at an early 

hour and his swim acted as a tonic and braced 
him for the varied and difficult ordeals that day 
demanded. He was glad that Nelly’s brother had 
already departed when he arrived, after breakfast, at 
the Warrenders’ lodgings. His word to the girl could 
not be kept, for it was clear the day must be largely 
devoted in another direction; but he suspected the 
thing that she must now learn would waken in her one 
desire: to be alone. 

With the light of day, the glamour of the preceding 
night still haunted his spirit and served to make 
his confession the easier; but none the less he knew 
what it must mean to Noel’s sister, and his heart grew 
sorrowful at her smiling. welcome. The contrast 
between her neat, trim, common-place figure and the 
creature of fire he had held in his arms a few hours 
before, struck heavily on Norton; and there seemed 
to his love-blinded eyes a difference as great between 
Nelly’s brown features and dark, bright eyes, and the 
face of the girl who had pressed her fierce lips to his 
in the moonlight on the cliffs. ; 

‘‘ What are you going to do with me F ” she asked. 
** Noel is off—started in the grey dawn. I came down 
and made a cup of coffee for him before six o’clock 
and then away he rushed, and I went back to bed 
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again. Is it to be golf, or a boat, or loafing on the © 


hills, or what? ”’ 


‘“None of these things,’’ he answered, anxious to 
get his confession over. ‘* A tremendous event hap-— 


pened yesterday—the supreme, shattering experience 
that can befall one. Come down to the beach and let 
me tell you about it. You’re the first dear and valued 
friend to know; and it will explain my default to-day 
you’ll understand how my time is not my own.”’ 

‘‘ Whatever has happened? Good news, I hope?” 

‘‘ The best that comes to any man.”’ 

They walked under the cliffs presently and he told 
her. 

‘‘T have won a paragon, Nelly—a glorious woman, 
who by some miracle could care for me. I can’t believe 
it myself yet. I am overwhelmed—taken out of 
myself—in a sort of wonderful dream. It was only 
a few days ago I knew she existed; and yet, so tre- 
mendous is the real thing when it comes, that we were 
swept together irresistibly. It is not one-sided; she 
feels to me as I feel to her: as though I had been a 
part of her life, as though she had never known any 
real life before we met. Surely never two people 
shared such a revelation! ”’ 

She stole a look at him from time to time as he 


talked and saw on his face, heard in the vibration | 


of his voice, what she had never seen or heard 
before. 

He told her the whole story, from his first glimpse 
of Diana to her surrender on the previous night. He 
only concealed the sacred secrets of their passion and 
the more sober, practical words that followed it. And 
the girl, who had dreamed that the day was to witness 


his declaration of love for her, took the shattering 
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news in the spirit of her own courageous and patient 
nature. She banished herself and, even in that cruel 
hour, found strength to share the happiness of the 
man. Her affection had always been of that fine qua- 
lity most rare in love, since love itself must be a 
shared joy for fruition; but she could put him first, 
even while she learned that he had passed out of her 
life for ever, and her voice was steady, her eyes glad, 
her emotion genuine when she congratulated him on 
his great adventure. 

And while, in her eyes, his love seemed to make 
him more beautiful than ever, in his, Nelly had 
shrunk to something almost homely and common- 
place. He sobered down presently; but it was she 
who turned, for their tramp under the lonely, yellow 
cliffs had unconsciously taken them a mile from the 
life of the township. 

“You must be going back, Norton,’’ she said, 
“and you musn’t think of me again to-day. We shall 
meet, perhaps, presently.”’ 

He recognized her thought and turned. 

‘“How splendid of you, Nelly. Yes, I must go 
and see her father. He’s a good old bird and he 
likes me; but this is such a staggerer. If we ourselves 
could hardly believe what had happened, how shall 
other people believe it? I Il come in and see Noel 
to-night some time. He’ll be pretty late himself, 
I expect. Then we have to go to Weymouth one day 
—she and I. She wants to see her sister and their 
great friend—a man who may be engaged to her sister 
before long. He’s a rich beggar and lives for lawn- 
tennis. But such love as ours will triumph over 
everything. Nothing seems difficult, or beyond our 
power—not even no money.”’ 
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‘I’m sure it doesn’t. It’s glorious, Norton. And 
everybody who can do so must help you.”’ 

He did not answer immediately. It was on his lips 
to speak of his uncle; but he could not, for the ® 
extremely delicate nature of that subject made it — 
impossible to examine in Nelly’s presence. She, 
however, felt otherwise. Her love for him surmounted 
any such reticence. Her instinct proved swift to see 
his peril in that particular, and she hesitated not to 
advise him, forgetful of self. 

“You must not overlook your Uncle Jarvis. This 
will be tremendous news for him. There will be no 
difficulty with her people, Norton, because the better 
they know you, the happier they will feel about it. 
I’m positive of that; but Mr. Pelham—you know. It 
is vital for your future now that you let him hear your 
good news with tact.”’ 

He nodded, not unconscious of her generosity. 

‘‘T couldn’t mention that, but you’re so sane and 
sensible, Nelly, you make me feel almost an idiot. I 
hadn’t forgot Uncle Jarvis. I know it will need some 
diplomacy and patience. But he’s human; he must 
understand that some things At any rate I shall 
make him understand. Obviously, he must be the 
next to hear about it. I haven’t another relation on 
earth that matters but Uncle Jarvis and my mother. 
She’ll be pleased enough.”’ 

‘You must make your uncle pleased.” 

‘“Tf he sees her—I’m counting on Diana herself. 
Even a hard-shell old bachelor will have to climb 
down. However, it doesn’t matter if he chooses to be 
a brute. Nothing matters but her.’’ 

‘“ Don’t feel it doesn’t matter. It does matter very 
much indeed. Can’t you go and see him?”’ 
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“Presently, perhaps. I?ll think of it. I know it 
matters, really.’’ | 

He remembered what he had said to Diana. 

“* He’s only a man and I suppose in the long run 
he’ll be sporting, even if it hits him hard at first.” 

heen him,’ she urged...‘ Put yourself. to any 
inconvenience, but see him. I know him so well. 
He’s a just man, but he is a man accustomed to his 
own way in everything. He’ll never forgive you if 
you don’t explain. He’s human enough. Perhaps, 
if you talk to him as you’ve talked to me, you will 
touch his heart.’’ 

“You might 

He was going to ask her to help him; but even a 
selfish and love-dazed man could not sink to that. 
Dimly, across the roseate aura in which he moved, 
there came thoughts and he recognized that Nelly’s 
attitude to his great news had been beautiful; he 
remembered that when he came to her that morning 
he had felt in deep doubt how she would listen. 

They talked together and when, presently, they 
parted, she reminded him again of the vital import- 
ance attaching to his uncle’s attitude. 

‘“ Lose no chance and neglect no opportunity,’’ she 
begged. ‘‘ He has gone to Scotland now; but I know 
his direction, and the fact that you make the long 
journey and approach him in person rather than by 
letter, may impress him. You must do it.”’ 

“Yes, yes,” he said. ‘I won’t forget. If I went 
up there, I could stop a few hours in York and see my 
mother, too.’’ 

He left her wholly absorbed in his own affairs, 
thankful that the first ordeal was at an end; and she 
saw him disappear in the gathering crowd on the 
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promenade, then turned and went back to face a lonely 
and an empty day. She was glad that her brother 
would not return until dark and soon vanished with 
her own thoughts, to hide herself for long hours alone. 
She shed some tears, but they were few. She made 
her heart dwell only on his immense happiness, and 
having wondered a little at the glimpses of a sort of 
love beyond her imagination to picture or temper- 


ament to feel, turned to the practical aspect and con- ~ 


cerned herself wholly with thoughts of how to serve 
and help Norton Pelham before his serious peril. 
She knew the extent of the danger far better than did 
he, and more accurately guessed what difference the 
loss of his inheritance might some day mean to the 
woman who was going to marry him. How she 
knew, she could not have told; but instinct convinced 
her that Diana Kortright must be far different from 
herself, and being accustomed to another existence, 
might presently depend upon other interests for sus- 
tained love and content than possession of her lover. 
A spirit of such fire and sudden, passionate romance 


~ was hard to picture in the prosaic theatre of a young 


doctor’s home; yet, to Nelly, that home had always 
presented an ideal very complete and _ satisfying 
despite its limitations. And she knew Norton so well 
and understood how much the prospect of future 
liberty and wealth had always meant to him. Now, 
indeed, he lived only in the present and found it 
suffice; but intuition already told Nelly that love 
which had leaped into a blaze so sudden, might burn 
up all too swiftly, and presently seek for fresh fuel 
and the sustenance of temporary comforts, pleasures 
and distractions. Yet, even as she thought these 
things, she told herself disloyalty lurked in them. 


; 
; 
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/Who was she to suspect the quality of another 
‘woman’s love? It might transcend her own. She 
‘trembled at the thought of beholding Diana, yet 
longed to do so, that she might the better judge from 
vher knowledge of the man if, indeed, he had found 
‘the precious and enduring complement to his own 
life. 

_ Meantime the lovers had met and Diana planned 
to leave Norton with her father. She spoke a few 
hurried words before they joined the Archdeacon. 

_ ‘* We must rush them,’’ she said, ‘‘and not give 
them time to think about it. There’s only one thing 
that matters: that you and I chose to marry at once. 

No power on earth can come between us. And to- 
morrow we'll go to Weymouth and see Myra and 
ben.” 

Half an hour later Pelham walked out with Diana’s 
father, while she excused herself from accompanying 
them. Then, with the Archdeacon’s arm in his, 
Norton told his news. 

The old man’s feet forgot to walk presently and, 
as the significance of what he heard entered his 
understanding, he stood quite still and stared through 
his blue glasses. 

““My dear sir! My dear sir!’ he kept helplessly 
repeating. Then he strove to express his incredulity. 

‘But surely, surely, things do not happen in this 
way, Dr. Pelham. Love—it is an emotion of gradual, 
guarded growth, rising from interest to affection, 
from understanding to reverence. That the true 
passion—the abiding, steadfast thing—should be 
created in a week is beyond belief. I cannot think 
that this is anything but hallucination on both sides.”’ 
‘Love comes in many ways, Archdeacon,” 
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answered the younger. ‘‘I should have said with — 
you that such a tremendous event as love at first sight — 


was impossible, unless I had experienced it. Diana 


and I feel as though we had been created for each — 


other from the beginning of time. Had I alone been © 


swept away in this manner, I should have supposed 


that only her extraordinary beauty and fascination - 


— 


were responsible; and then I should not have pre- 
sumed to speak of love to her; but, in some mysteri- — 


ous and ineffable manner, our hearts were revealed — 


to each other. She tells me that she knew I loved 


her from the day we first met; and while I hardly 


dared to believe that she could love me, nevertheless — 


I felt a shadow of hope, and understood that until I~ 
had won her, or lost her, my life as a reasonable 


being was impossible.”’ 


‘‘T fear that I cannot be enthusiastic,’’? declared — 


Diana’s father in a flat voice. ‘‘I like and esteem 


you; you have professional gifts and manners which 


are agreeable to my generation, and seldom displayed 
by yours; but this! It is as though you held a pistol © 
at my head and said, ‘ Your daughter or your life!’ — 
Love, that bursts forth in this volcanic and furious © 
manner, may subside with equal swiftness. These © 
fierce ebullitions are very much to be distrusted. 
Similarly, what is known as the sudden conversion, © 


under stress of emotion, or at the silver tongue of | 


some great revivalist—these excesses and upheavals — 
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are of very doubtful 
He stopped and continued : 


‘*T will ask you to conduct me to the bungalow, — 


doctor. I must see Cock Robin. I can hardly con- 


ceive of her as one capable of being thus swept so- 


suddenly into the vortex of love.” 


} 
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‘‘ She is as astonished as myself, Archdeacon. We 
have amazed each other, and we may well amaze you. 
I sympathize with your bewilderment. Yet there is 
no shadow of fear or doubt. The wonderful light that 
burns for us now shows all things clearly. Neither 
Diana nor I have known love until a week ago; to-day 
our love is our life.”’ 

‘Your life has got to be lived, and it lies ahead, 
my dear young man. However, let me reflect as we 
return. You have set my head spinning. I con- 
templated a very different alliance for my girl—not 


from any personal ambition, but from knowledge of 
her own ambitions. Great indeed must be the love 


that has induced her to cast aside her former ideals 
and ideas of happiness and position. You must not 
feel hurt by these remarks. We cannot be too plain 
on both sides under such startling and unexpected 
circumstances.”’ 

‘‘T know it, sir. I know all, ora great part of what 


must be passing through your mind. It is difficult 
to make a case for myself; and yet 


9 


‘‘Say no more,”’ interrupted the other. ‘‘ Let me 


reflect on all that this must mean.’’ . 


When they returned, Diana, who was writing 


letters, struck quite another note with her parent. 


She would hear no shadow of criticism and permit no 


doubts. 


“TE even you crossed us, father, it could make no 


possible difference to me,’’ she said. ‘“‘If ever a 
woman knew her own mind, if ever a woman met her 


inevitable mate and fate, I am she! Norton and I 
love in the new way, I expect. We can’t creep along 


_ waiting to see if affection grows; we can’t waste time 


comparing notes and studying each other’s charac- 
3 E 
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ters. We know all about each other; we hate to be 
apart. The air I breathe seems thin when Norton 
isn’t breathing it with me. Nothing in the world is 
lovely any longer unless his eyes are looking at it 
with mine. It is the grand thing, and it’s so real 
that it makes every other interest trivial and rubbishy. 


There is nothing else. You want to talk of money : 


and settlements and so on. None of that matters an 
atom. He can earn money for the present, and he — 
will inherit money some day; and meantime we want 
each other so horribly that life will be a torture as 
long as we are apart.’’ 


She chattered on, and her father, an unworldly ‘ 
and simple-minded man, was shocked at her frank- — 
ness, yet ere long convinced by it. He found a 


changed Diana, a Diana of one inflexible purpose, 


who meant to have her own way under any possible — 


circumstances, against every imaginable opposition. 


But there would be no opposition. The old man per- | 
ceived the futility of objecting, and even when he © 
proposed reasonable delay, his daughter would not 
hear of it. ‘ 

‘‘There shall be so little delay,’’? she said, ‘‘ that — 


the banns must be called in his parish and mine on ~ 


Sunday next. I’m going to Italy for a month; then 4 
I’m coming back to be a pattern doctor’s wife; and . 


Norton’s going to attend you for nothing for ever- 
more, so you at = have very little to grumble 
about, dear father.’ 

They left him later on, to compose his mind andi 
grasp the thing that they had done. He remained - 
much bewildered for some while, then began to. 
appreciate the situation. It was difficult, for he had 
always suspected Diana of a defeemineese to make a 
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brilliant match if she could. He had regarded her as 
the more practical of his daughters. ‘* Perhaps,”’ 
thought he, “‘it argues the verity of the love and its 
permanent qualities that one such as Diana, should 
consider the world well lost for this exceedingly 
handsome, but very unimportant young man.’’ He 
strove to win comfort from this reflection; then 
developed ideas less consolatory. What if his gay 
and joyous ‘Cock Robin’ were doing this sudden 
and egregious thing for some motive other than 
love? Was it possible that out of pique, or secret 
disappointment, she had thus suddenly accepted the 
young doctor? If that were so, disaster must follow 
at no distant date. The Archdeacon disliked haste in 
every relation of life. His own mind moved with 
oriental deliberation at all times; and so it moved 
now. It would take him long to realise the engage- 
ment as an accepted fact; and yet he knew that time 
would be denied him. He understood very little of 
the inner nature of his daughters and was a poor 
student of character at best; but concerning Diana, 
he clearly perceived that she meant to have her own 
way and be married as swiftly as possible. He felt 
perturbed for her rather than himself. His life moved 
on most orderly and simple lines. He would soon 
retire, and his oculist had promised him adequate 
sight if he were self-denying and put not too heavy a 
strain upon it. He loved his daughters convention- 
ally and sincerely, but not with such deep devotion 
as made the thought of separating from them un- 
endurable. They cared nothing for his hobbies and 
were not devout. They visited away from home a 
good deal and loved pleasure. A strain of higher 
feeling and deeper thinking existed in Myra, and 
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both were kind and attentive daughters; but he had 
long expected them to marry and felt no deep sense 
of pending loss when contemplating the changes that 
must come. 

As for Norton Pelham, aware that Diana was not 
one to yield before any opposition, his chief interest 
now centred in their visit to Weymouth. They 
arranged to go on the following Thursday, and it 
was a whim of the woman’s that her betrothed should 
break the news to her sister, while she herself told 
Sir Benjamin. She only wrote therefore, to report 
that Doctor Pelham was escorting her for some hours 
to Weymouth, and that she was glad her sister and 
friend had so far prospered in the earlier rounds of 
the tournament. 

Certain interviews, however, it was necessary for 
the doctor to face before this expedition, and he won 
a very reserved greeting from Nelly’s brother when 
next they came together. They met at the sea, bathed 
and soon tackled the situation. 


‘“Yes, I had a jolly fine run,’’ declared Noel. | 


““She’s a beautiful hill-climber—my motor-bicycle. 


We did something in sight of two hundred and fifty — 


miles—over some mighty stiff gradients, too. I’ve 


heard the news from Nelly and I may say it’s pretty — 


well knocked me out. I wonder if you realize all it 


a 


means? But of course you don’t. I congratulate — 
you and all that sort of thing; but I’m damned if I © 


think you’ve been a sportsman to my sister; and 
you've certainly been a rare fool to yourself.” 
‘“'What d’you mean, Warrender?”’ 


‘You know what I mean. Of course Nelly don’t 


matter. You wouldn’t understand her, or the extra- 
ordinary delicacy of the situation. A man in love 
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never does understand anything: he hasn’t got time. 
But when I say you’ve been a fool to yourself, you 
do know what I mean. This is the end of your show 
so far as Jarvis Pelham is concerned; and, what’s 
more, I don’t blame him. You knew where you 
stood and you knew exceedingly well where he stood. 
And when he takes a stand he doesn’t budge.”’ 

“You talk as one who has never loved and 
probably never will, old chap,’’ answered the other. 
‘The real thing, when it comes, sweeps away every 
lesser and baser consideration. We'd better be clear, 
or we shall quarrel. I have always deeply respected 
and admired your sister Nelly, and | always shall. 
The better one knows her, the better one appreciates 
her splendid character. She understands all about 
this and she took it in a very different spirit from 
you. Such a woman must very soon win a husband 
worthy of her. She has imagination, which you 
lack, if I may say so, and she knows that love is not 
to be ordered, like a drink, or a dinner. She realizes 
exceedingly well what has happened to me; and is 
glad, for my sake, that this splendid thing has hap- 
pened. Her only thought was my future happiness 
and her only anxiety my uncle.”’ 

“Well, what then? I’m taking exactly the same 
line, am I not? We merely differ in details. I don’t 
know anything about love, I admit; but it happens 
that she does. We won’t touch that, or drag her in. 
But love isn’t lunacy, I imagine, though you make it 
look as though under some conditions it might be. 
Nothing will convince me that a reasoned and 
rational love is what’s the matter with you. It’s all 
bunkum that a man of your age and training should 
let himself go in this idiotic fashion and throw over 
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every hope of his life for a pretty face. Passion of 
this sort, without any basis of real knowledge or 
mutual understanding, is ridiculous. A girl may 
surrender to it—some sort of girl—not the best, I'll 
swear; but for a man to do so is—well, if I was her 
father, I’d have a deuce of a lot to say.’’ 

Pelham kept calm, and the more heat his friend 
displayed, the cooler he felt himself become. He 
perfectly understood Noel’s attitude. What had — 
happened meant that Nelly, instead of marrying a 
man who would presently be wealthy, might never 
marry at all and remain on her brother’s hands for 
ever. The situation, not unnaturally, exasperated 
young Warrender, for he knew, as well as Norton — 
himself, that Nelly loved Norton; and such a woman 
was little likely to lose her heart to a second man. 
Upon that aspect of Norton’s erlgagement they could 
not speak; but there in reality lay the crux of © 
Warrender’s annoyance. His attack upon Pelham © 
served merely as an outlet for his exasperation. 

‘“ We'll leave that, old chap,’’ answered the doctor — 
quietly, when his friend ceased to speak. ‘‘ I under- — 
stand you better than you understand me, I fancy. © 
I won’t bore you with a dissertation on love at first — 
sight, though it is a phenomena quite within human — 
experience, I assure you, and people as intelligent as — 
yourself have experienced it. And I won’t let you © 
make me angry, though you are trying rather hard 
to do so. As for my Uncle Jarvis, I hope he may — 
prove a more reasonable being than you imagine, 
and approach this subject in a rather larger-minded ~ 
way than you have. You might take a lesson from 
Nelly. But if he likes to cut me off with a shilling, — 
that’s really a sublimely unimportant consideration — 
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_compared with others. It’s better to be lucky in love 
_than lucky in life. In fact, if you’re lucky in love, 
you are lucky in life. They’re one.” | 

‘* You think so now. Does the girl think so?”’ 

‘‘Tf you mean Miss Kortright, she loves me with 
deep and pure devotion, and what that means you will 
understand better should you ever fall in love your- 
self, Noel. Now you have spoken, so perhaps you'll 
let me make one suggestion: that is, old chap, to 
mind your own business. I’m likely to be here for 
some little time yet, and since my future wife and I 
are to be married before we leave, you might feel 
happier out of this place, seeing the way you look at 
it.”’ | 

‘““There, at any rate, I agree with you,’’ answered 
the younger man. ‘‘I’d thought of that even before 
you did, and, as a matter of fact, my sister and I are 
going on into Devonshire to-morrow.”’ 

“Do; and think of me kindly, Noel. Why 
shouldn’t you? It is hard to suppose that my great- 
est triumph and supreme happiness must lose me my 
best friend. Turn it over in your mind and keep your 
nerve about it and you’ll see pretty soon, I expect, 
that your attitude is rather mistaken.’’ 

Warrender turned away from him without more 
words, and many months passed by before again they 
met. The incident was closed, and Pelham, review- 
ing it, perceived that much to be expected had hap- 
pened. He felt not perturbed, for he appreciated the 
true grievance very fully. It was inevitable that 
Nelly’s brother should find matter for disappointment 
and annoyance in what had happened. He trusted 
time to heal, and at present was conscious of nothing 
but indifference concerning his future relations with 
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the Warrenders. He felt relieved that they were 
going; it seemed the proper thing to do under the 
circumstances. Their inconvenience did not trouble 
him. There were greater matters to consider. Of 
vital actions, the approach to his uncle immediately 
challenged, and that he proposed to leave until after 
the visit to Weymouth. In all else he trusted to 
Diana, for she was strong and resolute and swift to 
grasp detail and answer every passing question that 
arose. She would sweep the matter to its conclusion 
in her own masterly manner. 

To Weymouth they went and he enjoyed long and 
precious hours in her company. Her passionate love 
almost overwhelmed him: she seemed a devouring 
force rather than a woman. Her thoughts had run 
forward and she had determined to be married at 
Westport and then depart with him for a month or 
more to Italy. 

‘‘Then I shall come to your home in Chislehurst 
and be a wonderful doctor’s wife,’’ she said. “I 
suppose it must be rather a chronicle of small beer 
for a time; but I can be as patient as anybody when 
I choose, and the rich uncle won’t live for ever. How 
rich is he, by the way? You never told me.”’ 

‘“T don’t know myself. He’s a bullion merchant— 
whatever that is exactly.” 

‘* Sounds all right.”’ 

‘“It must be all right. He’s wealthy and very 
lonely. You'll turn the trick.”’ 

She considered. 

‘‘I’m not every man’s woman. I can get round 
most of them of my own generation, and once a very 
rich old man wanted to marry me. I hesitated, but 
he was too horrid. I couldn’t live with anything 
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ugly, even if it was smothered under gold and 
diamonds. I should know he was there. Ugliness is 
death to me and beauty is life. Perhaps your Uncle 
Jarvis is a woman hater?” 

‘Oh, no, he isn’t. He can be quite enthusiastic 
about some women, and see their good points.”’ 

‘You must tell me about him and what line of 
attack will be most formidable. What’s his ideal ? 
I’m rather a good actress. He’ll come to the wed- 
ding, of course?’ 

‘*T wouldn’t bet on it. In fact, I don’t believe he 
will. He’s infernally selfish, and he’s in Scotland 
till the end of September. I don’t think he’ll come 
down. How would it be if we went up for a week 
after we’re married, before we go to Italy?”’ 

“Not much! I’m not going to bother about any- 
thing in the world but ourselves on our honeymoon. 
You ought to see him if he’s the head of your family ; 
and we’ll tackle him together later. What sort of a 
wedding present will he send you—bullion? ”’ 

Pelham laughed with his lips, though his heart was 
not amused. He already saw complications in that 
vital quarter, and it was Diana’s flippant comment- 
ary that made him. He judged that she would 
have to act well indeed if Jarvis Pelham was to be 
won. 

‘“Drop him,’’ he said. ‘‘I dare say he’ll not send 
me anything. He delights in the unexpected.”’ 

‘“Then he ought to delight in me.”’ 

“You'll soon have him at your feet. Perhaps he’ll 
love you a great deal better than he does me—in fact, 
I know very well he will. Did you see Sir Benjamin 
was knocked out of the singles yesterday? But he 
and your sister have got through another round of the 
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mixed doubles, and she’s safe for the semi-final of the 
ladies’ singles.” Bair 

‘‘ Yes, Billy Evans has put Ben out. He'll be very 
sick. Billy never beat Ben level before. He’ll swear 
it’s all my fault for keeping him waiting for my 
answer. I can tell you exactly what’s going to 
happen to-day, if you like. Myra will be all honey, 
and congratulate us both from a full heart, because 
her anxieties in a certain quarter are now set at rest, 
and she will feel she’s a day’s march nearer home. 
But Ben will give me hell. At least he’ll try to, only 
if you happen to be in heaven, nothing can hurt you. 
I shall be gentle with the poor baronet. I do care a 
lot for him, you know. I like his attitude to life. 
Probably I should have married him if my father 
hadn’t fallen off the promenade.’’ 

‘Hel hate me.\* 

“‘ Undoubtedly he will. He’ll hate you very much 
indeed; and he’s rather spiteful and cold-blooded 
when he hates people. There’s a cruel streak in 
Ben when he’s crossed. But don’t be angry with 
him.” ; 

‘“Angry? How can I be angry with any created 
thing when I think of my fortune? I’d forgive a 
wasp if it stung me to-day. We look down from 
Paradise.”’ 

‘* Yes, it’s so easy to be large-minded in Paradise.”’ 

They chatted of their itinerary and Diana declared 
for Venice and Como. | 

‘‘T want to be carried idly about on canals and 
lakes,’’ she said. ‘‘ I’ve never cared for mountains 
and mules and wearisome tramps. But if you like to 
tramp up mountains, then, of course, I'll come.’’ 

‘T shall want nothing you don’t want.’’ 
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At Weymouth Sir Benjamin met their train. 
Myra was engaged in a mid-day match and could not 
come. The sportsman showed relief to learn that 
Diana desired his company, and when Pelham had 
been despatched to the lawn-tennis courts, to await 
their return thither, the other two strolled presently 
along the sea front. Then the man listened and 
heard his hard fate. 

‘“T’ve got one tremendous thing to say, Ben, and 
it includes everything,’’ she began. ‘‘ You must 
always understand that your friendship is very 
precious to me: you’ve been a rare good pal to Myra 
and to me—part of our lives, you may say. But we 
can’t put you in the place of destiny and my destiny 
is sealed. You were surprised to see that I had 
brought Doctor Pelham, though I told you that I was 
going to. The truth of the matter is that he and I 
are no longer separate people, but one. It’s hard to 
explain, unless anybody has felt it themselves and 
suddenly found themselves part of somebody else. I 
don’t suppose they can understand that; but, from the 
time. we met, till the time when we found we were 
halves of a whole and vital to each other’s existence, 
was only a matter of days. It’s terrible in a way; but 
it’s awfully true. You must try and understand.”’ 

— **Good God, Cock Robin! What are you trying 
to say?” | 

“Don’t you know? Isn’t it clear? [I’m not going 
to sing small about it. I glory in it; I’d like to shout 
it through a megaphone for everybody to hear. You 
will always be my very dear and valued friend, Ben— 
very near and dear to me. I don’t forget your 
thousand kindnesses. But there is only one man in 
the world I can marry, and that man is Norton. I am 
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married to him, for that matter. We were always 
married—always—long before we knew of each 
other’s existence—perhaps before we were born. It © 
sounds maa, but it’s solemn truth—a sort of mystery 
—religious ina way. You must take it seriously, in 
the right spirit, dear Ben.’’ 

It was evident that he had taken it seriously enough. 
He knew Diana and perceived that his hopes were 
dead. For a time his own shattering sense of loss 
kept him dumb. He considered the past. She had 
always been evasive, illusive; but she had never for 
an instant indicated that his suit was vain. Indeed, 
a thousand trifling incidents had led him to believe 
that she meant to marry him in her own time. There 
had never been a man in her life to interest her but 
himself. Her attitude to the many men she met was 
generally friendly—so friendly and so frank that they 
soon learned she was not for them. A few had pro- 
posed at short notice—rich men, who suspected their | 
positions might tempt her poverty. But she had 
‘made short work of them. She had given him—Sir 
Benjamin—her confidences. He knew her better than 
anybody in the world knew her. And he loved her 
better than her sister. It was true, as Archdeacon 
Kortright had told Pelham, that the young man 
‘found himself attracted by both girls, and his affec- 
tion had never been of a very deep quality—for a man 
can only love within the confines of his character; but 
he had finally decided upon Diana and had never felt 
in any great doubt of her answer. 

That the response had not been more imme- 
diate, mildly surprised him. 

He kept silence for a time, then replied: | 

‘‘This is a knockout for me. It seems rather 
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hard to believe that the steady devotion of years should 
have meant so little to you. I thought. es 

“Tt never meant littlk—you musn’t imagine that. 
It meant much. Your splendid friendship was the 
best thing in my life, and in Jenny Wren’s life. We 
often talked of you and wondered what existence 
would have been without you. You have been so 
much to us both—everything worth having. We 
love you. It is not too big a word. I do love you 
and I know Myra does. But this that has happened 
—don’t you see that the very superficial absurdity of 
it shows it must be true? That such a thing should 
have come to a woman like me is absurd in a way. 
But do you think I care for that? He’s the heart 
in my body.”’ 

“‘What on earth do you know about him?”’ 

‘““What does it matter how much or how little I 
know if he’s my life? If he had been a motor-car 
driver, or a fisherman, it would have been exactly the 
same. Or if he had been a soldier, or a tinker, or a 
tailor, or a ploughboy, ora thief. He is my life, and 
I must live my life, musn’t I?”’ 

‘‘Diana,’’ he said, ‘‘ think twice, for God’s sake. 
I’m not very clever and what cleverness I’ve got is 
thanks largely to you and Myra. You’ve taught me 
a good deal, anyway. Nobody from outside can be 
your life, and its infernally dangerous to put your- 
self into the hands of a man who didn’t exist for 
you a fortnight ago. Your life is in your own keep- 
ing—I can tell you that much—and what your life 
would have been with me you know very well; what 
it will be with this damned doctor you do not know 
and cannot possibly know. I'll be plain. There is 
nothing mysterious about this and nothing religious, 
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either. You’ve got no use for mystery, or religion, — 
or any sort of humbug. In brutal words, you've — 
gone mad on the outside of the man, and he’s one of — 
those amazingly handsome puppets, probably with a 
heart like a flint, who knows jolly well what he looks ~ 
like in the eyes of women and trades on it. If he was 
a decent chap and decently bred, he’d never have 
dared to ask you to marry him till he knew a great 
deal more about you. He’s a bounder and stands 
self-confessed. And how a woman like you can let 
a sudden, purely animal passion for a fellow animal 
make you jump into his arms in this beastly way, I — 
don’t know. It’s too bad to be true. It’s unreal. 
You’re not that sort. I don’t say anything about 
myself. I’m only thinking of you. Do, for your 
own sake alone, look ahead. What can it come to? — 
Do you see yourself a peddling doctor’s wife in a_ 
London suburb? Is that what you would make of © 
your future? It’s grotesque.’’ 

‘He will be rich some day.”’ 

‘‘He’s a loathsome hound and you’ll live to find it 
out.”’ 

She rose from the seat where they had talked 
together. ‘" 
‘‘Take me to the lawn-tennis ground now. [’m 
ever so sorry you feel like that about it. But I don’t 
blame you, Ben; I knew I must hear hard words. 
I shall never care less for you because you’ve spoken 
them, or because I can’t marry you. Only don’t. 
think I’m a pig and nothing better. You know 
better yourself. I’m quite intelligent and know very 
well that such love as I feel for this man can only be 
the immortal and everlasting variety. This is no- 
whim. He is no nicer to look at than you are and, 
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I dare say, will not make me such a kind husband as 
you might; but he is my life. There’s nothing more 
to be said, except that he is not a loathsome hound, 
as you very well know. He happens to be a gentle- 
man, with a refinement of feeling and delicacy of 
soul which you and I lack. So don’t feel ferocious, 
but keep your nerve about it. It’s got to be and it’s 
going to be ever so soon, my dear friend.”’ 

‘“T’m looking on ahead,’’ he answered. ‘“‘ Re- 
member what you have said to-day and see what you 
are saying a year hence. He’s everything, as you 
think, for the moment, but the love that springs up 
in this way—to call it love—is neither immortal nor 
everlasting. On the contrary, it’s generally devilish 
short. Granted he’s your life now—wait—wait and 
see if he’s your life in a year’s time.”’ 

‘You don’t understand, Ben. Is love a matter of 
time? Is life a matter of time? This is the immor- 
tal moment. Let other people count the cost and 

worry about twelve months hence.’’ 

_ They walked together and he boiled with rage at 
the man who had supplanted him. He was a cold 
and calculating spirit—cheerful and amiable when 
not crossed, but capable of malignity before disap- 
pointment. He had early inherited his endowment 
of wealth and position. He was used to his own way 
and to the praise and applause of his fellow creatures. 
This reverse smote him to the heart; but he now exer- 
cised control over his speech and said little more. 
He did what he had bidden Diana do and looked 
ahead. 

“Forgive my blunt words. You know well 
enough what this means to me. I’ve crashed—rather 
unexpectedly. I don’t mean that I had any right to 
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hope. Of course you are above me in everything; 
but I didn’t think I was going down quite like this. 
I’m going to be sporting and congratulate him. 
Of course you’ll be dumb concerning my pro- 
posal?” 3 

‘“Of course, Ben. I’m much too proud of the fact 
that you could care for me like that, to share such a 
compliment with anybody on earth.”’ 

She lied lightly and believed the worst was over. 
They had entered the tournament grounds and she 
spoke again. 

‘“There he is, watching Myra in that women’s 
doubles.’’ 

Meantime the girl had proved a true prophet and 
when Norton found her sister half an hour earlier, 
strolled with her ten minutes before she began her 
match and told her his news, Myra received him— 
with no little astonishment, indeed, but in an amiable 
spirit. She was not aware that family secrets had 
been laid bare to Pelham’s understanding and did not 
dream that he knew she cared deeply for Pershouse;_ 
but the fact was true enough, and as her sister’s en-_ 
gagement meant an end of jealousy in the only vital 
quarter, Myra’s amiability was explained. His news 
indeed put her into a very good temper, and her 
cheerfulness took shape in some brilliant lawn-tennis 
when she began to play. She proved to be in her 
finest form, and after Pelham had risen to meet 
Diana and her companion, and Sir Benjamin had 
quietly congratulated the doctor on his engagement, 
all three sat and watched Myra. She was tall, lithe, 
swift-footed. In her short skirt and short-sleeved — 
flannel blouse she covered an immense deal of ground 
and volleyed with extraordinary power and accuracy. 
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The pair opposed to her and her partner were not 
well matched, and while one happened to be very 
good, the other lacked first class quality and proved 
uncertain. Myra pelted her and the issue was never 
in doubt. Miss Kortright and her partner won 6-4, 
6-0, and finished brilliantly while her friends looked 
on and the spectators applauded. 

Their subsequent attention was, of course, devoted 
to the great news of the day, and after luncheon, 
which they all took together, Sir Benjamin had a 
brief conversation with Pelham. The latter was 
apologetic, knew far more than Pershouse imagined, 
and feared that the other man would hold him in sus- 
picion and speak harsh words; but Ben committed 
himself to no opinion. He let Norton talk and en- 
deavoured to judge of his character and probable 
stability. He judged him contemptuously, but 
showed no sign of his secret feelings. When all 
met again, he devoted himself to Myra and let her 
know that he had scratched for all events, save the 
mixed doubles which he was playing with her. He 
explained his defection by a strained tendon and the 
need to nurse himself. She only suspected, but her 
sister understood. 7 

In the evening Diana returned with her betrothed 
to Westport and expressed thankfulness that the 
event of the day had passed. 

“He was fairly sporting about it,’’ she said. 
‘Of course he hates you very much, but that’s only 
natural. You must live it down. He doesn’t know 
I told you that he wanted to marry me, and he never 
must. Now I’ve gone over the top ae you’ve got to 
do the same. Are you going to Scotland?”’ 

** Not sure. [| think Ill write.” 
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His attitude marked the difference between them. 
She shook her head. | 

‘“ Better do what I did and go straight for him.” 
she declared. ‘‘I’m thinking of you, not him, just 
as I thought of myself and not him when I tackled 
Ben. If you want peace of mind, get a thing settled 
and out of the way. I hate unpleasant and inevi- 
table meetings hanging over me.”’ 

“T’ll go up, then. There’s such a lot to do that — 
one hardly knows where to begin. And everything 
involves leaving you, and I hate to leave you.”’ 

‘© We shan’t have time to think.”’ ee 3 

Indeed, Diana was right. It seemed that she 
ordered the forthcoming weeks and both inspired and 
controlled the whirlwind of change that swept Norton 
forward. She gloried in the confusion and excite- 
ment, and while the rest found life a dream, Norton’s 
bride anticipated events with clear sight and showed 
a genius for detail and swift organization that her 
father and sister had not suspected. | 

She went to Chislehurst with Pelham, saw her — 
future home and directed that certain things should — 
be done; then, while he was in Scotland, she spent 
her time at London and devoted the greater part of © 
her father’s wedding gift of two hundred guineas to 
the purchase of her trousseau. Myra helped her : ing 
Myra she had, for once, found a staunch and ready — 
ally. The sisters were in truth nothing to each 
other and never had been; but the elder rose to this 
occasion, and while at the bottom of her heart, ‘ Cock 
Robin’ very well knew the secret reason for “Jenny — 
Wren’s’ good spirits and loyal aid, that mattered 
not; the sisters worked together and left nothing to 
accident or chance. | 
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Their father lived in bewilderment and was con- 
scious of increasing discomfort as the event slowly 
established its reality in his mind. Talking to eae 
on her return, he defined his anxiety. 

‘No family, no money, but prospects. That is 
all one is able to ascertain. I like him; he’s a gentle- 
man and an exceedingly charming fellow. He 
should make a name in his profession, doubtless, after 
years of devotion to it. I ask myself repeatedly 
whether our dear Diana quite realises the signifi- 
cance of what she is doing. It is so unlike her to 
dash into the supreme adventure of a girl’s life at 
this headlong gait. Perhaps love blunts the imagin- 
ation; I don’t: know; it didn’t blunt mine; but the 
life of a general practitioner’s wife—I feel sometimes 
a good deal clouded when I associate these conditions 
with your sister.”’ 

Myra, however, comforted him and declared her- 
self well pleased and full of hope for Diana’s future. 

‘Such love as theirs will laugh at any passing 
disabilities. Norton is a delightful man, and I’m 
sure he’s really very clever. If Diana only faces the 
situation and does her part, they will soon be at the 
top of the tree. Chislehurst is full of rich London 
people and he’ll have the cream of the medical prac- 
tice in a few years. Besides, there is his tremen- 
dously rich uncle, who has nobody else to leave his 
money to.”’ 

‘‘Derfect love casteth out fear’—we know that,”’ 
admitted the Archdeacon, doubtfully, ‘“‘ but to one 
of my generation, an affair of the heart conducted 
with such a bewildering expedition, gives us 
seriously to consider. You think they really know 
their own minds?” ~ 
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‘I’m sure they do. It’s not like two young 
idiots—or two children. They are both clever and 
far-sighted.” 

‘‘ What did Sir Benjamin say when he heard about © 
ras 

But since the young baronet had concealed his 
tribulations very carefully from Diana’s sister, she 
was able to declare that he heartily hoped they would — 
be happy. The fact pleased her father for reasons ~ 
he concealed. It seemed to argue that Myra and not — 
Diana really interested Pershouse. 

When he returned from Scotland, Norton Pelham 
had little to say, and what he did tell his betrothed 
was considerably less than the truth. Thus, even 
before his marriage, he had gone far to sow those 
dragon’s teeth that must presently create bitter ene- 
mies against himself. The tremendous advent of ~ 
love had found the weak spot in his armour; for if 
moral cowardice is doorkeeper of a man’s life, a time — 
swiftly comes when the portals will admit other foes. 
Accident had created the peril and now life swept — 
forward so swiftly that, ignorant of the fact, the 
young doctor was entering, not upon the paradise he — 
dreamed, but a reality destined to plunge him in 
disaster. 

His uncle had seen him, and expecting the news © 
that he desired, had made him welcome. But upon — 
learning the truth, Jarvis Pelham heartily cursed his — 
nephew in words sprung from passion and bitter 
disappointment, bade him take himself away, and 
swore by God that Norton would be less to him 
henceforth than the beggar at his back door. 

Everything was ended in ten minutes. But by the 
time he had returned south again, the resilient quali-_ 
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ties of youth reacted against a blow which Jarvis 
Pelham’s nephew had anticipated. He argued from 
his uncle’s standpoint and perceived that the man, 
unaccustomed to reverse and long convinced that his 
desire must be fruitful of good to all concerned, 
would be naturally aggrieved. Nothing was left but 
to trust the future, and since the present was no time 
to confess a defeat that might, after all, be more ap- 
parent than real, he hid the facts when he returned to 
Diana, and only indicated that he had bowled the 
veteran over with his sudden news and left him in 
rather a stormy and uncertain frame of mind. ~ 
‘He did just what I expected,’’ declared Norton. 
“Tt was so sudden that his elderly intelligence 
couldn’t grasp it. He’s a crusty old bachelor who 
knows no more about love than a caterpillar, and it 
will be up to you presently to show him what a wise 
man I am. We must leave him to stew in his own 
juice till we come home; then we'll tackle him 


together.”’ 
‘‘He’s not coming to the wedding?” 
“T wouldn’t say that. You never know with a 


creature of impulse like Uncle Jarvis, and I dare say 
he’ll come. I gave him all particulars of place and 
miine.”’ 

He had, of course, done nothing of the sort, since 
he was not allowed to hear his own voice again after 
his confession; but thus he lied, under the conviction 
that his falsehoods were necessary for the moment; 
and if his conscience spoke, he stifled its voice with- 
out a pang. 

Time sped and events swept to their conclusion. 
Mrs. Pelham, Norton’s mother, a little, timid and 
still beautiful woman, arrived from Yorkshire for the 
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wedding, and the marriage rite was duly celebrated 
on a still, grey morning at the end of August. A 
few elderly relations of the bride also attended, and 
two clerical friends of Archdeacon Kortright assisted 
him in the service, while a medical friend of the 
bridegroom was best man, since Nicol Hart could 
not come. But the ceremony lacked all show and 
the company broke up as soon as the wedded pair 
had departed. 

Of presents Diana had no stint and many were 
handsome; but the best came from Sir Benjamin © 
Pershouse. Engagements. prevented him from 
attending the wedding, so he wrote with regret; he 
sent Diana jewels—absurdly splendid for the life 
that awaited her. His generosity moved her far 
more than she confessed, and her letter of thanks 
satisfied him. If she had seen the implicit cruelty 
of such a gift, she did not admit it even to herself. 


CHAPTER V 
AFTERMATH 


™ HOUGH the narrative appears to quicken with 
bewildering rapidity at this juncture, it is only 
because events to be recorded did, in truth, follow 
each other very swiftly. Such sudden fires as had 
wakened to blaze together and unite the man and 
woman under conditions of irrational speed, were 
destined either to burn themselves out, or presently 
sink into an enduring and steadfast flame. Diana» 
knew that the glamour and romance of her enter- 
prise must ere long recede into the past, and she 
honestly believed that, from her possession of the 
perfect man, would result new emotions destined to 
make their home happy no matter how humble. Nor 
did the honeymoon suggest that she could be mis- 
taken. Norton was a great lover, and they lived a 
life of absolute devotion, which to both their minds 
argued an understanding that no future fret of life 
would have power to dull or diminish. But Como 
and Maggiore are wondrous spell-binders and the 
nature of their pleasures, in the mountains and on 
the magic bosoms of jewelled waters, deadened them 
for a few fleeting weeks to what lay beyond. The 
man knew how tremendous must be the contrast 
when arduous work returned for him and the mono- 
tony of a small home and unfamiliar thrift awaited 
Diana; but her love promised to be proof against the 
87 
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demands of the future; and when his memory re- 
morselessly reminded him that the expected devotion 
and patience must be in part founded on hopes pre- 
sently to be fulfilled, he put the thought away. For 
those hopes would in all probability never be ful- 
filled, and he had hidden that fact from her. 

More than once during the honey-month, Diana 
speculated on her meeting with Jarvis Pelham, and 
when she did so, he hinted that the longer such meet- 


ing was postponed, the greater the certainty of its — 


SUCCESS. 

So they revelled in each other, and to please her 
he added another week to the unclouded joys of union 
before they returned to England. Then, in October, 
when the leaf began to fall and signs of winter 
touched their home, they came back to it, and Diana, 
with courage and determination, but no experience, 
set about her new life and its novel duties. She had 
always shirked a poor woman’s commonplace tasks 
and knew nothing whatever of that tyranny of the 
passing hour which is the lot of most young wives. 
She had never bothered about housekeeping and the 
control of servants; she had never even learned to 
sew or mend, despite the fact of being a poor man’s 
daughter. And now the knowledge so entirely lack- 
ing was forcibly demanded, and beauty and charm 
and high spirits proved no substitute for practical 
understanding of daily problems and the sleepless 
skill to make small means produce comfort. Patience 
was not a virtue of Diana. She despised the daily 
trivialities and had always regarded the accomplish- 
ments of the ‘ good manager ’ as to be acquired swiftly 
and easily by any intelligent person driven to acquire 
them; but in practice she soon found herself faced 
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with numerous failures. The need for plotting and 
planning and looking ahead, while entertaining at 
first as a new Sensation, became a nuisance in process 
of time. All novelty held salt and savour for her, and 
she had enjoyed to the utmost limit the novelty of 
marriage and even the entertainment of housekeeping 
and the obligations of a small income; but life pro- 
ceeded, and because the woman had changed her life 
for another, opposite and dissimilar to the old at 
every possible point, she could not change her 
nature, or reconcile it with conditions so radically 
different. 

“You'll soon find your feet, my precious girl,’ 
Norton had prophesied; but as time passed, in the 
intervals of his own progress, he became conscious of 
two facts. He perceived that his wife’s cleverness 
and abilities were fully equal to her new task and that 
she had no difficulty in realizing the value of money, 
since life had always impressed that upon her and she 
had never learned to be extravagant; but he also 
found that she could not easily train her mind to the 
outlook, or abide with patience the years of economy 
that ultimate success must demand. 

People called, and an acquaintance in London also 
found Diana out and paid visits, but a grievance 
speedily developed, and when she found her husband, 
by the nature of his profession, could not take any 
great part in her social life, Mrs. Pelham felt per- 
turbed. That they were not in a position to entertain 
she knew; but she did not know that he was proud, 
and when she found him averse from accepting 
invitations to the dinner parties of the wealthy, for 
the reason that he could not return them, she resented 
it. She herself had been accustomed to take without 
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giving; but a man’s attitude was not hers in this 
matter. 

‘A doctor, surely,’’ she said, ‘‘is not expected to © 
do that. Your profession and comparative poverty — 
are quite well understood. Rich people ask us for 
ourselves, well knowing that we cannot entertain 
them in the same way; and by refusing, they only 
think—quite rightly—that you are foolish and stand- 
ing in your own light. My father often dines with — 
county people, because everybody is proud to enter- 
tain him; so why we should turn down these rich city 
folk, and very likely lose good patients by so doing, 
perhaps you’ll explain, sweetheart.’ 

But his explanation did not satisfy her, and at last 
she accepted a dinner invitation and told him that she 
had done so. 

For a moment the air seemed charged with explogaa 
perils; but only fora moment. Norton looked into 
his wife’s eyes; then he took her face between his 
hands and kissed her. It was not for him to oppose 
her. 

‘“ Wear the dress i loved on Como,”’ he said, ‘I 
haven’t seen it since.’ 

Life ran smoothly for a season after that, and the 
man by swift degrees began to see the nature of the © 
demands that his wife would make upon his time. — 
In the light of his deep devotion, they were not at © 
first arduous, and he hoped that circumstances might 
presently relax them. He desired children and — 
imagined that Diana did the same. Little by little 
they discovered each other’s limitations and, thanks 
to her more direct and fearless methods, Diana pre- — 
sently knew a great deal more of her husband than 
he knew of her. For, while she could push matters 
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to extremes when it pleased her to do so, she was a 
woman and had all a woman’s powers of evasion and 
concealment when she desired to preserve her own 
secrets. She found him kind, generous and some- 
what uxorious. The latter fact bored her, for her 
passion, now sated, only leaped fitfully, and while 
for a season the present and its new emotions sufficed 
her, she looked forward more frequently to a time 
when life would expand and present wider interests 
and greater opportunities for the pleasures she desired. 

There was no rift, for the doctor had imagination 
and very well understood that her new life, different 
at every angle from the old, must of necessity put a 
tax on Diana and not seldom demand from her pluck 
and patience. The pluck she did not lack; but he 
strove to help her cultivate patience, and presently 
found that she would only do so in consideration of 
the time tocome. He tried to eliminate Jarvis Pelham 
from these calculations, but not successfully. He 
pointed to his own progress, which was genuine, and 
Diana had helped him not a little in his practice 
already, for she could be exceedingly tactful and 
gracious where prospective patients were concerned. 
Indeed, the fact that a man so dangerously handsome 
as Norton was now married and settled, proved also 
a circumstance to increase his business. He was able, 
attentive and considerate, and under different con- 
ditions had undoubtedly made a very real success of 
his profession. But he could not devote himself 
wholly to it. Other factors intervened. His wife 
never forgot the promise of potential wealth, and 
perceived that, no matter what his success, many 
years must pass, to find them both middle-aged, 
before anything like ample means could be hoped for. 
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Meantime, there was Uncle Jarvis; and from Uncle 
Jarvis had come no sign. 

In secret Norton had written to the old man—a very 
dutiful and circumspect letter; and he had received no 
reply. This fact he concealed from Diana; but it 
inspired him to another action and he strove to renew 
his friendship with the Warrenders. He doubted the 
possibility and was relieved to find they offered no 
objection, when he wrote and asked them to visit him 
and spend a Saturday afternoon at Chislehurst, as 
they had often done before his marriage. Noel 
Warrender replied that they would do so. His letter 
was brief, yet not unfriendly, and when he and Nelly 
arrived, Diana chose to make them very welcome and 
express her pleasure at meeting two of her husband’s 
old and valued friends. 

Supremely ignorant of the secrets that lay hidden 
in the bosoms of Nelly, Noel and Norton, she took 
the line best calculated to set them all at ease; and 
the other woman did her part and preserved a 
pleasant and kindly attitude. She praised the home 
and declared that Norton looked happier than she 
had ever seen him. No hint of the truth reached 
Diana; but she admired Nelly and applauded her 
sense and charm when the visit had ended. They 
walked to the station when the day was done, and 
while his wife and Noel’s sister proceeded ahead of 
them, Norton had an opportunity to speak of private 
matters. to his friend. He was anxious for informa- 
tion concerning his uncle; but Noel could not tell him 
much. 

‘‘He’s not well and the doctors have ordered him 
not to work so hard. He only goes to the city four 
days a week, but he does a bit at home, and Nelly 
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says the days he stops there are not his best days. 
He has only lived for making money all his life, and 
when he knocks off work he’ll probably soon pan out 
altogether, for he has nothing to fall back upon. 
He’s chucked Oils—sick of them ; but he still gambles 
a bit and is generally on the right side.”’ 

“Did Nelly tell you I’d written to him?”’ 

‘“She did. She opens all his letters, and though 
she gave him that one unopened, recognizing your 
writing, he told her to read it aloud to him. It was 
rather an adventure for her. I may as well say, since 
we're being personal, old man, that I was a bit mad 
_ when I heard of your engagement; but I remembered, 
when I calmed down, that you had told me of certain 
vital points that needed clearing up before you 
could—well, do what your uncle wanted, I suppose; 
and I saw afterwards that the vital point was your 
love for somebody else. Whether, if your wife had 
turned you down, you would on the top of that, have 
asked Nelly to marry you and even intended to do so, 
I can’t say. I hope not: it sounds rather too barbar- 
ous, doesn’t it? But of course you know Nelly really 
did care for you; and there was your future at stake. 
‘Altogether rather a fix perhaps for anybody. How- 
ever, we can drop all that. You’re married, and still 
Nelly’s friend, and therefore I’m your friend. To go 
back to your letter. She says it was a perfectly 
sporting and reasonable letter, asking the old chap 
if you might bring Mrs. Pelham to see him as the 
head of the family, and so on. What he said after 
hearing it was, ‘Curse his damned cheek.’ Then he 
tore up the letter and chucked it into the waste paper 
basket. But the incident wasn’t closed. This is 
where Nelly comes in. She, greatly daring—as she 
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always can be for other people—and greatly forgiving 
also, if I may say so, tackled J. P. She ventured to 
hope that he would at least bring himself to see you 
and your wife, and she was clever enough to use the 
right argument. She knew you were down and out 
with him for the present: and she didn’t press you; 
but she pointed out that Mrs. Pelham could not be 
blamed. She asserted positively that your wife must 
be in utter ignorance of J. P.’s opinions and ambi- 
tions. She went so far as to say that probably Mrs. 


Pelham had never heard of J. P. at all and was 


actually ignorant of his existence. Nelly’s idea was 
that if he saw her—your wife—and by good luck took 
a fancy to her, the situation might be saved; and so 
she asked him to let her write that way ; and reminded 
him that you had always been a good nephew and all 
that. She’s very chummy with him now-a-days and 
he relies more and more upon her. So she felt that 
she might influence him if anybody could.”’ 
‘* She failed, however ? ”’ 


‘‘She did—absolutely. If he’d flared up and got © 


into a passion, something might have come of it, 
because she says that it’s always a good sign when 
he gets into a rage about anything. But he didn’t 


flare, or show any temper whatever. He just listened | 


to her and, when she had done, thanked her. Then 
he began to dictate a letter—nothing to do with you. 
She bothered a lot when she came home; and she’s 
bothering still. She’s always thinking how she can 
bring you together, but there’s no chance of doing 
anything yet that I can see. I dare say if she gets 
him in a good mood, she’ll tell him how mea 
your wife is.’ 


‘ He’s ill, you say? D’you know his 5 ii o 


i 
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‘“ Nelly does.’ 

““T might er eke inquiries privately and 
then send him something calculated to do him good.” 

Noel hesitated. 

‘*Of course you’ll do what you think politic; but 
don’t drag Nelly in, Pelham. If, for example, J. P. 
thought she was plotting behind his back to get you 
into favour—you see? Of course she would plot like 
a shot; she’d do anything; but—well—you know 
what I’m thinking.”’ 

‘‘That I might queer her pitch with my uncle and 
rob her of her well-earned legacy? ”’ 

‘“Exactly. You wouldn’t wish that, would you? 
She wouldn’t care. She loved you and I suppose she 
always will—built so. Women are—about one in a 
million of them. She’d chuck away any chance a 
thousand times over if she could do you a good turn— 
or anybody else. I never knew a sane person care 
so little about her own interests, if she could help 
anybody else. But I’m not made that way. I’ve 
smarted like hell over this business, knowing Nelly 
better than anybody else; and what she may reap 
when the end comes—possibly sooner than we 
expect—will have been mighty well earned, I assure 
you.” 

‘‘T know that as well as you do, old chap. And 
I’d rather cut off my right hand than lessen the 
chances by a farthing. If there’s a shade of a shade 
of danger to her, I’ll not approach my uncle again. 
In fact, I'll say here and now that I will not—not 
directly, anyway. I may go and try to see him in 
the hope he’ll weaken—especially if he’s ill—but I'll 
do nothing whatever that could by any stretch of 
his beastly, vindictive imagination involve her.” 
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‘‘You don’t mind my pointing it out? I wish he 
would see your wife. She’s a lovely woman— 
absolutely gorgeous—and as clever as they make 
them, apparently. The trouble is that he has no use 
for any women but Nelly.’’ 

They talked until the station was reached; then 
Norton and Diana saw the brother and sister on their 
journey home and returned together. His wife, in 
good spirits and heartened by her woman Sa 
chaffed Norton. 

‘“Fancy knowing that girl and not apie her to 
marry you! She’s worth a thousand of me.’ 

But he shook his head. 

‘“ You are getting so absurdly modest now-a-days. 
I suppose you can afford to be, because you know 
you are the sun to every other woman’s moon. Nelly 
Warrender’s all right; but she’s—just Nelly; you’re 
Diana. Admiration is one thing, worship is another.’’ 

A few weeks later Diana went to visit her father, 
and her husband lived for a fortnight without her. 
It was a time that he welcomed, for it gave him 
leisured evenings to debate his position and calculate | 
the chances. His first inspiration with respect to his | 
uncle improved as he debated it. He considered how 
he might get acquainted with Jarvis Pelham’s 
physician, and knowing a man of his own year who — 
practised at Hampstead, saw that he might easily 
do so without any reference to Nelly. | 

He pursued this course while Diana was at Brook- — 
leigh and learned in confidence the nature of his | 
uncle’s condition; but then he perceived that it was 
impossible to make suggestions for the patient with- 
out abusing that confidence. In any case, on learn- 
ing the nature of the ailment, he found himself 
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powerless to better the present treatment. One thing, 
however, he did learn: that Jarvis Pelham was un- 
likely to live long. The fact increased his anxiety. 
He strung himself to the ordeal and called upon his 
uncle. But the manservant who conveyed his card, 
immediately returned with the information that Mr. 
Pelham was not at home. 
Diana came back cheerfully and returned to the 
business of her life—its work and play. The 
Archdeacon was well and making arrangements to 
terminate his long years of service six months later. 
Myra was going to the Riviera and hoped that it 
might be possible for her sister to join her in a 
month’s time. His wife became very affectionate and 
precious to Norton when he agreed to let her do so. 
_ Then they went on fighting the battle side by side. 
At first the everyday differences of husband and wife 
‘belonged to the usual trend of such things and 
mattered not at all; but in time into the harmless 
altercations composed with a kiss or caress, there 
crept an acerbity that made the differences last longer 
and left some of them with venom remaining. Of 
these, the fatal difference could never heal, and there 

came at last a time when Diana, weary of his evasions 
_ina certain particular, resolved to tackle the unknown 
_and mysterious uncle herself. She lacked not for 
assurance and nerve; she shared nothing of Norton’s 
apparent reluctance to take a propitiatory step, and 
| though she now perceived that a measure of fear 
| entered into his calculations, she felt none, and his 
_ opinion that Uncle Jarvis must be left severely alone 
_ until such time as he made the first sign of forgive- 
| ness, left her now indifferent. She saw no reason for 
| delay, especially after hearing that he was a sick 
| G 
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man. She had no little justice upon her side; she 
remembered her husband’s early assurances, that 
once the old man saw her, he must swiftly yield; and 
she determined to give Jarvis Pelham the opportunity. 
Ignorant of her husband’s olive branches and their 
reception, she kept her resolve to herself, and on a 
day in February, merely saying she was going to 
London for a few hours to lunch with friends and 
buy some clothes for her coming visit to the south, 
set out, proceeded to Hampstead and called at the 
massive house overlooking the Heath. Its import- 
ance and evident prosperity heartened her. The 
lodge was smart, the great sweep of the drive well 
kept, the trees massive and handsome in their huge, 
winter nakedness. A woman descended and emerged 
from the open gates of iron as Diana prepared to 
enter and she recognized Nelly Warrender. 

Both were greatly surprised, for Norton’s wife 
knew not that Nelly worked for her husband’s uncle; 
but it was Noel’s sister who more clearly understood 
the chance meeting. And, guessing that Diana was 
not likely to be here at the wish of her employer— 
knowing, indeed, his opinion on the subject of 
Norton’s marriage, she felt deep doubt and fear. 
Yet any shadowy idea of warning the visitor was 
prevented by Diana herself. She asked questions, 
but was not prepared to answer them. She ex- 
perienced great pleasure at seeing Nelly and great 
interest that she should just have been calling upon 
her husband’s uncle. 

“‘T didn’t know you knew him,”’ she said. ; 

‘Why, Norton could have told you that. Pm 
Mr. Pelham’s private secretary.’’ 

‘‘ How frightfully exciting. Is he in?” 


’ 
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‘Yes; he’s in.”’ 

Diana was not prepared to discuss the reason for 
her own actions. She had not, of course, the faintest 
knowledge of the truth—a fact that Nelly guessed 
quickly enough. For a moment dismay chilled her 
heart as Norton’s wife swept past with a friendly nod. 
She had a momentary instinct to run after her and 
stop her; but the futility of any such action was too 
apparent. She could not be sure that Diana was 
there without her husband’s sanction, though it 
seemed most improbable that Norton would have sup- 
ported any such dangerous proceeding. She hoped 
that the girl would be refused admission. That was 
the best thing to happen at present, in Nelly’s judg- 
ment. She finally decided that Norton must have 
been responsible, and then had time to wonder why 
he had kept her own relations with his uncle secret. 
The answer to that question was speedily forth- 
coming. 

She had loitered, expecting to find Diana quickly 
return; but there was no sign of her, and after Nelly 
had chatted for ten minutes to a woman at the lodge, 
she knew that Mrs. Pelham must have been admitted. 
Fearing and wondering, she went her way and tried 
to hope that unexpected success had rewarded Diana’s 
manceuvre. And yet that seemed impossible. She 
had left the old man in a mood more than usually 
saturnine and despondent concerning his own 
physical condition. 

- Meantime, the visitor had sent in her card and a 
thing very astonishing in itself did not much astonish 
her, for she was unaware of its significance and how 
little it might have been expected to happen. Jarvis 
Pelham was at home. She followed a footman into 
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the drawing-room and there waited for five minutes 
until he appeared. ~ 

It was a handsome room containing much evidence 
of riches; but it was a room without a soul—a room 
little occupied and lacking any individuality or 
personal distinction. Professional decorators had 
created the effect; but Diana, none the less, admired 
it as evidence of the owner’s wealth. 

A sudden whim had prompted Jarvis Pelham to 
see his nephew’s wife. From no shadow of kindly 
feeling did he do so, but rather the reverse. He 
doubted not that Norton had sent her and he was 
cynically interested, not only to learn why, but also 
to see the woman that fairly intelligent man could 
prefer to Nelly Warrender. He hated Diana before 
he saw her, for she had come between him and one 
of his most cherished ambitions. 

She seated herself before a very fine piece of 
Japanese lacquer work and was admiring the cabinet, 
rather for its obvious value than its beauty, when 
the owner appeared. He walked with a stick, and 
she saw a tall lean clean-shaven and cadaverous 
man—very bald, with heavy, sad eyes and a dull skin 
from which the hue of health had faded. He regarded 
her intently, but without change of expression, 
touched the hand she extended to -him and then bade 
her sit down again. | 

‘‘ Who sent you to me?”’ he asked in slow, deep 
tones. ; 7 

‘‘Not Norton,’? she answered. ‘‘I. won't keep 
you, Mr. Pelham, but I detest mystery and evasion. 
The matter lies in a nutshell. My husband appears 
to be afraid of you.”’ : 

‘‘ Not without reason.’’ 
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‘Then why does he hide the reason from me?”’ 
* He does? ”’ 


““ Certainly he does. I love him very much and he 


is a good, hard-working man; but in the matter of 


you, he puzzles me, so exceedingly that I have grown 


impatient. His attitude seems unreasonable and 
absurd to me. Again and again I have wanted to 
come and see you, as the head of Norton’s family and 
his only relative—except his mother; and again and 
again he has made some excuse. But why??’’ 

‘You haven’t the faintest idea, I suppose? ’’ 

“Not the faintest. He hinted, in a vague sort of 
way after his marriage, that you were not exactly 
pleased at it; but since you had never seen me and 
could have no possible quarrel with me, I wondered 
if that were really the case. And I’m a direct, 
straight sort of woman and hate needless compli- 
cations in life. I want to be friends, Mr. Pelham. 
Is there any reason why you should deny me your 
friendship ? ”’ 

_ Diana spoke with her brightest smiles, but they 
won no returning smile. 

““ Has your husband ever talked of me to you?”’ 

“Often and often—with admiration and respect. 
Gratitude, too. He is deeply conscious of your 
generosity to him—how you let him finish his medical 
career and allowed him to visit France and Italy for 
special courses. He doesn’t forget. He is always 
wishing that he could do something to show you his 
sense of obligation. He is worried about you now, 
because he has heard that you are not feeling very 
well.”’ 
“He needn’t worry. My health will make no 
difference to him—or my wealth, either.’’ 


— 
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‘Why not, Mr. Pelham? Why should you deny 
him the right to be friendly instead of frightened ?”’ 

The old man regarded her without emotion. He 
saw that she was a very handsome woman and he 
rather admired her line of approach. But was it 
based on knowledge, or ignorance? She must surely 
be ignorant, for she was too intelligent to be wasting 
her time with him if in reality she knew anything 
about the relations existing between him and his 
nephew. He decided that she was not acting. 

‘“How much has your husband told you of the 
past?’’ he asked. ‘“‘It is true that I completed his 
education and gave him his start in life; but it is also 
true that there came a time when I did invite and 
expect a return—a return, I may say, inspired by 
nothing but the desire to complete the good work I 
had begun.”’ 

‘“No; he never mentioned any opportunity to 
pleasure you, Mr. Pelham. But he is always wishing 
for such an opportunity.”’ | 

“That is interesting. Concerning me, then, he 
merely told you that I was a very rich man, who had 
been a good uncle to him? He never hinted of the. 
course I had so much desired him to take—of the 
good and wise thing I wanted him to do—of the act | 
that was essential if he desired to keep my friend- 
ship?” 

“Never, 

‘You have married a lying worm, madam.”’ 

‘‘T hope not. This sounds like a very cruel mis- 
understanding, Mr. Pelham. May I beg you to 
explain?’ | 

‘You may, and I will do so. I desired my nephew — 
to marry a certain girl—admirably fitted to be his 
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wife in every respect—a girl worth a thousand of 
himself—strong—wise—patient and kind-hearted—a 
girl to better the lot of any man whom she might 
honour with her affection. I found, through her 
brother, that this young woman cared for my nephew. 
She was not one capable of pretending affection for 
gain. She is the straightest, most honourable 
creature who ever breathed. I never saw nor shall 
-see her like. The vital point was therefore gained. 
Had the case been otherwise, I should have left it 
alone, because her future happiness was more to me 
than most things. But the way was clear and I have 
every reason to believe that my nephew had practic- 
ally decided. Then he came to me in Scotland last 
year to tell me that he was engaged to you.”’ 

. but it he ’ began Diana. 

‘Wait a moment. You can speak afterwards, if 
you have anything to say. There is one more point. 
I made it absolutely clear to Norton Pelham that if 
he did not fall in with my wishes, he might cease to 
regard himself as any nephew of mine. I was con- 
vinced that my plans were for his everlasting benefit 
and I felt that, if he turned them down, he was a 
graceless, ungrateful fool and I would wash my 
hands of him. He already knew that exceedingly 
well before he went to Westport and met you. He 
knew that as surely as he declined to marry Nelly 
Warrender, he was a penniless man so far as I was 
concerned—knew it as well as he knew me. Now, 
please, tell me whether you were aware of the facts 
before you engaged yourself to him, or if he merely 
evaded them and left me out of your calculations as 
well as his own. I only ask to know, and then you 
will see our interview is ended.”’ 
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She was silent for a moment but rose. She had 
turned very white beneath her artificial colour, and 
her voice was unsteady as she replied. 

‘“Our interview is ended as you say, Mr. Pelham. 
My husband only told me that he had a wealthy uncle 
who had greatly befriended him in the past, and 
that it largely lay with me to cement the friendship 
in the future—a thing he believed me capable of 
doing.”’ 7 

‘‘T am sorry for you, then. I suspected as much. 
You understand now my reason for calling him a 
lying worm?” : 

He rang the bell and there was a silence between 
them. A footman appeared. 

‘‘Good-bye, Mr. Pelham. Under the circum- 
stances it was kind of you to see me.’’ | 

He took her hand. 

‘*T am sorry for you,’’ he repeated coldly, and she 
left him. 

Jarvis Pelham regarded her retreating figure with 
the ghost of a smile. 

‘* He'll be hit as hard as ever I could wish now,”’ 
thought the old man. 

But the blow was not to fall as soon as he hoped, 
for Diana’s experiences were incomplete. She went 
away in a passion of flaming anger. She was sur- 
prised at herself, for she had never trembled with 
wrath like this: life had never outraged her after 
such a manner. It seemed to her that windows were 
opening in her soul and revealing depths and powers 
she had never guessed at. The depths had been 
unplumbed, the powers unsuspected but for this. evil 
trick of Chance; yet now she began quickly to realize 
them. Her husband had basely deceived her, played 
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with her, won her with a falsehood. She weighed 
the mass of his deceit and told herself that he was 
not only a coward but a fool, as his uncle called him, 
since the truth had been bound to reach her soon or 
late. She assured herself that had Norton told the | 
truth and explained that, by the act of wedding her, 
he would lose his promised inheritance, she would 
have loved him all the better and taken him without 
any thought of the future. Probably the belief was 
genuine; and it became an added indignity and dis- 
grace that he had denied her that knowledge, doubt- 
less supposing her love not strong enough to outface 
the future with a man doomed to be for ever poor. 
That appeared to her the summit of her monstrous 
wrongs, for it showed how his love had been many 
degrees inferior to her own; how he had actually 
come to her from another woman. 

Her first instinct was to confront Norton and even 
break with him before she slept, for her passion was 
of that quality which may move in a lightning flash 
from love to hate; but she had enforced leisure to 
consider her misfortune and arrive at a settled mind 
before returning to him. There was a certain neg- 
ative satisfaction in keeping her new knowledge in 
reserve. It might be useful. She felt a curious sense 
of freedom. She had desired no such freedom that 
morning; but now, before this knowledge, she felt 
that freedom might swiftly be welcome. What she 
actually thought was vague, cold and terrible. She 
surprised herself if she did not shock herself. She 
desired revenge, but suspected that patience must 
be practised for its perfection. From a very frenzy 
of animal rage, her intellectual activity turned to 
other aspects of the situation. She was a great 
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opportunist at all times and of a temperament so well 
controlled that she presently had her passion in 
hand and, granting the unexpected loss, asked herself 
if there was anything to be saved from the ruin. 
Was the disaster complete ? She could not tell as yet, 
but determined to do nothing which would prevent 
her from using her information to her own greatest 
advantage. She resolved, therefore, not to waste her 
discovery ina scene. She would hide it until it might 
be of utmost value. But her attitude to Norton 
Pelham was changed radically and for ever. She 
hated him, and she knew that when they met again 
he would appear as a different being in her eyes. 
Yet even she was hardly prepared for the enormity of 
the change. Perhaps, under ordinary circumstances, 
it must have been impossible for him to ignore her 
own unconsciously modified attitude, for do what she 
might, she could not approach him as though noth- 
ing had happened; but a letter awaited Diana on her 
return home; and her husband was not in. Thus she 
read the letter before she saw him, and its contents 
served to create a sudden, temporary interest of the 
most active kind for them both, which distracted their 
attention from each other. 

Norton’s wife had determined, then, to say noth- 
ing until such time as her information might prove 
of greatest advantage to herself. She smothered her 
fires and was prepared to meet her husband without 
emotion if possible. With this intention she came 
home to find a letter from her sister awaiting her. 
She cared nothing for Myra—indeed, the young 
women had never really shared life, or enjoyed any- 
thing more than a conventional family friendship; 
Myra’s news extended to more than Myra and, 
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coming at this particular moment, profoundly im- 
pressed Diana. Sir Benjamin Pershouse had asked 
Myra to marry him and she was going to do so. In 
what manner this news directly associated itself with 
her own, Norton’s wife could not have explained. 
There seemed no link between the two great ex- 
periences of that day; but a link existed and Diana, 
in some mysterious fashion, was aware of the fact. 
Time would show how these things were related in 
a far future. For the present she welcomed her hus- 
band as usual and handed him the letter at once. He 
was much interested but not surprised. 

‘You were a true prophet,’”’ he said, ‘‘ and Pers- 
house is a wise man and a fortunate man. Wise, 
because, failing you, Myra is bound to be a rare 
good wife for him. They have so much in common, 
though probably not so much as you and I, sweet- 
heart.’’ 

She smiled. 

‘“ Thank God we have no secrets from each other 
and never shall have,’’ she said. 

“‘T expect he won’t wait long.”’ 

‘““No; not if Myra feels to him as I felt to you. 
They’ll be married immediately. no doubt. But 
they won’t want me on the Riviera with them now. 
Perhaps they’ll change their plans and go to Africa, 
or somewhere, for the honeymoon.’’ 

‘“We must think of a present for them,’’ he said. 
‘“ He gave you such a treasure.” 

“Yes; I’m afraid Myra won’t get diamonds and 
emeralds from you.” 

‘‘ She won’t expect them.”’ 

A week later Diana returned to her father’s home 
to see her sister, and was able to tell Norton that she 
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had been correct in one prophecy, mistaken in 
another. 

‘Ben has just come back from the Riviera,’’ she 
wrote, ‘‘and they are going to be married imme- 
diately—that is in three weeks from now. Ben has 
a villa in the hills above Mentone. It used to be- 
long to his mother and he has often tried to sell it 
without success. Sometimes he lets it for the season; 
but Myra is very keen to spend the honeymoon there 
and make it her southern home. She always liked it 
and has stopped there once with friends. So they 
won’t go far afield and ‘ Villa Grimaldi’ is being 
made ready. They want me to visit them later and 
I expect to do so. Papa is rather a problem. I 
shall stop with him for a week or so after the wedding, 
to settle him down again. He will be leaving here 
next June and has already found a little house in Sal- 
chester to suit him—not far from the cathedral. He 
is rather sorry for himself just now and was very glad 


I could stay for atime. But I shall come home next — 


week, to get my things together, and we will return 
here—you and I—the day before the wedding. You 
need not stop more than one night.”’ 

This much Norton learned: there were many other 
things he did not, and while he thought curiously— 
the letter in his hand—of a certain hard quality 
which seemed to pervade it and the indications of in- 
dependence, if not to say a shadow of indifference 
to himself, which Diana’s words conveyed, he did not 
guess at other facts that must have caused him much 
more acute emotion. While she was away his some- 
what distorted vision had grown clear. It was no 
longer broken by those trivial jars that the days 
brought forth; but settled back, more or less to its 
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steadfast proportions. Yet, even so, the picture had 
shrunk a little, faded a little. Love was not dead, 
and he thought of her with keen affection and felt 
lonely without her; but there were compensations 
where none could have existed a few months before. 
He was free to pursue his own strenuous working 
days and studious nights. He read up copy after 
copy of the British Medical Journal, which had not 
been taken out of its cover. He refreshed his mind 
with his profession and felt the evenings devoted to 
reading rather than cards or conversation, well spent. 
_ The time without her did him good, but he was soon 
longing for her again and conscious of the unfinished 
character of his life apart from her. And meanwhile, 
Diana, thrown into close companionship with her sis- 
ter, listened to Myra’s joy and Myra’s plans and the 
majestic outlines of the life which awaited the new 
Lady Pershouse. She listened and was herself un- 
usually silent; but the other woman, despite pre- 
occupation, could not fail to hear a new note in 
Diana’s voice, a new indifference, a new cynicism in 
her attitude to life, to the male sex and to woman’s 
domination by it. She was surprised at the glimpses 
of Diana’s wedded experience. They culminated 
one day in an avowal. 

‘““May you have better luck than—most of us, 
Jenny Wren,’’ said Norton’s wife; and her sister 
began to perceive that a few short months had 
dimmed the radiant promise of Diana’s happiness, 
abated her confidence in herself, rubbed a little of the 
gilt off the gingerbread. She suspected some passing 
cloud, spoke comfortable words and did not bother 
her head much about it; but she hinted to her future 
husband in secret that Diana had her anxieties. 
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‘“Cock Robin!’ he exclaimed in genuine aston- 
ishment. ‘‘ Are you sure she wasn’t pretending? 
Perhaps it arose from something you said; or per- 
haps she wants to frighten you.”’ 

‘No; it’s real, I believe—probably nothing serious 
—some tiff she hasn’t got over. Of course she 
wouldn’t tell you, and of course you’ll not tell her 
I told you. She can be difficult, you know.” 

‘“ She doesn’t look as fit as she did,’’ he said. 

‘‘She’s fit enough. She’s counting on coming to 
Mentone when you decree she may.”’ 

But Sir Benjamin was doubtful. He had never 
forgiven Diana, and the subtle change in her, while 
it awoke his interest, created no great sympathy. He 
chose to convince himself that Myra, after all, would 
make the better wife for him, and he felt no particular 
regret that headstrong Diana was suffering for 
her folly. She could be difficult, as Myra said—he 
knew that. He found no time to think about her and, 
when they met and had a few words together, she was 
cheerful enough and expressed her genuine delight 
at his engagement. 

“ 1’m ever so glad we are keeping you in the family, 
Ben,’’ she told him; but evaded his questions when 
he asked how life was treating her. 

‘‘ Life,’? she told him, ‘‘is never quite what one 
expects. It may be better than our highest hopes or 
—the other thing; but it’s always worth while—if 
you’ve got pluck.” 

Later she had opportunity to mark the radical diff- — 
erences between Myra’s nuptials and her own. In- 
deed, her sister’s wedding proved a very elaborate 
affair, and since Sir Benjamin was allied to some dis- 
tinguished and wealthy families and the bride’s father 
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happened to be a man exceedingly popular’in clerical 
circles, the ceremony at Salchester cathedral provoked 
wide attention and enthusiasm. 

To Diana it seemed that she and her husband were 
the least important among the guests; but that trou- 
bled her little. What may have been her own secret 
Opinions none ever knew. She was bright, amiable 
and apparently happy ; and when the wedded pair had 
departed and the guests were gone, she devoted her- 
self to her father, but promised Norton Pelham that 
he might expect her home at an early date. To her 
husband also, Diana showed nothing but an amiable 
and contented spirit. She had as yet indicated by no 
sign the things she knew, and felt at this juncture 
rather disposed to let the truth reach her husband by 
another channel. For it seemed to her, that sooner 
or later, Nelly Warrender would be sure to report to 
her brother, Noel, how Norton’s wife had visited his 
uncle; and when her husband heard it, he must natur- 
ally desire to learn the result of such a meeting. She 
held the future over him and hated him unseen; for 
though Diana could be impetuous enough when it 
suited her, she also knew how to conserve emotion, 
and was learning to be patient. For the present she 
cherished her wrongs and awaited the most fitting 
Opportunity, either to revenge them, or use them to 
advantage. 

Time passed, and presently she wondered why 
Norton had not learned through his friends of her 
visit to Jarvis Pelham; but Nelly Warrender’s charac- 
ter made it impossible that her husband should hear 
anything. For Nelly held silence respecting such a 
matter to be wisest, and she never mentioned meeting 
Diana even to her brother. Whether, indeed, 
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Norton’s wife had gone at his wish she could not tell; 
when they all met again, nothing was said concerning 
the incident. Nelly knew, without being told, that 
Diana had most surely failed in her efforts as peace- 
maker, no matter what inspired her to make them. 
She gathered that fact implicitly, however, for Jarvis 
Pelham never alluded to the interview. 


CHAPTER: V1 
A BLOW FOR SIR BENJAMIN 


' J HILE her husband worked, resolutely in- 
creased his practice among the better class, 
and left no stone unturned to improve their modest 
means, Diana examined her future with unclouded 
eyes and considered what she should make of it. As 
yet no certain scheme had dawned upon her mind; 
but one thing was clear enough. She had small in- 
tention of spending much more of her life with Norton 
Pelham, and she was now keeping her knowledge 
of the past as an excuse for leaving him when she 
chose to do so. That determination come to, she 
considered her own career. Knowing her endow- 
ment of beauty and intelligence, she felt no fear what- 
ever for herself. But it was some time before she 
found her inspiration; and when it did come, Diana 
felt surprised that it had not appeared sooner. 

Six weeks after her sister’s wedding she was invi- 
ted to ‘ Villa Grimaldi’ at Mentone and accepted the 
invitation. She had been home but a fortnight from 
her father, and Norton declared himself as weary of 
her absences; but she told him that the change would 
do her much good, and since she seemed not particu- 
larly cheerful, he raised no objection. 

She went for a fortnight only and returned happy 
and, apparently, glad to be home again. Concerning 
her sister she had much to say, and she asserted that 
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in her judgment it was doubtful if she would find 
married life all that it can be. 

‘She is not to Ben what I am to you,’’ dectaaal 
Diana. ‘‘ It may sound treason to hint such a thing, 
but I feel that she’s a little obtuse about Ben—doesn’t 
quite throw herself into his pleasures enough.’’ 

‘‘ Perhaps she’ll be more interested in his duties — 
than his pleasures.”’ 

‘*T believe she will and that’s the way to bore Bes 
quicker than most.’ 

‘* They’ll never understand each other as we do,’’ 
prophesied Norton, and she looked at him with = 
hard eyes ane kissed him. 

‘Never! ’’ she said. ‘‘ No two people ever ine 
so much about each other as you and I, Norton.’ 

During the summer of that year, at her husband’s 
own suggestion, Diana took part in some theatricals, 
to provide funds for an institution in which he was 
exceedingly interested. The Chislehurst Cottage 
Hospital languished, and local amateurs determined 
on six performances of ‘The School for Scandal.’ 
Diana, who had acted more than once and enjoyed 
doing so, threw herself into the enterprise and was 
invited to the play the heroine. 

By this channel, then, came an inspiration. She 
would devote herself to art and go upon the stage—a © 
course that must inevitably meet with her husband’s 
opposition. Thus would come the clash and a prob- 
able parting—entirely reasonable from her point of 
view. The amateur performances apparently jus- 
tified her decision. She excelled, and those best abie 
to judge, declared that Diana’s native gifts were such | 
that only practice and professional training were — 
needed to perfect them. Her friends told her that she — : 
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was a heaven-born actress; and for once she heard the 
truth. But still she dallied and proceeded with ut- 
most deliberation. She regarded the stage as means 
to an end only. No genuine love of art belonged to 
Diana; but she imagined a career that might bring 
her into the public eye, and presently produce a man 
of wealth and position anxious to marry her. Her 
accomplishments she regarded as means to such an 
end alone; and she was not deceived by the vague- 
ness, difficulty and exceedingly doubtful issue of such 
an experiment. As an adventure, however, it com- 
mended itself to her, and she had an idea to take the 
advice of a certain person upon it. 

_ Opportunity arrived during the following autumn; 
but first she accompanied Norton on the fortnight’s 
holiday he permitted himself. He left the choice of 
their brief jaunt to Diana, and she willed Wales. 
There nothing happened, and when he returned to 
work she visited her father and helped him in his 
packing and preparations for retirement and new 
home. 

It was then that Diana learned that her sister 
was with child. Sir Benjamin and Lady Pershouse 
were at Polgate, the family seat at Brookleigh, near 
_Salchester, and Diana proceeded to them and spent 
a week in their pleasant surroundings. But neither 
the baronet or his wife cared over-much for their 
home. Already they had planned to return to the 
south of France in October, for Myra loved the ‘ Villa 
Grimaldi,’ and desired that her child should there be 
born. 

It was during this visit that Norton Pelham’s wife 
Saw a little more of her old sweetheart. He welcomed 
her now with friendship, and she found him in a 
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cheerful and contented mood. Lawn-tennis still 
occupied the greater part of his time, and he kept his 
form and believed that he improved. The eternal 
boy continued to look out of his dark eyes, and the 
fact that he was to become a father greatly gratified 
him. He dwelt much upon this and confessed his 
pleasure in the fact. He could not forbear a gentle 
stab or two; but Diana expected these and met them 
with a good temper that made them harmless. She 
perceived that she was exercising a little of the old in- 
fluence and discovered herself as liking Sir Benjamin 
as well as ever. His attitude to life, his cynical in- 
difference to reality and that easy confidence in the 
future begotten of wealth, all pleased Diana. She 
made further discoveries and was soon aware that his 
child interested him more than the mother. He was 
attentive and very considerate for Myra. Indeed, he 
fussed over her absurdly and exhibited an anxiety that 
had seemed admirable to anybody who knew the man 
less well than his sister-in-law. But Diana was not 
deceived. She soon understood that Sir Benjamin’s 
care centred in the coming child: his affection for his 
wife, while genuine, was not so deep, and his solici- 
tude belonged first to the unborn. Myra proved 
fretful under the unfamiliar disabilities of her condi- 
tion and made grievances out of nothing. She did 
not care for Diana, yet found her useful to bear the 
brunt of grumbling, and the younger’s patience and 
sympathy did not fail. She calmed Myra by envy- 
ing her, and when Lady Pershouse declared that she 
saw nothing of her husband, Diana assured her that 
her own case was far more melancholy. 

‘‘Lucky you’re not married to a doctor. As for 
Ben, he’s afraid I shall be bored,’’ she said, ‘‘ and 
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so takes me about, when I would much rather be here 
with you. But I must really go home now. Norton 
has written whining for me several times. I'll leave 
on Saturday; and you must buck up. Ben has no 
imagination and only looks forward to the baby, quite 
regardless of the fact that you’re doing all the work.”’ 

‘You might hint that to him,’’ sighed Myra, and 
Diana promised to do so and kept her word. 

It was on the evening before her departure that 
she revealed her own ambitions—to hear the imme- 
diate objections offered by her sister. 

‘“Go on the stage! Good gracious, Cock Robin, 
what would Norton say ?”’ zs 

‘‘T’ve got to stick that. I know what he will say 
well enough.’’ 

‘‘And what would the Archdeacon say ?’’ asked 
her brother-in-law. ‘‘ Of course you would be a flier 
—we all know. You have it in you; but I very much 
doubt if it wouldn’t bowl over your father.”’ 

‘* Not in the least. He wouldn’t mind; and if you 
and Myra didn’t mind ‘a 
_ But her sister shook her head. 

‘“'We don’t count. It’s nothing to do with us. 
I shouldn’t object an atom myself; but you’ve got to 
look ahead. Norton is everything in the world to 
you. You can’t do it for his sake.”’ 

‘‘T’m not so sure,’’ urged her husband. ‘“‘It’s 
rather a nice point. Suppose Cock Robin found, as 
I believe she would, that she was a great comedy 
actress and worth more in a month than Pelham can 
scrape in a year? Why should she hide her genius 
under a bushel because her husband was jealous? 
Why couldn’t she be a good actress and a good wife, 
both ?”’ 
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But Myra considered her brother-in-law. 

‘‘ Nonsense,’’ she said. ‘*‘ You’ve only got to ask 
yourself one question. Would you let me if I wanted 
to?” 

“‘T’ll bet he would,’’ declared her sister eniaetel 
‘But Ben is quite different from Norton. Norton 
is a dear person, but decidedly stuffy in his ideas of 
what a wife should or should not do. Why, he was 
fed up with the theatricals last June, and said he 
hoped I wouldn’t do any more of that sort of thing. 
That was after he’d asked me to! He’s as jealous as 
the devil, really.” | 

She promised, however, to do nothing definite for 
the present and when the morning came took leave 
of Myra. Sir Benjamin motored her into Salchester 
and declared that he would be glad to see her at Men- 
tone. He was gracious and exceedingly amiable. 

‘You do Myra good,’’ he said, ‘‘ and help her to 
see sense. She’s all right, but she’s got silly ideas, 
and whatever mistakes you may have eroph. you've 
never been silly—except this time last year.’ 

She looked after him while he strolled away, to buy 
her some newspapers and a magazine, and she 
thanked him very gratefully when he returned. 

‘*T’d do more than that for you,’’ he said. 

‘Be sporting and patient with Myra,’’ were the 
last words she spoke to him as the train moved out. 

Norton found his wife apparently glad to be home 
again and a peried of calm ensued, while she made 
her final arrangements and prepared to enter upon 
her serious studies for the stage. She knew, when 
her determination was announced, that there must 
come violent opposition from her husband, and she 
decided that his attack should be met with a counter- 
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attack and metal more heavy than his own. For he 
could only protest against her intention and point out 
that it must confound his home and endanger his pros- 
pects; but she would have a direct and shattering in- 
dictment founded on the past. He had deceived her 
and, well knowing that his uncle’s friendship de- 
pended on his marriage with Nelly Warrender, had 
sacrificed the hope of the future while pretending to 
her that it was safe. She realized that the situation 
to be then created might alienate her husband for 
ever; but she was weary of him and cared not. 
Upon a night in late September did Diana an- 
nounce her intention, and the scene that followed 
developed much as she had expected it to do. Norton, 
absolutely in ignorance of her ambitions and under 
the impression that his wife was happier than had 
been the case for many days, commented compla- 
cently on the fact that they had been married over a 
year and that only one thing remained to complete 
their content. Her quiet answer made him start and 
brought him to his feet. 
_*" Yes; they say the first year of wedded life is the 
most difficult. Perhaps they are right. Certainly 
it’s the most instructive. One learns strange things. 
And what I’ve learned is that married life is not en- 
ough in itself—not enough, I mean, if you are poor 
and your range of activity is as limited as ours.’’ 
‘Your range of activity may be increased at any 
time." : 3 
‘“You mean children? You needn’t remind me. 
What I refer to is my own career, not our united pos- 
sibilities. I have a great talent, Norton. You 
don’t recognize it, because it doesn’t please you to do 
so. But other people have. A woman can very 
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well live her own life and develop her own gifts even 


if she is married. Some act and keep a happy home 


as well; some write novels; some interest themselves 
in social welfare and help the world along. And 
their husbands are none the poorer. They may be 
all the richer—as I hope you will be. I haven’t deci- 
ded in a hurry; but I have decided. I’m going on 
the stage.” 

It was then that he set down his coffee cup, flung 
his cigar into the grate and rose to his feet. 

‘“The stage! You—why? What on earth for?” 

‘‘For the same reason, no doubt, that you chose 
to be a doctor. I want to express myself in terms of 
art, because, being a poor man’s wife and living un- 
der very limited conditions, I can express myself in 
no other way. Don’t look tragical and make a noise. 
I have decided.” 

Norton, however, did look tragical and did make 
a great deal of noise. 

He knew his wife and understood that this was no 
nonsense, spoken to irritate him and spoil his even- 
ing hour. She never did anything petty of that sort 
and allowed no passing fit of spleen to trouble him. 
She was extraordinarily well-balanced¢as a rule; and 
what now she said he felt well aware had become her 
fixed intention. 

He talked with vehemence, expostulated, protested 
and strove to show that that, of all women, a doctor’s 
wife could least reasonably seek such a career. But 
she met his arguments with a sort of cold good temper 
and unanswerable logic. She explained that her 
vitality was abundant and her present life by no 


means served to exhaust it. Money would be an ad- ~ 


vantage, and the profession she designed, if success 


eee) 
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rewarded her, might be counted upon to produce 
plenty. She reported herself as most sanguine of 
brilliant results. 

‘“ There are tremendous possibilities about me,”’ 
she declared with a calm detachment, as though she 
were criticizing somebody else. ‘‘I have peculiar 
gifts, and I should be a fool if I did not exploit them, 
and you would be a greater fool if you objected to 
let me. But, on second thoughts, I’m sure you won’t 
try. First, because it would be silly; secondly, be- 
cause there are so many things a clever woman can 
do now-a-days that offer chances. I might have a film 
face. Of course you never heard of a film face; but a 
film face, with some modicum of intelligence behind 
it, may be worth a Lord Chancellor’s income. You 
and I are not old-fashioned, whatever else we are. 
We belong to the modern generation and must move 
with it. You see that quite as clearly as I do, don’t 
you, my dear Norton? ”’ 

He stormed and urged her by every right and rea- 
son to abandon an idea hateful to him, and she 
listened and judged presently that the time had come 
to open her own batteries and silence him. This she 
did not design directly to do, but in the oblique man- 
ner which her intuition showed would be most effect- 
ive, because least expected. She played with him; 
fetched him another cigar and made the move which 
threw him at her mercy. So a cat will sometimes play 
with a mouse. 

_ “You see, dear Norton, the future presents so few 
possibilities. If we knew, for example, that we might 
hope for good means in time to come, so that we 
could live a social life and take our place in rather a 
more interesting order of creation than Chislehurst 
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can produce—then it would be so different. I could 
wait for that and look forward to the time when you 
might drop your harrowing profession and cease to be 
the slave of every horrid invalid, who has a right to 
command your services at the ridiculous rate of half 
a guinea a visit. It is all very worthy, and you work 
like a lion, and I dare say, when you are too old to 
enjoy life, you will be in a position to do so. But 
everything is denied us, save the joy of our united 
selves. You have no prospects outside your profes- 
sion and ”? 

Then he interrupted her as she expected. 

“You can’t say that. We might be rich at any 
time. Uncle Jarvis sé 

Her look of astonishment stopped him. There 
was little doubt of Diana’s histrionic ability. 

‘* But, my dear, the bullion merchant is ruled out !”’ 

“Why should he be ruled out? What d’you 
mean, Diana?’”’ 

His heart jumped, but he had never seen Diana 
more kind and gentle than at this moment. She came — 
and sat beside him and stroked his curly head. 

‘“ You see, Norton, you did a wonderful and beau- 
tiful thing for love of me—only for love of me—I 
know that. And don’t think I fail to appreciate it. 
But it was a thing that can’t be undone—unfortun- 
ately for us. When you told me that your rich uncle 
would leave you his fortune, you kept back the vital 
point of the whole matter—didn’t you? In fact you 
lied—for love of me—bravely lied—and won me with 
a lie. The price of the lie was well worth while— 
from your point of view, because, bless you, you 
loved me so dearly! But you didn’t stop to think 
whether it would be worth while from mine. You 
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told me that you would be a rich man—well knowing 
that you never would and never could. You told me 
that I should soon win your bachelor uncle; you told 
me a number of things; but you didn’t tell me—per- 
haps you forgot to tell me—that 1f you didn’t marry 
Miss Nelly Warrender, you would no longer be re- 
garded by your uncle as his nephew and cease to have 
any claim upon him.” 

She rose and stood before him and looked at him. 
His head went down between his hands, slowly. He 
did not speak. 

“You thought everything was well lost for love; 
you didn’t think that what you were doing might lose 
love, too. You were a little above yourself, and so 
was J; but you imagined that you were a greater lover 
than I; you knew that you could let the money go for 
love of me; but you judged that I could not be trusted 
to do the same. You said to yourself, ‘If she knows 
the truth, she won’t marry me, so she mustn’t know 
the truth.’ I could forgive you a good deal—I have— 
but, by God, Norton, I can’t easily forgive you for 
thinking my power to love was lower than your own! 
That’s the tragedy of my life = will always be. 
Nothing worse can ever happen.”’ 

“Nelly Warrender has told you this,” he said after 
a heavy sigh. 

‘‘ How you undervalue her, too. Is it possible you 
know her so little? Are you an absolute fool where 
women are concerned? Her little finger is worth 
your whole body. She tell me? She loved you! I 
soon found that out. No, she’d have bitten off her 
tongue before she had told me.”’ 

Then who did, Diana?’”’ 
** Does it matter? But I'll tell you if you want to 
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know. Mr. Jarvis Pelham told me. Finding that 
you declined to let me see him, after assuring me that 
I was the one to heal any breach that existed, I felt 
a little disturbed. It seemed to me that my brave 
Norton was frightened of his uncle—so unlike you 
to be frightened of anything or anybody. Therefore 
—several months ago now—I went to see him. The 
interview was amusing. He doesn’t understand you 
a bit. He thinks you are a mean, underhand, shifty 
person and wasn’t in the least aware how clever you — 
are. He called you ‘a worm,’ my dear. In fact, he 
has ceased to recognize your existence. Of course 
you have known this from the time you married me; 
but it was a great surprise to me—rather a shock, I 
assure you.”’ 

‘When did you go to him?”’ 

‘“Last Spring. He looked rather a sick man, 
decidedly cheerless. He was cheerless too—civil, 
but not at all friendly. That seemed natural enough 
and I didn’t blame him. You have disappointed the 
poor old creature terribly, and seeing in me the 
reason for his shattered hopes, he could not be 
enthusiastic, could he? ”’ 

“Why didn’t you tell me when it happened?” 

‘What a lot of questions you are asking, dear 
Norton! Why should I have told you? You knew. 
You knew all about it after you went to Scotland and 
said that he might come to our wedding. So clever 
of you! You quite deceived me. I wonder how of- 
ten you have? Love such as mine is easily deceived, 
isn’t it? Perhaps I should never have told you about 
my visit at all, but just hid my knowledge to—to save 
you pain. Only to-night when I wanted to help our 
little show and see if I could make some money and — 
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so on, you took such a shattering and unexpected 
line that I felt it would only be fair to explain that I 
knew poor Uncle Jarvis represented rainbow gold. 
Of course I needn’t tell you that, had you been his 
heir, I should never have thought of going on the 
stage. But, since I must fight so hard for my own 
little hand apparently, I used the best weapon I could 
think of.” 

‘* And now your love will turn to hate,’ he said. 

‘‘ Why should it? Why should I hate anybody 
who loved me so much that he could face poverty for 
me? Are you going to hate me because I have found 
out your heroism? You mustn’t do that. I’ve for- 
gotten the other side. I’ve shut that door. That’s 
the only channel hate could come through—the 
thought that my love wasn’t to be trusted and that a 
lie must be told to me to win me. [ll never mention 
that again. I'll try and forget it. Meanwhile, I’m 
going on the stage. You mustn’t blame me, dear 
Norton. If there’s any blame, you know where to 
lay it, I’m sure. Now I’m going to bed; and don’t 
be late yourself. Mrs. Blades may want you, so try 
to get some good sleep while you can.” 

Ever smiling, she left him, and he sat on until two 
in the morning, then went to his own room. 

One emotion dominated all others. She had not 
deceived him with her satire, and he hated her, be- 
cause she had found him out and held him powerless — 
in the hollow of her hand. 

Life proceeded peacefully for another fortnight, 
and Diana was unfailingly cheerful; but they did not 
return to the subject and, once or twice, when her 
husband attempted to do so, she begged him to desist. 
The Warrenders kept an engagement, that had been 
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made previous to Diana’s conversation, and spent a 
day at Chislehurst. To them she announced her in- 
tention and they showed great interest, but offered 
no criticism of the enterprise. Then came another 
visit to Mentone, and tragical intelligence hastened it. 
For a terrible thing had happened to Myra. 

The evil news reached Diana in a letter and she 
cried out and handed the communication to her hus- 
band at the breakfast table. 

‘“Qh dear, oh dear!—from Ben. Myra went 
motoring, while he was away playing lawn-tennis at 
Cannes. She’s been smashed up in the Rom 
Valley.’’ 

Norton set down his knife and fork and read the 
letter. For exercise and air, Lady Pershouse has 
driven up into the mountains and, where road 
crossed river, at a bridge above Breil, the car had met 
with an accident in avoiding a stray child. The life 
of the village infant was saved; the life of Myra’s un- 
born babe perished. Her left leg was broken at the 
knee and other injuries were suspected. She had 
been seriously shocked and remained very ill after 
the miscarriage. 

‘‘ What an infernal business! ”’ hee cried....‘' Shall 
you go, or not?”’ 

‘“Of course I shall go. I ought to be useful, It’s 
a heart-breaking thing to happen.”’ 

‘“Life evens up luck, doesn’t it?” 

But she was not listening. Already her plans ran 
on her journey. ‘‘I’ll get down to Dover to-day,’’ 
she said, ‘‘ and cross by the night boat. The season 
is young and I ought to find a seat in the train-de-luxe 
at Paris to-morrow, and be at Mentone the next morn- 
ing.” 
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‘“ Why such haste? You can’t help her.’’ 

‘She may die. She’s dangerously ill, Ben says.” 

“‘Is she anything so very much to you then?’’ he 
asked. ‘* You've always said you didn’t care a but- 
ton for each other—that you rather disliked her, in 
fact.’ | 

~“‘T am not dead to pity, anyway.’ 

She left Chislehurst for the South during the 
afternoon, was fortunate enough to find a spare com- 
partment in the train-de-luxe and shared it with an 
English nurse who lived at Mentone—a pleasant, 
practical young woman of her own age. 

Millicent Reed practised at the famous resort and 
was just returning from the task of attending an 
English patient back to her home. Diana.admired 
her clean-cut, well-featured travelling companion 
and they passed the time for each other pleasantly 
enough. 

At Mentone they parted and a motor car soon bore 
the traveller to a little villa perched on the hills some 
three miles inland from the sea. It was lonely and 
surrounded by an unusually spacious garden. Above 
it the olive belt ceased and the smoke-grey orchards 
came to an end, while over them ascended forests of 
pine and chestnut broken by barren screes and lime- 
stone crags. Towering upon the north, Le Berceau’s 
crown ascended and a little early snow, fallen over- 
night, sparkled along its crest under the blue sky. 
‘Villa Grimaldi’ stood on a plateau, where olive and 
lemon yielded to hardier vegetation; where the 
juniper flourished; where oak and Aleppo pine 
prospered, and lavender and lentiscus, myrtle and 
rosemary spread a fragrant mpentle upon the slopes 
of the hills. 
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Dawn feasted on this scene, and twilight linger- 
ingly left it. Beneath, in gentle undulations, the 
olives spread their jade and silver, while the citrons 
made a brighter green in the glades where they 
flourished. But the terraces of the vine were nearly 
naked, for the harvest had been gathered and the 
leaves were gone. Bare stretched their places amid 
the evergreen trees. Winding roads threaded the 
Open vistas and forests, and a red roof sometimes 
stood beside them above white or grey walls. The 
morning air bathed all things with a sunny mist, so 
that this vision of lesser hills melted into itself. High 
above broke the mountains, jutting raggedly in 
peaks and turrets of scorched stone upon the blue; 
while far beneath—its stress and business hidden by 
distance, its noises still, its marble crown of graves 
glimmering whitely, lay Mentone, like a rainbow 
along the purple margins of the sea. 

Diana was soon beside her sister, to find both 
husband and wife prostrated by their unkind fortune. 
But they took the disaster differently. Myra was not 
out of danger and declared herself indifferent, for 
life, if spared, must be radically changed. The still- 
born child was a son, and for him she mourned 
indeed, but not less for herself, because her days of 
activity were ended. She had broken her knee and 
must for ever walk with a stiffened joint. The extent 
of ultimate activity remained uncertain and graver 
matters at present occupied her physicians; but good 
hope was given for her life and in three days the 
danger had passed. Abdominal strain was recorded, 
with tremendous nervous shock, and while those best 
entitled to predict hesitated definitely to do so, they 
warned Sir Benjamin that now his wife must neither 
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expect nor hope to become a mother. The possibility 
remained, but the probability was very faint. Indeed, 
two of her three physicians did not hesitate to speak 
with certainty on the subject when her life was 
assured. Cis 

Diana spent much time with her sister, but as 
Myra grew stronger, her woe increased and she could 
talk of little but her own misfortunes. Efforts to 
cheer her failed, and Diana possibly knew the nature 
_ of her sister’s tribulation better than any other. For 
‘Myra was looking into the future, and the future could 
only promise increasing sorrow. 

‘A man is a man,’’ she moaned, ‘‘and you must 
see only too clearly what this means for Ben. He 
loves me—I know that; but he is young and I am 
suddenly ages older. It is as though, from being 
married to a woman of five-and-twenty, he finds him- 
self the husband of a woman twice that age— a 
woman who can never share his pleasures again, an 
old, lame creature who will never even give him a 
child. Better a thousand times that I should have 
died and left him free.’’ 

“You wrong him to think such thoughts,’’ de- 
clared Diana. ‘‘It would break Ben’s heart to hear 
you.”’ 

But if she spoke with assurance, her inner mind 
echoed no such conviction. 

‘When not with her sister, Diana looked after the 
house and ministered to the unfortunate owner. She 
walked with him sometimes—brief constitutionals 
to keep herself well; and upon these occasions, 
when the best and worst was known concerning 
Myra’s health, he did not hesitate to be sorry for 
himself, | 
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‘©Tt’s hell all round for me,’’ he said. ‘* At best 
she has proved not a very cheerful companion lately. 
I put it down to the child and hoped it would be all 
right afterwards; but you’ve seen how she takes it 
now—wishes she was dead—and so you can guess 
what I’m in for. She’ll never be able to play lawn- 
tennis again, of course; and that’s nothing; but the 
devil is that we can have no family. I was awfully 
keen about that—for a thousand reasons. But I 
swear the first reason was that Myra and I should be 
heart to heart and all that sort of thing. Of course 
I’m going to bite on the bullet, Cock Robin; and I 
hope, when she bucks up again, she’ll be all right, 
too. But she’s got a beastly idea that I’m going to 
be different now; and that is rather mean of her—not 
sportsmanlike.”’ 

‘‘ You'll soon show her nothing has changed,’’ 
declared Diana. ‘‘And I can give you a tip. Don’t 
alter your own life entirely on her account. That’ll 
only rub it in. Play lawn-tennis and go to Monte and 
amuse yourself and bring her back the news. That — 
will comfort her more than anything. If she knows 
you are not going to go down, that will help her to 
keep up.” 

He nodded. 

‘“You touch the spot, no doubt. You always do.”’ 

“Yes; while you poke about with your shoulders 
up to your ears. and sit by her and sigh, of course she 
looks ahead and only sees misery ; but now she’s safe 
and it’s only a question of time, you’d do her good, 
as well as yourself, by running about again and going. 
to the Riviera Lawn Tennis Committee and playing 
polo and so on. There must be lots to do in the 
sporting world here preparing for next season. You 
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-needn’t go away; but you can go and come. I advise 
that for your own sake, Ben, as well as Myra’s.”’ 

“ You’re the wonder you always are,’’ he said. 
‘‘That’s pretty sane and sound. I'll try it, anyway; 
but she’ll only tell you I’m heartless.’’ 

He kept his word and the situation was relieved. 
Weeks passed and Myra grew more cheerful, though 
she knew not that her sister’s advice had led to the 
improvement. Her husband travelled about and was 
sometimes away for a few days; while occasionally 
Diana went with him to Cannes or Nice for the day, 
returning in the evening. Myra grew stronger and 
found herself able to limp about again; but her left 
knee was stiff for all time. She had never cared for 
bridge; but now devoted herself to hard study of that 
- game as a refuge in the future and—so she told her 
sister—a hold on her husband. 

Then Norton Pelham was able to take a few days’ 
‘holiday and came to Mentone to bring Diana home. 
The conditions at ‘ Villa Grimaldi’ proved exactly 
suited to the doctor’s gifts, and Diana felt secretly 
amused to note that her sister found his companion- 
ship and sympathy most comforting. Norton’s tact 
and bedside manner pleased the invalid not a little. 
She thought him amazingly kind and understanding, 
and she was right. He appeared to realize the full 
extent of her misfortune and to understand, as neither 
her husband nor sister understood, the nature of her 
loss and the vital and natural ambitions now destined 
to be disappointed. His commiseration appealed 
strongly to Myra. 

‘Ben knows only too well what he has lost,’’ she 
murmured once; ‘‘ but he doesn’t grasp, as you seem 
to do, what I have lost. He tries to be sporting ; but 
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still he’s sorrier for himself than me; and as for Cock 
Robin—she’s sporting, too; but, from her happy out- 
look on life and her content and her good health, I 
suppose it’s impossible for her quite to see what the 
future means to me.’’ 

Myra was now able to rest on a couch out of doors. 
She sat upon a long Madeira chair, cushioned for 
her comfort, and the chair was placed in a veranda 
upon which French windows opened from the draw- 
ing-room. Thus it happened that while people talked 
there, others in the room might easily overhear with- 
out themselves being seen; and a few days before she 
left Mentone with Norton, Diana, entering the draw- 
ing-room silently, was able to hear a conversation 
between her husband and sister, who thought that she 
was out. He had been listening patiently to many 
lamentations and prophesying far happier days to 
come. He had also deprecated her belief that her 
husband already ceased to care for her, and her assur- 
ance that Ben had said unkind things in answer to 
her griefs. 

‘‘ Life will right itself,’’ he said. ‘‘ Life adjusts us 
gradually. Nothing is what we expected; but often 
things are better than what we expected in some 
directions, if worse in others. Do not envy me and 
Diana. Ben says I look ten years older than I did 
when first we met. That’s an exaggeration; but I am 
a lot older. Nothing is quite what it promises--leam 
of all marriage.’ 

‘You don’ t like Diana’s idea of the stage, I 
suppose ? ”’ 

‘How can I like it? If thereis a npelesctoast man 
whose wife may be of real and practical use to him, 
it’s a doctor. If there is a man who might actually 
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suffer in his profession from a wife on the stage, it’s 
a doctor. She knows that well enough. Was it fair 
to spring this upon me? Was it fair to persist in it 
after | explained what it meant? I must yield, because 
I can do nothing else; but what does it argue? What 
does it prove, for that matter? ’”’ 

“i it proves that Diana wasn’t what you thought 
her.’ 

‘ Yes—that her love wasn’t of quite the pattern I 
imagined.” 

“No love is of the pattern we imagine. I always 
knew that,’’ sighed Myra. ‘‘ Diana has been kind 
and thoughtful, and I shall never forget her attention. 
My illness has brought us together in a way nothing 
else did; but she never really loved anybody but her- 
self, and her love for you, in a way, is like Ben’s for 
me: it depends entirely upon circumstances. She 
probably wants a little more of the good things of 
life than you can give her. She was always avid of 
pleasure. And her pleasures soon palled.”’ 

““Yes—I’ve palled, that’s the English of it. But 
we must carry on and hope for better times. The 
stage may soon pall, too. To get a London engage- 
ment is probably a Bond deal more difficult than she 
imagines.’ 

‘She may over-rate her talent.’ 

“I’m afraid she does.”’ 

‘We must both live and hope, Norton.’’ 

““Yes, indeed. There is always hope, my dear.”’ 

It was at this stage that Diana left the apartment 
behind them as silently as she had entered it. 

She never gave any sign of having heard this con- 
versation and set off in a few days very cheerfully 
with her husband for England. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE STRANGE ILLNESS 


T her father’s wish Myra returned home for the 
following summer with her husband. The 
Archdeacon only voiced their own intention, and their 
purpose was to remain in England until the autumn, 
then return to Mentone after the leaf had fallen. 
Myra was now on the way to renewed health and, 
with increase of strength, had come improved cheer- 
fulness. But now a trouble of the most unexpected 
character developed and it was her sister, rather than 
herself, who began slowly to challenge the first 
attention of those who cared for her. She came to — 
Polgate for a short visit and her arrival awoke no 
small concern, for she was ill. That she, who had 
never known a day’s illness, should be indisposed 
occasioned surprise but no great concern, for she 
made light of the trouble and doubted not that it must 
be a very transient one. Neither did Norton attach | 
importance to it. But the reason for Diana’s malaise 
was obscure: her husband could not trace it to any 
sufficient cause, and he declared himself glad when 
she left Chislehurst for a few days, and hoped the 
change would swiftly restore her health. The con- 
dition was gastric and indicated a sudden weakness 
and failure of natural processes from which his wife 
had never suffered before. That she was able to 
assure him. He gave her physic and let her go to her 
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sister. Diana was taking lessons in elocution, but 
she had not spoken more on the subject of the stage, 
though her purpose remained unchanged. That he 
judged by the literature she collected about her and 
her constant attendance at London matinées. 

Pelham had seen the Warrenders not seldom of 
late and, out of his native weakness and desire for 
sympathy in his difficulties, had found himself con- 
fessing private cares. He revealed the secrets of his 
anxiety and disappointment. For the first time Noel 
heard that Norton’s wife had called on Jarvis Pelham 
and learned the truth. Personal feeling had long 
faded out of the young stockbroker’s mind, and 
perhaps the fact that Norton’s marriage had not 
proved a happy one, helped to restore the old friend- 
ship on a modified basis; but he knew something of 
Diana now and the thought of her discovery awoke 
no little human interest. 

‘Did old Pelham ever tell you that, Nelly?’’ he 
asked. 

‘“No,’’ she answered. ‘‘ He did not mention it.’’ 

‘By jove! And how did your wife take it, 
Norton? ”’ 

‘“‘ How she took it I shall never know, because it 
was not until long afterwards that she told me about 
it. She kept it up her sleeve. She’s an extraordinary 
woman. I thought I understood her! Nobody does, 
or ever will. She hid her discovery until she wanted 
me to agree to her going on the stage. Of course the 
stage is only an excuse—the thin end of the wedge to 
leaving me. The calculating, far-seeing malignity of 
the creature—I hate her, Noel.’’ 

“Tf you hate her, why worry? Perhaps that you 
can hate her is the best thing that could happen. If 
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she goes on the stage, then you part gradually with- 
out a wrench, and probably, ina year or two, you will 
divorce her and be free, Isn’t that the usual way of 
1b? % 

“Don’t talk like that, Noel, a cried Nelly. ‘‘ How 
horrible of you and ‘ea brutal. Norton doesn’t hate - 
her, he couldn’t hate anybody. And she doesn’t hate 
him—I’m sure of it. Be practical and not self- 
conscious about it.. Poor Mr. Pelham made very 
wrong-headed and foolish plans. He had no business 
whatever to do what he did, or treat Norton like a 
child; and if there never had been any Diana, Norton 
would none the less, as a self-respecting man, have 
found himself unable to keep his uncle’s goodwill. 
Noel and I have always seen that clearly ii 
Then where’s Diana’ s grievance ?’”’ : 

‘‘Her grievance,’’ answered Norton, ‘‘is quite 
reasonable, unfortunately. I’ve got no secrets from 
you, Nelly, or from Noel either. Diana’s grievance 
is this: I did not tell her that my prospects would be 
ruined if I married her. I was a weak, blind fool, and 
hedged about it. Hedged isn’t strong enough. Il 
lied, because I implied that Uncle Jarvis had only to 
know my wife to relent and be friends.”’ 

‘You had a right to think so, Norton.’’ 

But he shook his head. , 

‘‘]T had no right to think so. At the bottom of my 
heart I very well knew him. I don’t blame him, 
either. He was always clear enough; and, what’s 
more, he was right. It’s easy to be wise after the 
event; but he was dead right and knew better than I 
did. I’ma bad hat; but I’m paying for my weakness, 
all right. He’s got that satisfaction, no doubt.” 

‘‘ Nothing of the sort,’’ declared Nelly. ‘* You 
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mustn’t sing small, Norton. He has no just quarrel 
with you, and your marriage was not his affair. If 
things are difficult for the minute, they’ll straighten 
out presently. Diana loves you, and nothing else 
matters. What you did, after all, was only out of 
love for her. She’s a very Heuer woman and she 
knows that well enough.’’ : 

But her brother saw clearer and knew that the case ~ 
was black against his friend. He changed the subject. 

‘* How is Mrs. Pelham?” he asked. | 

“Not much better. Up and down. I’m puzzled. 
She’s at Polgate with Myra, and I hope to hear the 
change has put her right. I’m trying a new tonic.” 

‘“ She seemed the fittest woman on earth.” 

‘‘ She always has been.”’ 

‘“Give way about the theatre, Norton,’ urged 
Nelly. ‘‘I dare say, if you did that, she would soon 
be all right again. The fact that she longs to try 
and knows she has the gift may fret her under your 
opposition. After all—well, you know my ideas. If 
a woman has accomplishments, it is only normal and 
healthy that she should develop them. By standing 
in her way, you may be producing this irritation and 
making her unwell. The mind reflects on the body. 
I don’t see how you can fairly oppose her.”’ 

‘‘ Because if she does this, she’s cutting herself off 
from me, Nelly, and very likely doing me harm in my 
business as well. She knew I was a doctor when she 
married me; and she knows that if she went on the 
stage she’d de me practical injury.’’ 

“She can’t know that, Norton. It’s an open 
question. Nowadays a woman has a duty to herself 
as well as her husband. Conditions have changed 
since women were educated. Diana has a strong 
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case. Most modern women would be on her side, and 
I don’t honestly think, whatever she does, that sane 
patients could quarrel with you about it.”’ 

‘* Patients are very seldom sane,’’ declared Norton. 
‘“At Chislehurst there are plenty of old-fashioned 
people—rich ones—who would argue that if my wife 
went on the stage, it meant that there was a screw 
loose in her home. And the first thing they would 
do would be to suspect me.’’ 

““ Nobody can be hurt from the outside,’’ argued 
Nelly. ‘‘ It’s only what happens from inside really 
hurts us. Your patients come to you because you’re 
a good doctor and make them well when they’re ill. 
Do you think they’d really quarrel with you, and cut 
off their noses to spite their faces, because your wife 
took a certain line of her own??”’ 

“You can tell them that you regret it,’? added 
Noel. ‘‘ Nowadays nobody is fool enough to sup- 
pose a man controls his wife’s actions.”’ 

‘The point is, old man, that they would argue 
Diana must have a reason for such a vagary. They’d 
say that no young wife would want to leave her 
husband and home if she were happy in them. It’s 
nonsense, no doubt; but they would be sure Diana 
wasn’t happy; and if she isn’t happy, then the fault 
must be mine.”’ 

They argued about it and did not convince each 
other, but Norton left them heartened and more 
content—improved conditions which he always won 
from their company. They knew him, understood 
his weaknesses and his difficulties and still remained 
faithful friends. They seemed to him nearly all he 
had in the world, for of late he had lost touch with 
Nicol Hart. 3 
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On the occasion of another visit he learned import- 
ant news, though its significance to him, personally, 
was no longer great. Jarvis Pelham had fallen 
seriously ill and lay in danger. Nelly had seen him 
and declared that the doctors told her any hope of a 
rally was small. Of other things that she had learned 
from the sick man himself she did not speak. They 
had overwhelmed her. Mr. Pelham desired her about 
him, and she was now spending most of her time with 
Norton’s uncle and sharing the duties of the nurse. 
Norton proved silent on this occasion and his friends 
found him unusually taciturn. He appeared to be 
brooding about his affairs, yet had little to say con- 
cerning them. His wife was reported somewhat 
better and he himself was going to Polgate to stop 
from Saturday evening until Monday and bring her 
home. This he did and found a friendly welcome. 
Sir Benjamin and Myra were glad to see him, but 
both declared their concern for Diana. 

*“Cock Robin’s off her feed,’’ said Ben. ‘‘I 
always think that’s a jolly bad sign with a woman. 
She’s a good plucked one and never throws up the 
sponge; but I believe she’s feeling beastly bad, 
really, and Myra says that she suffers a bit, too. She 
won’t own to it; but she does.’’ 

Norton investigated the matter and satisfied him- 
self that his wife was neither better nor worse. 

‘Your tonic bucked me at first,’’ she said, ‘‘ but 
after a few doses, I felt awful and had to chuck 
it" 

“There was nothing in it to make you feel 
awful.’ 

‘Well, it did, and I got better when I gave it up. 
I’m alli right, I expect, only I don’t feel to have 
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any fightin me. I'll dare say you’ll be glad to hear 
that.’ ee tte 3 
-“* Don’t, for God’s sake,’’ he answered. ‘‘ You’re 
looking pale—or you would be if you weren’t touched 
up. I’m going to do this; I’m going to take you to 
see Sir Heron Grant on the way home to-morrow. 
He’s one of the old staff at my hospital and he’ll make 
it a personal thing and soon get to the bottom of it.” 

‘“Thank you, Norton. I do feel a bit anxious,’* 
she confessed. ‘‘ At my time of life—only twenty- 
six—hang it all, there can’t be anything really the 
matter, can there?’’ 

‘“Of course not. You haven’t got a weak spot that 
I know.”’ 2 , 

‘“If I’m going to be a crock, the stage is off,’’ she 
declared. ‘‘ You’ve got to be as hard as nails if you 
want to be a success there. A rum thing if Myra and 
I, from being about as tough as they make them, 
should both go down.”’ 

‘She looks all right again.’’ | a 

“Yes; she’s all right—in health. But she re- 
members and she hasn’t reconciled herself to the 
change yet. Though Ben can’t be blamed. He’s 
sporting about it. He loves her all right. He 
grumbles a bit behind the scenes to me; but never to 
anybody else. You see the one thing Myra ought to 
do is to be keen about him and his interests, and so 
make herself. essential despite the disaster. But 
that’s just what she doesn’t do. Now she can’t play 
lawn-tennis, she’s not interested in it. There’s no 
joy of life in her. She had good resolves after her 
illness, but she hasn’t kept them. You might talk 
to her. She hasn’t any use for my sense; but she 
thinks a lot of you.”’ 
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He laughed. 

‘Does she? I doubt it. However, I’ll say what 
you say, for that’s sound enough. She must do all 
she can to interest Pershouse.”’ 

‘* Exactly. She ought to go about with him—to 
the tournaments and so on. But she’s all for ‘ Villa 
Grimaldi.’ They’re going back there again in 
November for six months.’’ 

He nodded. | 

‘‘Tt’s dangerous. You can’t expect the man to live 
a hermit’s life.’’ : 

‘* He’s devoted to her; but try and fire her imagin- 
ation a little before we go.”’ 

Myra was glad enough to enjoy some private 
conversation with her brother-in-law, for there was 
that in their natures that saw alike, and to some extent 
their experiences had proved similar. He found her 
suffering from a sort of reaction. She was now quite 
well and no longer an object of solicitude and 
sympathy. She could not complain of her husband’s 
attitude and listened without resentment when Norton 
urged her still to strive and identify herself with his 
trivial interests. 3 

‘‘The truth is,’? she said, ‘‘that my illness and 
misfortunes have altered my point of view. Life has 
suddenly become for me terribly real; while for him 
it continues to be only a matter of sport and amuse- 
ment. I want to do something useful and employ a 
part of our wealth to good purpose. But all that sort 
of thing bores him.”’ 

He understood thoroughly. 

‘‘TIt was inevitable that you would take this line. 
I’ve seen plenty of others do the same. Illness and 
changed physical conditions open all sensible people’s 
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eyes to reality. But there’s a golden mean for you 
and Ben. You’ll further your own interests more if 
you keep in touch with his. Give and take, Myra. 
Life’s all a matter of giving and taking. I’m only 
telling you what I’m just beginning to learn myself. 
I’ve decided not to oppose Cock Robin any more. 
I’m going to tell her, when we’ve seen the specialist, 
that she shall try the stage if she wants to do so. 
Perhaps that will prove better physic than any in the 
pharmacopoeia. Her happiness is a great deal more 
to me than my own. In fact my own depends on 
hers—I’ve found that out. The same with Ben. He 
wants you to be happy, and if you pretend you’re 
happy—why, presently you will be.”’ } 

‘‘“That’s impossible. I haven’t lost his love or 
anything like that ; but if you are an unfinished thing 
and can’t do your duty to your husband, it follows, 
if you have any real distinction of mind, that you 
don’t want to handicap him.” 

‘‘That’s absurd,’’ declared Norton. ‘‘ What does 
it signify about the inheritance? Only a matter of 
sentiment. To have no children may bea very great 
blessing—everybody knows that. I wanted them like 
mad. I don’t now—better without ’em.”’ 

On the following Monday, Norton took his wife to 
see his old friend and preceptor, and Sir Heron 
devoted himself to Diana’s case for an hour. He was 
the first authority upon digestive problems, and, 
entertaining personal regard for Pelham, gave him 
the benefit of his knowledge. The verdict proved 
exceedingly satisfactory and Diana learned that no 
radical reason whatever existed for her indisposition. 
The physician prescribed and confidently aie 
that she would be well again in a month. 
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“You must be, Mrs. Pelham,’’ he said, ‘‘ for the 
simple reason that no possible cause exists to keep 
you ill. Had such a cause existed it could not have 
escaped us. The disorder cannot persist, humanly 
speaking, if there are no provocative foundations for 
it; and I find none. So far as it is possible to assert 
as much, you are healthy in every respect.’’ 

Greatly heartened, the husband and wife departed 
for home; and it was upon their return journey to 
Chislehurst that Norton made his announcement. 

‘‘ Pve thought it all out, my dearest,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
was wrong to oppose your wishes and you were right 
to express them. I looked at things from a too selfish 
standpoint. You shall go on the stage and give the 
profession a fair trial. I can’t stand between you and 
your life like that.” 

She smiled, and, since they were alone, put her 
arms round his neck and kissed him. 

“It is heavenly of you, Norton, and just like you— 
just like your real, unselfish self. But I also have 
changed my mind. I’ve given up the idea altogether. 
I’ve been seeing the serious side of life lately. I’ve 
been finding how easy it is for a husband and wife to 
drift apart. It’s not good enough, my dear. I’m 
going to stick to you and put you first—always 
first.’’ 

He stared and could not believe his ears; but she 
was evidently in earnest. Something had happened 
to change her ambitions to the root. He remained 
dumb for a long time, holding her hand. 

‘‘ Women are past understanding,” he said. 

‘“ Why do you think so? You had planned some- 
thing to please me; then why couldn’t I do something 
to please you?”’ 
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He was wondering, at heart suspicious, | even 
resentful, of her changed attitude. 

‘‘There are other places beside the stage where a 
woman can act,’’ he thought. 

Life proceeded with them and no events marked the 
following month. His wife hardly fulfilled the 
specialist’s prophecy, however, and Norton could not 
record any very definite improvement.- Her health 
flattered hope and she would cheerfully announce 
herself much better, only to suffer relapse and dis- 
comfort again. Neither did she recover her strength 
and activity. She began to set her hopes on the 
South and looked forward with increasing eagerness 
to joining her sister at Mentone when November 
returned. Then fell an event, for which, however, 
Norton Pelham was prepared. At Diana’s own wish 
the Warrenders had paid them a visit, and while the 
secret understanding that obtained between her 
husband and his old friends could never be revealed 
to Diana, Nelly none the less had now come to take 
a real interest in Norton’s wife and was very genuinely 
concerned to find her suffering. She suspected that 
the melancholy relations existing between her and her 
husband might have occasioned the wife’s ill-health, 
and she had always amply recognised that Diana’s 
interview with Jarvis Pelham must have seriously 
modified her affection for Norton. It was but natural, 
if the girl’s willingness to be wedded had depended 
in greater or less degree on the doctor’s prospects, 
and Nelly had seen enough of Diana to understand 
that she was not a woman whose ambitions would be 
readily bounded by such future as her husband’s 
profession could promise. 

Noel and his sister now knew that Diana had 
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abandoned any thought of the stage, and Noel sus- 
pected that it was failing health, rather than any 
regard for Norton’s wishes, that had decided her; but 
he had always taken up an attitude somewhat un- 
friendly to the doctor’s wife and did not share his 
sister's more charitable estimate. Of Diana’s deci- 
sion they did not speak on this occasion. They 
brought the news that Jarvis Pelham, after a period 
of somewhat increased comfort, was now dying and 
could not be expected to last a month. 

And within a week of their visit to Chislehurst, 
Norton heard that his uncle was dead. He went to 
the funeral at his wife’s request, for, despite his assur- 
ances, she cherished a hope to the last that he might 
be remembered; but her husband knew better and he 
was not mistaken. With the exception of small 
bequests, including one of a thousand pounds to 
Norton’s mother, the dead man had left his great 


fortune to Nelly Warrender. He had mentioned 


Norton expressly in his will, stating that by his own 


errors of commission and omission his nephew had 
forfeited all claims. 


Diana fell very silent upon this news, and it 
appeared to affect her health unfavourably. Her 
husband had warned her against any shadow of hope; 
he had even foretold accurately enough the issue and 
believed that his uncle’s private secretary would be 
the material gainer at his death; but this disappoint- 
ment and disappearance of her last hope, distressed 
Diana beyond measure. 

When the will was reported in the press, Norton 
and his wife learned that Nelly had inherited two 


hundred thousand pounds and the great house at 


_Hampstead. 
K 
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“Tf I know her, she will spend it all in charity,”’ 
declared Norton, and his wife had made a curious 
answer. 

‘Yes, you know her well enough. You know, 
among other things, that she always loved you. 
That, however, I learned for myself long ago.”’ 

But Diana had little to say about their disappoint- 
ment. She recovered from it, and Norton heard after- 
wards, from Noel, that Nelly had received, not only 
his letter of heartfelt congratulations, but another to 
the same tune from Diana herself. 

‘As for Nelly,’’ wrote her brother, ‘‘she’s in a 
proper maze and has experienced a great deal more 
pain than pleasure from this tremendous bequest. 
We’ve always been poor, and our values and outlook 
on life have been those of poor people; and though I 
anticipated something useful, I never guessed it was 
going to be anything at all like this. It bothers me 
rather, though it’s my business to understand money ; 
but it’s knocked Nelly out. She doesn’t want it and 
she hasn’t the most shadowy idea how to live on ten 
thousand a year, after having cut her cloth to my 
income of five or six hundred. She’d chuck it away 
with both hands if I let her. In fact, we’ve had a 
breeze or two already. Fancy breezes between me 
and Nelly! You wouldn’t have thought even money 
could have created them. However, we’ve buried the 
hatchet and are going to let a bit of time pass before 
we return to the subject. Her one idea is to do the’ 
impossible in a certain direction, and no doubt you 
can guess what that direction is. You must come and’ 
have a long private talk presently, and not be an) 
obstinate fool, either. Diana told us she was going’ 
to her relations in France a bit later on: and when) 
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she does, I’1l come to you, or you can make time and 
meet me in the city.’’ 

Norton guessed accurately what this must mean, 
but since his own mind was made up once for all, the 
problem did not detain him. That Diana might be- 
expected to feel differently he very well knew, how- 
ever, and he did not show her Noel’s letter, or mention 
the hints conveyed in it. He guessed at Nelly’s 
ambitions, but knew his own mind. 

There had been no regular summer holiday that 
year, for his wife did not wish to go away; but at her 
desire Norton spent a few days with Archdeacon 
Kortright, who had written to learn particulars of his 
daughter’s health and was perturbed on her account. 
The old man welcomed his son-in-law and heard that 
he still felt puzzled concerning Diana, but could say 
nothing definite. 

*‘She is neither better nor worse,’’ he explained, 
‘“but the irritation persists. It seems developing 
into a chronic condition and becoming so much the 
more obstinate. I am a good deal bothered and can- 
not for the life of me understand it. Sometimes I 
fear there are signs of anzmia, which is an abomin- 
able thing. And yet there is no apparent cause for 
the functional weaknesses. Sir Heron found nothing 
to give us the least alarm.”’ 

_ ‘* Perhaps the change to France will put her right,’’ 
hoped the Archdeacon. ‘‘I may go South myself, to 
escape the worst of the winter. Let Cock Robin stop 
with her sister as long as you can spare her. They 
are both used to that genial air, for they lived a good 
many years as children down there in the old 

days.” . 

‘“ Be sure she shall stop there as long as ever she 
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wishes to do so, my dear Archdeacon. I hope with 
you that we may soon hear of improvement and, 
indeed, complete restoration.’’ 

‘“Tf money is an object, as it well may be, call upon 
my purse. I’m good for fifty, or even a hundred 
guineas. It could not be spent to better purpose. I 
grow speedily blinder, I regret to say, and blindness 
demands the spending of money, unfortunately; but 
for Diana My hearing, however, is not much 
impaired. I can hear bell music; which as you are > 
aware means so much to me.”’ 

They parted on very friendly terms; indeed, the 
old man had never failed in his regard for Norton and 
knew of no reason to modify it, for he had not been — 
informed of any. 

Then Pelham went home, and within six weeks, 
Diana started to join the Pershouses at ‘ Villa 
Grimaldi.” She was no better, and they both cried 
out at her indifferent looks when she arrived, declar- 
ing alarm for her. Myra felt especially solicitous, — 
and she insisted that an English practitioner in 
Mentone should look after her sister. Dr. Falconer 
was an agreeable young man of no great ability; but — 
he atoned for that by charm and a pleasant and 
optimistic presence. He was fair and blue-eyed. A 
suspicion of weakness in the chest and affection for 
the South had determined him to practise at Mentone; 
and he might have prospered greatly had he been 
more attentive to his business and not so fond of 
pleasure. He, too, played lawn-tennis and had thus” 
met Sir Benjamin. He was a recent acquaintance; 
but the men found themselves possessed of interests 
in common and soon struck up a friendship. 

_ Harold Falconer pleased Diana, and she declared | 
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herself contented in his hands. He tried some new 
physic, and whether it was this, or the change into 
the gentle air and luxurious conditions, she did make 
some progress and her health improved. In private, 
however, Myra declared her consternation. 

‘‘Something has come over her,’’ she told her 
husband. ‘‘ She’s changed—not only in body, but 
in mind. If your body can’t fight, your mind can’t 
either, and you go to pieces. I found that out when 
I was at death’s door. Cock Robin’s will—her pluck, 
her positive way of deciding everything—they have 

almost gone. She’s given up the stage. She says 
the very thought frightens her now.’’ 

But he showed no great emotion. 

‘Probably that’s to the good. Fighting’s no use. 
You and I know that. She’s got to live her life with 
Pelham. She chose it, poor dear, and I expect they 
will be happier if she throws up the sponge. But she 
stops here as long as ever she likes. You won’t mind 
that ?”’ 

Myra considered. 

‘Of course I don’t, Ben—if you don’t.’’ She 
ended the sentence with her usual little sigh. 

-‘** How could 1? I remember very vividly the way 
she stuck to you when you were ill, and how much 
bother—about the servants and so on—she saved 
me.’’ 

It seemed now that the sisters had changed places. 
Diana fluctuated in health, was sometimes better and 
anxious for a motor run or a visit to the town, while 
she had bad days, also, often kept her bed and could 
eat nothing. She was not, however, really weakened 
in will, as Myra imagined. Her whole energy and 
determination centred in getting better and mastering 
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her mysterious disease. She became egotistical in 
the matter and could seldom forget herself and throw 
her mind into the affairs of her relations. Ben per- 
ceived this and grumbled about it to his wife. 

‘“‘ Illness is an infernal thing,’’ he said. ‘‘ It seems 
to change character—at any rate for a time. It did 
with you; it has with Cock Robin; no doubt it would 
with me if I knocked up.”’ 

““ Doctor Falconer is tremendously puzzled by it,”’ 
declared Myra, not entering into her sister’s egotism. 
‘I don’t suppose he’s very clever; but I can see he’s 
mystified. He wrote to Norton yesterday—to explain 
symptoms and so on. He says you never know from 
day to day. She jumps up and down so.”’ 

‘‘ She liked Falconer at first, but she rather bullies 
him now,’’ answered Ben. | | 

“Tt’s pathetic in a way. She loves life so. She’s 
not like me. I’m resigned—always was when I knew 
what my smash meant; but if Diana was to crash, 
she’d go on fighting while a breath of life was left in — 
her body.”’ 

‘* She’s rather impatient and thinks that something © 
ought to be done. But what can be done?’’ he asked. 
‘I offered to get a swell down from Paris or Rome; 
but she won’t let me yet. Does she have more good 
days than she did? I haven’t counted them.’’ 

‘“No,”? answered Myra. ‘‘She has fewer good 
days if anything; but you can’t see any system or 
order about it. She never knows when she goes to 
sleep how she’ll wake. There’s a dragged look in 
her face. But she will go on painting and putting on 
her best frocks and pretending it’s going to be all 
right. It’s rather horrible in a way.” _ 

““* Pretending!’ he asked. ‘‘ Good Lord, Myra, 
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don’t you think it’s going to be all right sooner or 
later ?”’ 
She shook her head. 

‘‘T hate to say it; but I don’t. I believe there’s 
something the matter quite beyond reach of the 
doctors to find out. I hope I’m wrong; but a woman’s 
intuition isn’t often wrong: Falconer thinks the 
same, for that matter.’ 

Sir Benjamin looked blankly at her and pulled his 
moustache. 

‘‘ Hang it all! Poor little woman. If you’ve got 
any idea of that sort, we ought to tell her husband,”’ 
he answered. 

‘Not yet. I asked her if she would like Norton to 
come down, and she said on no account. She was in 
a hopeful mood when she said it and believed herself 


really getting stronger. And she was stronger for 


the moment. I could see she was. If she wants 
him, she’ll say so. But I don’t think she does. She 
never speaks about him. Certainly she doesn’t miss 
him.”’ 

For a time after this conversation there developed 


a distinct improvement in the patient’s condition, and 


i 


Diana herself was the first to announce it. She felt 
and looked better; she manifested more energy and 
began to talk of her future; while a still healthier sign 
appeared in the fact that she forgot herself more often 
and developed interest in the doings of her sister and 
brother-in-law. From this they argued real improve- 
ment, and Sir Ben believed the worst was passed, 
though Myra held it far too soon to hope. As for 
Dr. Falconer, he never proved sanguine, save with 
Diana herself, albeit an optimist by his own nature. 
The good news was, however, sent home and, in 
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writing to her father, Diana assured him that when, 
after Christmas, he came to Mentone, he would find 
her in perfect health again. She also reported vital 
improvement to her husband. In answer, Norton, 
who made up his own prescriptions, sent her a tonic, 
which her letter led him to believe might now be tried 
with success. He declared his thankfulness at her 
great news and his intention of paying her a visit at 


no distant date. He was concerned, however, for his — 


mother, who had been ill and whose condition gave 
him anxiety. 

It was only a few weeks later when the clouds 
descended again. Diana began to sink back into the 
slough of sickness and misery. Time passed and the 
end of the year found her undoubtedly worse. 

In this stage of her illness she herself began to feel 
very anxious. She declared a consciousness of new 
symptoms and wished to have a nurse. She named 
Miss Reed, with whom she had travelled from 
England, and Dr. Falconer, knowing the lady, was 
able to engage her. Within a few days Millicent 
Reed arrived, to find Diana stronger again. She, 
too, felt speedily mystified by the fluctuations of the 
case. A sort of ebb and flow marked the patient’s 
condition. Her husband sent her further medicines 
from home; then he announced his intention of 
coming out to see her. 

He came, upon a day that Diana was reported 
better; but to his eye, after several months absence 
from her, she appeared to be obviously worse. She 
was cheerful and hopeful still, but he perceived signs 
of general collapse. Long conversations with 
Falconer and the nurse told him little. The local 
man’s prescriptions were harmless; while Milicent 
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Reed could only report a puzzling oscillation in 
Diana’s mental and bodily state. 

As yet none had whispered a sinister suspicion ; but 
now the time had nearly come, and it was Diana her- 
self who expressed a growing terror. She selected 
her confidante, however, and it was to her sister, not 
her husband she confessed. But she combined her 
fears with thoughts akin to madness, which rendered 
them more fantastic than terrible. 


CHAPTER VIII 
IN EXTREMIS 


ORTON PELHAM remembered a very emin- 

ent physician under whom he had completed his 
own studies in Rome. He now approached Signor 
Ernesto Baldo, and the great man, glad to pleasure 
his old pupil, made no difficulty about coming up to 
Mentone. He spent two hours beside Diana and 
another hour in consultation with her husband and 
Harold Falconer. 

The Italian’s prognosis was favourable; his diag- 
nosis echoed that of Sir Heron Grant. He saw no 
reason why the patient should not recover, and his 
sanguine views were very quickly reflected in Diana’s 
spirits also. There was still nothing to be discovered 
as radically wrong and no evidence of any malignant 
disease to explain the symptoms. That periods of 
improved health and energy occurred it was impos- 
sible to deny. But the mystery remained. Some 
exceedingly subtle reason undoubtedly existed for the 
patient’s sickness; but the cause—so Signor Baldo 
held—had it been of a vital nature—could not thus 
evade investigation. Nothing but a general weak- 
ness, natural to her failure to take nourishment, 
characterized Diana’s condition; but why the failure 
persisted, and why sometimes it disappeared, only to 
recur, was the problem. 
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The Italian may have had secret suspicions at this 
stage of his inquiry, for he was a great psychologist 
and skilled to understand the links that connect mind 
and body. But though he committed himself to no 
fear and voiced no suspicion, Pelham did not fail 
wholly to read the great man’s mind. After the 
patient herself, Dr. Baldo’s chief interest lay with the 
nurse, and he spent a considerable time in private 
colloquy with Millicent Reed, whom he discovered to 
be intelligent, experienced, and of a nature frank and 
direct. Concerning the early history of the case, she 
knew nothing; but she was exceedingly quick to com- 
prehend the old man’s questions and their trend, and 
she was able to state her patient’s movements 
accurately. When well enough to do so, Diana 
lunched and dined with her relations. She also drank 
tea or coffee with them and was very fond of motor- 
ing in the afternoon to a neighbouring hamlet— 
Castellar—where lived an old woman who made 
coffee that the patient specially loved. At such times 
as she kept her room, Diana’s food was prepared in 
the kitchen and brought to her, either by Millicent 
herself, or Myra Pershouse, or Sir Benjamin. 
Pressed to express her own opinion of these various 
characters, the nurse declared that she much liked 
Myra and Sir Benjamin, and felt the small staff 
of servants to be amiable and honest; but she con- 
fessed that the patient herself was difficult and un- 
amiable. 

‘‘ Sometimes I think she doesn’t care for me per- 
sonally,’’ said Miss Reed; ‘‘and sometimes I fancy 
she feels doubtful of her medicine. She will not 
confide in me; but I am sure that occasionally she has 
dark thoughts, if not actual fears.”’ 
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For a week the physician declared his intention of 
stopping at Mentone. He was at leisure, and a 
handsome fee which, after some argument with 
Pelham, Sir Benjamin insisted on paying, no doubt 
fortified the Italian’s resolution. He would not stay 
at ‘ Villa Grimaldi’ and he uttered no opinion which 
could make anybody suspicious, but he directed Miss 
Reed to be as watchful as in the nature of her duties 
it was possible to be; he prescribed for the sufferer 
and he visited her every day. : 

Norton devoted his time to his wife and found her 
silent and not sanguine. She was interested in his 
work and his friends, especially the Warrenders. 
She ascertained that. he had seen them and that they 


had also spent a day with him. He was, however, & 


uncommunicative, and when she asked him what 
Nelly designed to do with her great fortune, he — 
replied that the question had not been raised before 
him. This was not true, for the Warrenders had 
made very special mention of the subject, and Nelly 
had entreated Norton Pelham to accept a half of her 
bequest. He had thereupon revealed such suffering 
at the suggestion and so resolutely implored the 
brother and sister never again to mention the subject, 
that on subsequent occasions of meeting they 
abstained from doing so and pursued their problem 
alone. Norton seemed not himself. He appeared 
much perturbed and declared that he could not 
honestly hope that his wife was to be spared. He 
confessed to Baldo a dread that she was doomed; but 
his dark fears a little abated on the result of the new 
treatment; for Diana reacted favourably to it. Hope 
budded and bloomed for her, and she was always 
swift to welcome any ray of hope. She still clung to 
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life in some moods, but declared herself- weary of it 
on other occasions. Now she obviously grew 
stronger and almost wearied their ears with her 
delight, though indeed all were thankful enough to 
see the change. Dr. Baldo went his way, declaring 
that only time was now needed to complete the cure; 
and a week later Nurse Reed also left her patient, who 
required her attention no more. Diana was up and 
about and gaining strength. Then came a day when 
she planned to take her husband, with Myra and Sir 
Ben, to Castellar that she might again see her old 
friend there and drink some of the coffee she specially 
appreciated. 

A mellow morning, cloudless and full of sunshine, 
dawned over the foothills of the Maritime Alps; but 

it proved not a good day for Diana. She awoke 
conscious of the old misery and could not breakfast. 
She was swiftly depressed and cast down; she clam- 
oured for an extra dose of Dr. Baldo’s medicine and 
quarrelled with Norton when he would not give it to 
her. But she kept her determination, and after noon 
the four started—Diana in a little donkey-chair on 
india-rubber wheels, originally purchased for Myra’s 
convalescence in the past. Her brother-in-law walked 
beside her on the undulating and narrow ways that 
led to Castellar, while behind them strolled Myra and 
Norton. 

‘‘It seems hopeless,’’ murmured Lady Pershouse. 
‘The same cruel thing happens over and over again. 
A new drug promises to work wonders and then, 
sooner or later, it loses its power: that is what occurs 
every time.”’ 

“It looks like it. A drug will often mask a con- 
dition for a while. I don’t believe very deeply in 
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drugs, as you know. I had hoped the change to Men- 
tone would do what was needful. Probably the mind 
has something to do with it.”’ 

They discussed the matter, and Norton divulged a 
private anxiety. 

‘‘My mother wrote to me this morning. She’s 
brave and wouldn’t dream of asking me _ to 
leave Diana; but I read between the lines. She’s 
terribly ill. I ought to go to her; but how can 
I ? 9 

““I should go, I think,’’ she answered. ‘‘ With © 
all the will, you have not the power to do Cock Robin 
any good. She loves to have you here, of course, but 
I don’t see that. you are helping her more than any of 
us.”” 

““That’s true, I’m afraid. She’s tremendously 
changed—in mind, I mean—and she does not love to 
have me here at all, Myra. We must face the truth, 
and you know the truth. Our love died a natural, or 
unnatural death, long ago, and the fact has aged me 
and aged her, no doubt, and contributed to her sick- 
ness; but we were pretty friendly before she came 
here. Now, however—especially this morning when 
she found herself worse—she is—oh, what’s the good 
of talking about it. One would almost think she har- 
boured some shadowy suspicions of me myself. Not 
in words; but she looks so devilish strangely at me 
sometimes. Then, after one of those looks, she’s 
sweet again.” 

‘‘ An invalid’s whims and fancies are incalculable. 
I know how I used to feel—you get horrible thoughts. 
It’s all part of her wretched illness. You see she’s 
got such a passion og living. Life at any cost seems 
worth while to her.’ 
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They spoke of Myra herself presently. 

“You’re jogging along all right?’’ he asked. 
“Ben seems amiable and patient. It’s amazingly 
good of him to do all he’s doing for my wife. I pro- 
tested, but he insisted. I certainly owe him a great 
ieal.’’ 

‘“That’s nothing. He does it for my sake and, of 
course, for dear Diana’s; he’s very attached to Diana 
and awfully cut up about this. Yes, life adjusts it- 
self, as you told me long ago. We jog on, as you 
say. He wants to go to North Africa in the spring. 
I dare say we shall if Cock Robin gets better. It 
can’t go on for ever ; but she shall stop with us as long | 
as she needs us.”’ 

“That it can’t go on for ever is certain,’? he 
answered. ‘‘She must either get worse or better 
—and quickly. Nature won’t stand this infernal 
strain much longer. Something must go.”’ 

Under Le Berceau, upon her terraced hill of vine 
and olive, appeared Castellar. In the midst of the 
hamlet extended an open space about a great elm; to 
the south and north stood houses, and their fretted 
stucco of many blended colours, their green and blue 
shutters, dark portals and mellow roofs, mingled in 
a harmony. A street opened out of the Place de la 
Mairie, and here purple shadows mingled deliciously 
and the little windows aloft stared into each others 
eyes. Sunshine broke through and burned, where 
_some scarlet or yellow rag fluttered from a casement. 
Dark stairways wound on either side. They 
ascended, or fell, under the netted loops of the earth- 
quake arches, which bound the village into one 

staunch whole; and at their ends, set in dim haloes 
of darkness, shone light, the eternal, silvery glitter 
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of the olive trees, and flashes of flowering peach and 
almond, whose pink petals fluttered away, like butter- 
flies, on every breeze. 

The street seemed marked with sharp, perpendicu- 
lar lines that dropped abruptly from tiles to cobble- 
stones. The walls were broken and the plaster had 
fallen in patches, upon which seeds found foothold. 
Pellitory-of-the-wall prospered in every niche and 
broke the lines of the buildings with bosses of dull 
green. Silence reigned here, and faint smells—some 
sweet, some evil—haunted the gloomy alleys; but the 
end of the street. lay open, brimmed with golden sun- 
light and abounded with sound and movement. A 
fountain spouted one white thread into a stone basin ~ 
and the water lisped pleasant music; while above the 
trough, archways leaped and carried light across 
great shadows. Between the houses Le Berceau’s 
enormous bulk sloped upward and sprang out of the 
terraced hills in planes of grey and snow-fretted © 
stone; the sky was very blue and, far beneath, rolled — 
out, like watered silk, the sea. | 

Beside the fountain of Castellar there ascended a 
hot and pleasant smell of roasting coffee beans; and ’ 
here sat a woman at her door and cooked the fragrant — 
berries. For old Laure Vilhon had been notified of 
her guests. The fire in a little brazier spluttered and, 
upon it, Laure began to twist a metal globe that con- 
tained the coffee. She was a woman of sixty-five 
with a brown face, strong mouth, dark, dim eyes and | 
a wrinkled forehead under grey hair. She wore a 
white cap on her head and a purple shawl about her. 
The shawl made a beautiful patch of light, and its | 
colour, modified into the gentler hue of remote moun- 
tains, was repeated mistily where the earth loomed 
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and the hills rose afar off through the screen of = 
trees. 

Madame Vilhon greeted her guests with smiles and 
chatter while they sat around the fountain, drank her 
coffee and ate her little cakes. Half an hour they 
stopped and then set off for home again. Her enter- 
tainment had failed to cheer Diana. | She spoke in 
French to Laure, and Myra, who had heard her mel- 
_ancholy prediction to the old woman, presently took 
her to task for it. 

_ On the return journey she ais beside the donkey 
carriage, while the men had stopped at a glen behind 
them to smoke their pipes. 

_“ You should not have told poor Laure that you 
will never see her again, Cock Robin. It made her 
gry and upset her very much. She is so devoted to 
you.’ 

‘Why not??? asked the invalid listlessly. ‘‘ It’s 
the truth. I’m not going to live much longer and I 
don’t want to live. I’m as you were after your acci- 
dent, Jenny Wren; but—oh, for such a different 
reason. You had so much to live for: it was well 
worth going on living for you. Life—life—every- 
thing; and you only had to pay with lameness; but 
my fate—it’s hell! And the hunger for life is dead— 
dead for evermore.”’ | 

‘‘ Whatever do you mean? ”’ 

The boy who led the donkey did not understand 
English, and Diana aie tries and horrified her 
sister’s ears. 

‘“ ve been meaning to tell you, because I want you 
to know. I'll take this opportunity now we’re alone. 
D’you know what is happening to me? Of course 

you don’t—only I know it—and one other. But 
I 
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it’s something so horrible that I don’t want to live 
another day. I’ve been acting; I’ve been clinging to 
life—seeing doctors—taking physic—fighting to live 
—so you thought, all of you. But I’m not fighting 
to live now; I only want to die and get out of it. I’m 
letting the other one do what he pleases. I could live 
even now—I could escape and live. But I don’t 
want to live. I’ve crashed a thousand times worse. 
than you ever did. Broken bones are nothing; but if 
your heart’s broken 2 

‘“Diana—my dear girl—what on earth are you 
talking about? ”’ 

‘* Death—death coming nearer and nearer—and 
welcome. A remorseless, devilish death creeping to 
me in all sorts of strange, subtle ways; yet a death I 
could escape even at this last gasp if I would. D’you 
know why I won’t?. For many reasons. Not for 
love. I’ve got nobody left to love but myself and 
you. But I’m going to die for hate, and I’m going 
to leave my revenge to other people—for hate. For 
hate! Now do you understand ?’”’ 

But Myra could only shake her head helplessly. 

‘“Indeed I do not. I have no idea what these 
terrible thoughts mean.”’ | 

‘‘Come here,’’ said Diana, and when her sister — 
bent over her, she lifted her hands, drew Myra’s ear 
to her mouth and whispered. | ; 

‘“My husband is poisoning me! ”’ 

The shock of words so fearful and so unexpected 
appeared almost to stop the hearer’s heart. If she 
had for an instant believed them, she might have 
fainted but, as she told her husband afterward, the — 
outrageous unreality of such a statement kept her 
conscious and alert. Her mind moved quickly and — 
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she was positive that, for a thousand massive reasons, 
Diana must be wrong. Not only the horror of such 
a notion put it beyond credence, but a thousand facts 
declared it utterly impossible. 

She said as much. ; 

‘My dear, my dear, don’t for God’s sake imagine 
any such dreadful thing! Think—think, Diana. 
It couldn’t be. It’s physically out of the question 
—out of the question.”’ 

**So you have the right to imagine; but I know. 
I have proofs—dreadful proofs if I cared to reveal 
them; but I’m not going to do so—not to you. I 
dare say you’d refuse to believe them if I did. I 
know it all the same. I’ve proved it. I’ve not told 
you this as a mad suspicion. I thought it was at first 
and I fought it; but now I know. It’s true; and what 
I’m going to do about it when I’m dead is my affair. 
But I want you to understand that I’m dying because 
I choose to die. There’s nothing left to live for, Myra. 
All I had—all I had was love, and I gave him that— 
gave and forgave much. He’s murdered love in cold 
blood, and now he’s murdering me in cold blood 
and with such infernal craft that none will ever guess 
it until I tell them. And I know why, too. He’s 
built that way—far too great a coward to knock me on 
the head, or blow my brains out. He’s a devil of 
cruelty under his charm and beauty. But his 
beauty’s gone—he’s lost that. He’s doing it by 
inches, because he wants to go on living afterwards. 
He’s playing with me, like a cat with a mouse, be- 
cause he wants the murder to seem natural. It’s all 
so easy to him. And I quite understand. And I 
know the reason, too. Perhaps I shall tell him I 
understand before I die. But that doesn’t matter, 
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He’ll know I understand when I’m dead. J’ll take 
good care he knows—and pays, too! ”’ 

“You are wrong—wickedly wrong,’’ cried Myra. 
‘What awful fiend has put this into your head? 
Consider—oh, do consider how unthinkable this is. 
What has he to gain by your death? If you had 
only heard him talk to me about it. How can your 
death be any advantage to a man who loves- you? 
For, indeed, he does love you, Diana. And even if 
he hated you, is he going to do this awful thing and 
put a rope round his neck for ae ~What does 
he gain?”’ 

‘“‘ He gains a very great deal. . You speak without 
knowledge,’’ replied her sister more calmly. ‘‘ You 
know nothing of our private affairs; you know noth- 
ing of the situation in pine anise: Pelham was 
placed before he met me.’ 
~ She spoke of Nelly Warrender and Jarvis Pelham. 

‘I found out that lie and forgave him—TI forgave 
him, Myra; but he never forgave me. You say ‘no 
reason.’ ‘There is every reason. That woman loves 
him and she has all the Pelham money. What more 
reason does he want? Wait and watch after ’m 
dead.”’ - 

‘“No, no; I’m positive you are wrong. You must — 
fight these awful thoughts, my darling. To imagine 
such things is enough to kill you, and no wonder you 
are ill if you can believe them. Look back and re- 
member. You were ill first at "a 

““You needn’t remind me of that. I know he 
wasn’t there, but he’s not a common murderer. He 
can work quite as easily at a distance as close at hand. 
There are other ways of killing a person than in their 
physic. I only know that he’s responsible. I don’t 
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know his methods, or care about them ; but he’s doing 
it—he has done it.’’ | 7 

They talked till ‘ Villa Grimaldi’ was in sight and 
Myra began to hope that her arguments had shaken 
her sister a little. 

Meantime the men were also concerned with 
Norton’s wife. They sat side by side on a terrace 
where the lemon trees were already opening blossoms 
and not a few boughs also bent with fruit, making a 
delicate golden design in the darkness of the foliage. 
White pigeons, toned to blue in the fading light, 
fluttered among the olive trees, and close at hand a 
water-wheel turned slowly. Great, sun-dried, honey- 
coloured mounds of crushed olive stones were piled 
close at hand, and a wine-dark stream spouted away 
from the mill side. ; 

“YT shall always hate all this beauty in future,”’ 
said Norton. ‘‘ It means—you can understand. I’m 
beginning to lose hope, Ben—indeed, I have lost it.” 

““ Falconer said from the very first she wasn’t going 
to get better. He: s no genius at his trade; but I 
fancy he knows.’ 

““Yes; he knows. It’s a pretty Ads nits thing 
that the one case in all my experience I would give 
my soul to cure, beats me,’’ answered the other drear- 
ily. ‘‘God alone can say what has brought her to 
this. I can’t—no mortal can. You generally get a 
line on a case through something. You generally 
find out what’s the matter even if you can’t cure it. 
But here we’ve simply watched Diana drift down the 
hill into pernicious anzemia and not able to spot the 
cause of all these infernal symptoms. I don’t know 
why she’s better one day and worse the next. I 
don’t see a shadow of cause. If I was called in toa 
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similar case to-morrow, I could only give her a score 
of things she’s tried already. If one didn’t know the 
absurdity of such an idea, I should say she was being 
_ poisoned.”’ 7 

‘Poisoned! Good Lord! Who is there to poi- 
son her? ”’ | 

“‘ Nobody on earth, of course. Who would gain ~ 
by that? She’s only got one possession of the least 
value, and that’s the gift you gave her at her 
marriage. And that she’s left to Myra. No, of 
course, I don’t mean she’s! being poisoned; but the 
ups and downs and baffling symptoms simply leave 
risen Buessing. It is an infernal situation for 
me.’ 

‘You think she is dying yourself ? ”’ 

‘Yes, I do. Unless some extraordinary change 
takes place, and quickly, too, she must die. She can’t 
go on fighting forever. She’s not particularly weak. 
Her heart’s sound enough. But there it is—poison— 
poison being manufactured somehow, somewhere. I 
thought it might be her teeth and took her to the best 
dentist in London before she came down here; but 
she has wonderful teeth—perfect and healthy as they 
can be.’’ 

“She will paint still—to hide her poor face,’’ said 
the other. ‘‘I suppose it’s nothing she does like 
that? No stuff she puts on?”’ 

‘‘No—that couldn’t do it. They’re harmless 
things she uses.”’ 

They proceeded as purple evening fell over the for- 
ests, and they had overtaken the donkey carriage be- 
fore it reached them. Diana was peevish and 
complained of the cold, whereon Norton took off his 
Norfolk jacket and wrapped it about her. He spoke 
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to her of a new drug that evening and declared an in- 
tention to try it. She was listless and had little to 
say, but agreed to do so. And later on, when night 
came and all had retired, Norton occupying a room 
that communicated with his wife’s, Myra informed 


her husband of the things that Diana had confided 


to her. 

Sir Benjamin was greatly shocked ; but he regarded 
Diana’s fears in much the same way as Lady Pers- 
house did. He declared that there could be no 
shadow of truth in any such horrid suspicion, and 
even when Myra explained the reason for Diana’s be- 
lief and her conviction that her husband desired to 


be free, that he might court and presently wed another 


woman, the baronet hesitated to believe it. 
“It couldn’t be,’’? he said. ‘‘I swear it’s impos- 


sible. Weknow the man. He’s a weak sort of chap, 


and if what you tell me is true, he lied to Diana to 
get her. I dare say the temptation was too strong. 
But he’s not the sort that makes a criminal. He’s 
too timid and too human, and too fond of his own 
skin. He’d never run a hideous risk like that, how- 
ever keen he was to be free. There would be lots of 
easier and safer ways to let down Diana and marry 
another woman presently, if the other woman loved 
him and was prepared to face the music. Divorce, 
and all that. No, another woman is no justification 
for such a thing.”’ 

‘She said she saw Norton add something to her 
medicine—saw it in the night in a looking-glass.”’ 

‘‘ I don’t believe it,’’ he repeated. ‘‘ She’s awfully 
ill and these ideas are simply moonshine, poor girl.’’ 

They talked for some hours and decided that there 
could be no shadow of reason for the sick woman’s 
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fears. Then Sir Benjamin remembered his own 
recent conversation with Norton and related it to his 
wife. 

‘‘ It’s a mighty strange thing and what you’ve told 
me drove it out of my head,’’ he said; ‘‘ but while 
Diana was talking about poison to you, her husband 
actually mentioned the same word to me. He said it 
looks like poison. He added, of course, that was a 
physical impossibility under the circumstances; but 
he’d passed the idea in review through his mind, and 
if he’d come in his practice upon a similar case, he 
should have taken means to assure himself it couldn’t 
be. In this case it obviously can’t be—unless Diana 
was right; and that is out of the question for the 
reasons I’ve given you. Norton Pelham is not the 
stuff poisoners are made of.’’ ) 

On the following morning, when there was just 
cause to fear that Diana might be worse, she woke up 
in better spirits after a good night and declared her- 
self as feeling stronger. The morning post brought 
a serious communication for her husband from his 
mother’s medical attendant, and when she heard it, 
Diana expressed a wish that he would set out oF 
home. 

‘If Mrs. Pelham is dying, you ought to be there,”’ 
she said. ‘‘ You are everything to her, and it will go 
far to lessen her sufferings if you are beside her. 
You can’t do any good here and you may there.”’ 

He hesitated, but finally determined to depart. 

‘‘T shall come back again pretty soon,’’ he 
promised. ‘‘ My dear mother’s end is in sight and I 
shan’t be much more than in time. Send me a tele- 
gram each day while I’m up cher You know the 
address.’ 
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_ He packed his kit-bag and caught the earliest pos- 
sible train for Paris. From the time of his departure 
Diana’s improvement was maintained with occasional 
very slight relapses. Then he sent her the new 
medicine, in cachets, and these, too, appeared to have 
a good effect for, to Myra’s secret surprise, her sister 
decided to take them. Too often she forgot her 
physic, however, but Myra reminded her and not 
seldom brought the medicine herself at the appointed 
time, seeing its excellent results, and hoping, as she 
told her husband, that the effect might help to banish 
Diana’s insane suspicions. 

Sir Benjamin also took his share in the nursing 
and often spent an hour with Diana, at such times as 
she liked to have him beside her couch. It was on 
one of these occasions, when Myra also was present, 
that Diana gave him a letter and directed him to 
remember it, should the worst happen to her. She 
had failed a little again, but was now really better for 
the most part. The incident happened a week after 
her husband’s departure. 

““I have weighed every word,” she said, ‘‘and I 
have not written a word that is not true. If it is ever 
delivered, it will come from the grave, and I know 
you will respect my wishes, Ben, and let my father 
have it if I go. Myra has told you what I told 
her and each day I hoped more earnestly that I 
was wrong. I am quite willing to die if I am right; 
but I am not at all willing to let my death reward 
those responsible for it. If I live, then I was mis- 
taken, and I will atone for my mistake when I go 
back to my husband; but if I die, I am not mistaken; 
and in that case Be want you to let my father have that 
fetter.”’ 
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‘* What is in it?’’ he asked, taking it from her and 
putting it into his pocket. 

‘‘Facts,’? she replied. ‘* You know—you and 
Myra both know what is in it. You both utterly 
disbelieve my conviction respecting my husband and 
declare it impossible that he can be responsible for my 
illness. You believe in him rather than me, and IL 
hope to God you are right. But you may live to find 
that I am right and you are wrong. At any rate J ask 
you to promise upon your oath, Ben, that you will 
give that letter to my father if I die here presently.” 

‘‘T swear it, of course, Diana. You can trust me.”’ 

Then came the supreme moment in that long, 
melancholy history of suffering, and the circumstances 
need to be exactly related that what followed them 
may be understood. Carnival had come, with all its 
irresponsibility and boisterous joys, and Diana, who — 
loved Carnival, much desired to attend it and spend 
some hours motoring in the streets sharing the fun 
and seeing acquaintance. She expected to be strong 
enough; but when the morning arrived, she looked © 
in no case for such distraction and reluctantly yielded 
to Myra, who gladly promised to remain with her. 
The house was empty soon after breakfast, save for 
themselves, for on this day it was always understood 
that the servants enjoyed a holiday until the evening. 
Indeed, the villa, like many others, was usually shut 
up altogether from noon till night. To-day, how- 
ever, the sisters stopped at home, but would not let 
Sir Benjamin do so. They all lunched together; 
then he left in his motor for a few hours’ distraction. — 
Arrived in Mentone, he left the car in a garage and 
set his man free until six o’clock; but long before that 
time, wearying of the din and glare, and knowing his 
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servant could not be found, he started for home, 
leaving a message with the car. In an hour he had 
reached ‘ Villa Grimaldi,’ to see Myra standing in the 
garden alone. At sight of him she beckoned with 
frantic gestures, and he quickened his pace and made 
haste to reach her. 


CHAPTER IX 
BEN BREAKS HIS OATH 


IR BENJAMIN PERSHOUSE passed swiftly — 

into ‘ Villa Grimaldi,’ but did not remain there 
above five minutes. Then, the victim of evident 
emotion, he departed again and set out swiftly for 
Mentone. He headed for that eastern quarter, known ~ 
as Garavan, and there presently arrived at the apart- 
ment of Dr. Harold Falconer. A brass plate on the 
outer gate announced the doctor’s name and degree. 
Over the door of the dwelling rose a great paulownia — 
tree just breaking into pale violet trumpets on the 
naked boughs. Falconer had not returned from the 
carnival, but his housekeeper—a French woman— 
felt sure that he must soon be back. It was late dusk 
before the doctor arrived, however, and the coloured 
lights of the festivity already began to flash along the 
sea front. 

Falconer was very tired when he did return. He 
had been playing the fool for eight hours and, during 
his exertions, partaken of no little alcoholic refresh- 
ment to keep him going. He appeared in an absurd 
costume of orange, yellow and black, with a yellow, 
close-fitting cap upon his head and a ridiculous mask 
which quite concealed his identity. That was exceed- 
ingly necessary, for had his patients been aware that 
the young man was entering heart and soul into the. 
pleasures of the holiday and, all unknown, sharing 
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the harmless, but fatuous excesses of the. Mentone 
rabble, it might have cost him some loss of repute and 
patients. 

He came home on foot, entered his debe 
unseen, expressed regret at keeping Sir Benjamin 
waiting, doffed his mask and drank a stiff whisky 
and soda. His laughter was soon silenced and he 
listened with ibn but no surprise, to the evil 
tidings. : | 
Pa lie's rones+Mrs. Pelham,’’ said the visitor. ‘I 
want you to come up as soon as you can; but it’s all 
just as you expected. Her husband was pretty sure 
this would happen, too. She’s been better—a lot 
better it seemed—lately, and she was going to motor 
to the Carnival with my wife to-day. But this morn- 
ing she wasn’t quite game and Myra persuaded her 
to stop quietly at home. We three lunched together. 
Then I went down to the Carnival, intending to motor 
back after a few hours. But I wasn’t in the vein and 
walked home pretty soon, leaving a message at the 
motor garage for my chauffeur that I had done so. 
As I came in sight of the house, I saw Myra in the 
garden alone. She beckoned me rather wildly and I 
went along. What had happened was this. After I 
left them, my wife went into the kitchen to make some 
coffee. They were alone in the villa, for all the 
servants had been allowed to go to the Carnival. It 
seems Diana enjoyed her lunch—cold chicken and so 
on—very much, and drank a glass of white wine with 
it. She took coffee, too, and then said she felt a little 
cold. But she was quite all right and went to her 
room to take her tonic—the new stuff her husband 
sent her which had bucked her so. Whether she did 
take it, we can’t tell; but evidently she felt suddenly 
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seedy and lay down. As she didn’t re-appear in half 


an hour, Myra went to look for her, knocked on her — 
bedroom door, and got no answer. She looked in, — 


saw her lying quietly and guessed she was asleep. 


‘‘ She left her for a good while and then made some ~ 


tea and went to call her. Then she found her dead. 


There was no doubt about it. Myra had just rushed — 


out into the garden to try and find somebody, but the 
hills were deserted for the day and we have no 


* 


telephone, because, if you have, you’re never free 


from your friends. The second time she came out— 
about five—she saw me. There was nothing I could — 


do, however, except come down to you; and there is — 


nothing you can do, of course.”’ 

Falconer pulled himself together and expressed 
the necessary regret and sympathy. 

‘“I’m awfully sorry,’’ he said; ‘‘ but not in the 
least surprised. The only surprising thing in the 
case to me, has been the way your sister-in-law’s will- 


power has fought against the inevitable. Pelham and — 


I were quite agreed that she was suffering from per- 
nicious anemia and that this was bound to be the 
end. If you would wish me to come up at once, I 


will; put perhaps to- morrow morning will do as 


well?” 


‘“I’d rather you came to-night—for form’s sake. 


Should you say a post mortem would be necessary ?” 

‘* Absolutely not, pir Ben; but of course it can be 
made if you wish it.’ 

The other considered and seemed inclined to conti 
private knowledge to the physician, but did not do 
SO. 

‘‘ Such things give rise to suspicion, ’ he said. 

‘‘Qh, no—not a case like this.’ 
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 **7'll ask my wife, then. I don’t suppose Pelham 
would wish anything of the kind. Change your 
clothes and come up.’’ 

‘*T can’t walk,’’ declared Falconer. ‘‘1’m beat. 
I’ve been playing the giddy ass for hours. There’s 
nothing like mixing with the people to get the flavour 
of the Carnival.’’ 

‘** And the odour, too, I should imagine. If you'll 
change, old man, and eat if you’re hungry, I'll go 
and look for acar. I must get back.”’ 

An hour later Falconer started with Pershouse for 
‘ Villa Grimaldi’ and presently stood and looked down 
upon the face of the dead. There was something 
horrible about the sham colour through which death 
stared triumphantly. Her sister had done all that 
was needful for the dead woman and she lay with two 
candles lighted at her feet, while through the open 
window glimmered stars. From afar came the shout 


of distant revellers and a thin trickle of fire across the. — 


night when rockets rose into the velvety gloom... 

Myra was kneeling beside the dead, but she got up, 
shook Falconer’s hand, then left them. She was in 
deep distress and the doctor expressed his commiser- 
ation, for he had always appreciated Lady Pershouse 
more than her sister. 

‘‘Make your wife take some stimulant,’’ he said. 
‘She needs it. This must have been a nasty jar for 
her—all alone, too.”’ ; 

‘Stimulant’ was Falconer’s panacea. ‘ Whisky 
at discretion’ had always been his favourite remedy. 

He remained but a few minutes and then left them, 
having first undertaken to save his friends many of 
those painful duties the situation demanded. He was 
as good as his word in this matter and left little for 
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Sir Benjamin to do save communicate with relations 
and choose a site for the grave. 


ta) v = 
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Archdeacon Kortright was due to start for Mentone 


on the following day, and his daughter determined to 
let him do so. 

‘‘Tt will be best for his own sake,’’ she declared: 
‘* And we can break the force of the blow better if he 
is here.’’ 


22 


On the following morning she and.Sir Benjamin ~ 


both despatched various telegrams and, in the haste 
and anxiety, they created an unfortunate confusion, 
as hereafter appeared. All was done, and after lying 


for two days in a bower of spring blossoms, the dead — 


woman vanished from the sunlight. Her father 


arrived on the morning of the funeral and not only ~ 


insisted upon attending it, but chose to perform the 
service. Many acquaintance were present in the 


cemetery chapel, but only a few stood beside the — 


grave. Falconer was there and Nurse Reed came 
also. Myra observed her and Sir Benjamin thanked 
her for coming when the ceremony was ended. Diana 


lay high on the great slope of the burying-ground ~ 


with the hills heaving in the spring green above het 


and the blue sea beneath. 


There had come no communication from Norton 


Pelham and when, later in the afternoon of the 
funeral, Archdeacon Kortright enquired concerning 
him, neither his daughter nor her husband could 
explain the silence. 

It was not until a later hour, when the old man had 
retired to his hotel, that light appeared. Then, in 


conversation, Sir Renjanit learned the confualal 


that had been unwittingly created. 
But first he was to be approached on the subject of 
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his sacred trust, and Myra invited him to consider the 
subject of the letter reposed in his charge by her 
sister. They debated the question very seriously and 
he urged for delay. 

‘“ Nothing can be gained by torturing the governor 
at present,’’ he said. ‘‘ We know too well what’s in 
the fetter. Poor Cock Robin tells the Archdeacon 
that Pelham poisoned her, and, no doubt, begs him 
to be revenged. Well, we are aware that any such 
accusation is nonsense—the shocking hallucination of 
a dying woman. Therefore the letter does not distress 
us. He has not watched the whole wretched illness 
as we have. He doesn’t know the futility and 
absurdity of it as we do; and it would cause him a 
dreadful amount of quite needless suffering. It 
would probably make him confront Pelham with the 
charge; and if he were to do that, Pelham, for his own 
credit, might insist on an exhumation, or some 
ghastly business of that sort—to prove himself 
innocent. That would be too infernal, and, of course, 
could only. end in one way and prove her husband’s 
innocence.’’ 

“You swore a solemn oath. a 

He admitted it. | 

‘‘T did; but does that matter? If, ee keeping an 
oath to the dead, you can only bring most undeserved 
and needless misery on the living, I, for one, should 
hesitate to keep the oath. If we had the very least 
suspicion that Diana might have been right, I should 
have been the first to demand an inquiry; but we 
know she was mistaken. We know that her husband 
never dreamed of anything on earth but restoring her 
to health. She hated him, and of course, he knew it, 
and latterly he didn’t pretend he loved her. But that’s 
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a far cry from murder. We can mark time, anyway. 
[ swore your father should have her letter; but I didn’t 
swear when he should have it. We'll see how things — 
are after we return to England.”’ 

She considered. 

‘‘I don’t want to influence you, Ben,’’ she said. 
‘‘Of course I think really as you do. I like Norton © 
and pity him in a way. And—yet there was a real 
reason—unless poor Diana was mistaken all round. 
Suppose in six months’ time we find that Norton 
Pelham is engaged to that woman? ”’ 

‘‘ Miss Warrender?”’ ; 
“Yes. Should you feel more inclined to believe 
then that my sister may have had truth on her side? ”’ 

He looked at her thoughtfully. 

“Possibly. But even if that happened, it would 
not argue Pelham had shortened Diana’s life. We’ll 
leave it. Your father’s had wines i to endure for the 
present, anyhow.”’ 

Then they spoke of Norton and wena again at 
his silence. : 
‘Your telegram should have reached him ton 
before noon,”’ he said. 

‘“ Not mine—yours,’’ she answered. ‘‘I wired to — 

father and to other of our own relations who were 
interested in Diana’s illness. I left it to you to tell 
him.” 
, ‘“ You said you were going to send off the tele- 
grams. I thought you meant the lot. I did send a 
few that day, but they were on my own account—to 
break off appointments for myself and to scratch from 
the Beaulieu tournament.”’ 

They regarded each other blankly. 

‘* Then Pelham doesn’t know a word! ”’ he said. 
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It was not too late to telegraph and he did so that 
evening—explaining at length the unfortunate mis- 
understanding that had caused silence. The next 
morning brought a letter from Pelham addressed to 
his dead wife, and when, two days later, he learned 
_all particulars, he wrote with very deep regret, but no 
apparent anger or impatience at what had occurred. 

‘The truth is he’s not sorry to have escaped all the 
wretched business of the funeral,’? hazarded Myra. 
‘Who can blame him? We did him a good turn 
really, poor man.’’ : 

‘“‘T believe youve. always had rather a soft place in 
your mind for him.’ 

‘“T have; and so has papa. Have you not, papa ? 4 

For they. had taken Pelham’s restrained commun- 
ication to the Archdeacon and the old man agreed 
with his daughter. 

“Yes,’’ he declared. ‘‘ Pelham always appealed to 
me as a decent and good-hearted fellow. I should 
have suspected this unfortunate accident—the delay 
in sending him the sad news—might have made him 
very angry; but he writes with admirable restraint. 
Anger would not have lessened the misfortune of 
course; and he knew that; while, as far as our dear 
one’s death is concerned, he was prepared for it, and 
writes with the resignation of a Christian and the 
courtesy of a gentleman.”’ 

‘This much was certainly true, for Norton, who had 
not only perceived the nature of the accident which 
delayed all news of his wife’s end; but also, being 
fully concerned in his own mind that there could be 
no happy issue of Diana’s illness, found it not hard 
to sustain his loss. He pretended no very deep 
emotion in his reply; indeed it gave some colour to 
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his sister-in-law’s suspicion—that he was glad to have 
escaped the ordeal. 
Thus he had written to Sir Benjamin : 


‘“ My DEAR BEN: 


“I returned to Chislehurst to-day Pies the sad duty © 
of seeing my mother committed to her grave; and — 


your telegram awaited me. I am greatly grieved, but 
not shocked, for something told me when I left Men- 
tone that I was taking an eternal farewell of my poor 
wife. She was one of those who pass out of existence 
in mystery, leaving science ignorant of the secret dis- 
aster and powerless to fight it and save her. We 
only know what dear Diana died of; but how she 
incurred the disease and succumbed to it, we shall 
never know. Do not express further regret concern- 


ing the failure to reach me. It was one of those 


accidents of which life is full. I am only sorry that 
my duties had to be undertaken by others. 


““T trust the Archdeacon is bearing up well, and — 


fear he could hardly have been in time to see her 


again. There is now no particular reason why I — 


should come to Mentone at this moment; since all 
must perforce have been done without me; but I will 
ask you to send me details and the accounts, and I 
will come down myself to settle everything in about 
a fortnight’s time. 

“Myra does not need me to thank her for her 
mercy and patience and goodness. All she, and you, 


too, did for dear Diana was not only appreciated by 


her, but by me. I shall never forget it. 
‘* Should you have left Mentone before I can come 
down, I shall communicate with you respecting my 


dear wife’s will, which I know she made. It is with 
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my lawyer at present. Its contents are unfamiliar to 
me; but I know that she left all her jewelry to Myra. 
As you remember your gift to her possessed great 
value, and the duties upon it are likely to be heavy, 
I fear. However, you shall learn all particulars pre- 
sently. 

“The Archdeacon will now be at Mentone, and you 
might tell him that tt will be my object to erect just 
such a memorial as he may desire. 


““T am, dear Ben and dear Myra, 
“* Sincerely and gratefully yours, 


‘“ NORTON PELHAM.”’ 


’ Within ten days of this communication, Pershouse 
had advertised ‘ Villa Grimaldi’ to be let, and left 
Mentone, according to Myra’s original wish, for 
Algiers and Biskra; while after another week was 
passed, Pelham returned and put up at the Hotel St. 
George, where his father-in-law designed to remain 
until the spring. 


CHAPTER X 
THE ARCHDEACON’S LETTER 


TJ ROM a first spasm of secret relief at the death of 
his wife, Norton Pelham found other and far 
deeper emotions submerge his mind. For a season 
he felt honestly glad for her, that her mysterious 
sufferings were at an end; but with time he was able 
to take a wider survey of Diana’s life and measure his 
own significance in its concluding passages. It had 
been a bright, happy life until he entered it, and now 
after brief years the life was done and the woman he 
had first loved, then loathed, existed no more. He 
could not regard her existence and its conclusion apart 
from himself, and while at times he argued that she 
was doomed to die young, and that her fatal sickness 
must have overtaken her, whether or not she had met — 
him, on other occasions he felt this view as sophistry, — 
and told himself that he had shortened Diana’s life 
by more than half its probable span. As aman, and 
as a medical man, he knew it, and the conviction bred 
gloom and remorse in his very human heart. He 
sank much into himself and devoted his life to his 
work. People observed that his wife’s death had 
made a deep and unfortunate impression. His eyes 
were sad, his old manner—so heartening to the sick— 
had for the time deserted him. He numbered few 
personal friends; but at this season Nicol Hart was 
able to visit him for a week and occupy his mind. — 
With the detective he did not speak much concerning © 
182 
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the immediate past, for Hart had not known his wife 
and seen very little of him during the past two years. 
His friend discovered, however, that Norton felt his 
loss in a manner somewhat peculiar, and displayed 
in one breath satisfaction at her escape from suffering 
and sorrow for his own bereavement. But Hart was 
unaware of any mystery hanging over the matter, and 
only sought to distract the other as far as it might be 
possible to do so. He tried to make plans for a 
summer holiday together in the Alps, but Pelham 
would not come, explaining that as work, rather than 
play, proved his best distraction, he proposed devot- 
ing himself to it. When Hart was gone again Norton 
felt easier, for without long and painful explanation, 
it had been impossible for the Scot to grasp his 
friend’s real, complex attitude of mind and the nature 
of his mingled moods. But two there were who com- 
prehended them, and one at least felt no surprise at 
his conflicting emotions. Now he was plunged in 
melancholy, now justified by a hope that he must not 
blame himself over-much for his wife’s death, now 
again, overwhelmed by a conviction that, but for him, 
Diana might still be alive and happy. 

To Noel Warrender and his sister the sad man 
could talk, for both knew the facts of the situation; 
and to Nelly especially he was able to unfold his 
feelings and describe their contradictory nature. Her 
friendship and sympathy never changed, and he found 
her unlike any other listener, in that she did not con- 
tradict him when he blamed himself, nor attempt to 
palliate the severity of his self-condemnation. She 
would listen to him with profound attention and allow 
him to cover the same ground again and again; but 
the comfort that she created and the anodyne she 
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brought were not so much a matter of words. It was — 
her attention and her companionship that consoled — 
and calmed the man’s sufferings. And Noel tuned © 
himself to do likewise. Self-absorbed and conscious ~ 
of the effect upon him of their fellowship, Norton © 


sought them in his leisure and entertained them when — 


they were able to come to him. He did not suspect — 
that he bored them, or put any undue tax upon their — 
affection and good nature. Swallowed in his own | 
cares and still plunged deeply in the darkness of the © 
past, trouble made him a selfish soul, as trouble is — 
wont to do; and for many months his perspective was — 
distorted, his sense of proportion deranged. He for- © 
got what it implied to be a widower; he forgot that — 
the freedom he hardly recognised himself must be 
exceedingly significant to others, perhaps most of all 
to the Warrenders. For him the ghost of his dead 
wife was yet so near and the disappearance of the 
living woman still of such poignant force that he © 
could not see himself as the world saw him—still a 
young man with his life before him and free to wed 
again. He did not as yet feel unwed. The tremend- 
ous individuality of his wife, her qualities, her ill- 
ness, her fight to live, her love and hate, her highly- 
coloured personality—all these were for ever with 
him, and the scenes of passion and frantic love that 
she had inspired still strove with those successive 
moments of tragedy, when she laid bare his own 
baseness to himself, and claimed for her murdered 
love a higher and nobler inspiration than for his. 
She had been right there: she was compact of choicer — 
clay than himself—made of better stuff. It was inevit- 
able that she should hate him; but he had never been 
fair to hate her. She spoke the truth there, too, and 
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was justified when she told him that his hate sprang 
from consciousness of his own injustice to her, since 
_ the more a man wrongs, the more he hates the victim 
of his wrong. -Remorse sprang heavy and bitter 
from these reflections and made him an unconscious 
egotist when opportunity offered to pour his thoughts 
into the ears of his friends. In time he strained Noel’s 
patience, but Nelly’s, never. Young Warrender came 
to avoid Norton at this season, for he only dealt in 
reality, and was conscious that, until his friend had 
passed into a region of purer thinking, regained his 
lost balance and allowed the affairs and interest of 
other people to take their due place in his mind, he 
must continue beyond practical assistance. Noel 
Warrender was desperately busy and Nelly’s affairs 
occupied him as well as his own. She had insisted 
that her wealth should benefit her brother also, and 
their relations were such that he knew her happiness 
would depend upon it. He was a clerk in another 
man’s office no more, but had launched out into pro- 
prietorship and swiftly increased the number of his 
clients. Profound reasons existed for diplomacy and 
delay so far as Pelham was concerned. Noel well 
knew that his sister still loved Norton, and he saw no 
reason why, in time to come, the pair should not 
unite. But that was delicate ground on which none 
might tread but themselves, and he felt that large 
intervals of time had yet to pass before any such 
possibility could occur to the widower’s mind. Had 
such a possibility occurred to him, it was very certain 
that Pelham would not seek the society of Noel’s 
sister with such ingenuous and selfish persistence; 
though, against that, for all the young stock-broker 

could say, the possibility might already have arisen 


~ 
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and been ruled out once for all by Norton as a thing. 
no longer thinkable. They had never spoken again 
of his sister’s money, and the doctor, when once he 
alluded to his own prospects, declared that he - 


himself prospering beyond his hopes. 

‘“‘A man must do so if he knows his work, loves : 
it and sticks to it,’’ he said. ; 
Nor, when at Nelly’ s suggestion, Noel asked him 
to join them in the summer and take a holiday in 
Holland, would he comply. He was very grateful © 
for the invitation, but declared himself as needing no 
relaxation and happier when busy than idle. q 

‘There is only one way to escape thought,’ he ~ 
said—‘‘ only one way for me, at any rate, and that is 
through work and study. I am behind the times and 
striving to catch up again.” % 

He talked gradually less of the past and more of the 
present; but they never heard the future in his mind, — 
and while he began to enlarge his field of interest and — 
showed increasing concern for them, the subject, — 
destined as it must to turn largely on their altered — 
circumstances, was never pursued into detail. | 

Nelly, however, chose presently that it should be, 
and as soon as she found he could listen more and 
talk less, she began to tell him of her own activities 
and of some of the new occupations that now de- 
manded her time. 

‘“‘It was strange to be free,’’ she said, ‘‘ for as you~ 
were free and hardly knew it, when your poor Diana | 
died, so, after Mr. Pelham was gone, I felt curiously — 
free, too, and almost idle till the sense of the tremend- 
ous responsibilities that he had left me began to dawn } 
in my mind.” 

She never mentioned money, only responsi 
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Indeed, to her the terms were one. And, little by 
little, she described to Norton what she was doing and 
to what various purposes she was devoting a propor- 
tion of his uncle’s wealth. 

“It makes life so interesting,’’? she said. ‘‘I want 
to do more and more; but Noel is such a cautious and 
long-sighted person. My head knows he’s right, and 
my heart has stopped quarrelling with him. For, 
indeed, it did quarrel a little at first. But everything 
goes well, I think, and now we are talking of a new. 
house.”’ 

He was interested, especially in the last item of 
news, and begged that before deciding they would 
consider Chislehurst. 

““Come and live near me,’’ he urged. ‘‘ You would 
be happy there, because you care for the country; and 
so does Noel; and he could get to his work just as 
easily from here as from Hampstead.” 

But she explained they had not thought of leaving 
Hampstead. 

“IT must ask him then,’’? declared Norton, and 
though Nelly prophesied that such a suggestion would 
not commend itself to her brother, she proved mis- 
taken, for Noel had no special regard for his present 
environment and knew that Kent would offer a fertile 
field for the motor-bicycle he loved to ride. That, at 
least, was the reason he gave for considering the 
proposition, though he entertained others; and as 
months passed he saw less and less cause for doubt- 
ing the ultimate settlement of things. Sometimes the 
dénouement seemed to come nearer; then, again, it 
would retreat and begin to look more doubtful; and 
then approached the time when Noel Warrender 
appreciated the troublesome fact that certain develop- 
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ments, vital to the future of them all, might not take 
their appointed way without his nieison interference. 

When they returned from Holland, Noel’s mind 
was made up and he waited for opportunities to get 
at his friend obliquely. These were not wanting, and - 
Norton himself furnished them. He had dined with — 
the Warrenders on one occasion, and was left alone | 
with Noel for half an hour after the meal had ended. ~ 
Thereupon the doctor again pressed for Chislehurst — 
when his friends should make their contemplated Fa 
move. 

‘“T know a really fine place on the Common,”’ hd ' 
said. ‘‘It’s just empty and in the market. I have 
first refusal for a week and only waited till you came 
back. A good big place with three acres. The house - 
is spacious for only you two; but, hang it, you must | 
marry some day. She’s bound to come along—only — 
waiting somewhere—perhaps in Chislehurst.” : 

‘“‘ Nelly can look at it. I’m keeping quite an open 
mind, and I know Chislehurst is all right for town. — 
But, as to marrying—forgive me, old chap, but that’s — 
no argument for a decent sized house. I might, in 
any case, remind you that you’re not married either, — 
though, as you know, it’s a lot more important for a_ 
doctor to have a wife than a stockbroker.”’ a 

Rather taken aback at this crudity, Norton fell 
silent, and Noel, conscious of having done enough for | 
the time, spoke of other things. But he had sowed 
the first seed and, when they met again, dropped 
others. Thus, Pelham, despite himself, was chal-_ 
lenged to consider possibilities that he had uncon- 
sciously banished from his life. Slowly—very 
slowly—under this incentive, and quite unaware that 
Noel had spoken with any special purpose—his- 
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_ friend began to weigh the problem; and then Nelly’s 

_ brother struck again more decisively. But that was 
not until a year had passed since Diana’s death and 
the course of events settled into steadfastness. 

For Norton Pelham was too slight a man to remain 
for ever subject to a great grief. With the physical 
perfections that characterized him, there went the 
moral weakness his life had displayed only too 
visibly, and although his lesson had been learned and 
out of his sufferings he was beginning to win some 
permanent addition to character and a higher sense 
of conduct, the effect of such valuable experience now _ 
ceased to be painful. His wounds healed, time played 
its inevitable part. The past was past, and in the 
fulness of health and strength, he no longer forbore 
to look forward. 

The Warrenders came to live at Chislehurst and, 
little by little, the future emerged. 

Meanwhile, as yet unseen, developing upon the 
new promise of happiness, already began to lift a 
cloud. As the inevitable grew more assured in Noel 
Warrender’s eyes, and he secretly shook hands with 
himself to see his sister and Pelham slowly and 
steadily understand each other, so the unsuspected 
shadow also grew out of its first amorphous propor- 
tions and began to assume terrific shape and sub- 
stance; but as yet the converging interests of the 
living and the dead were far apart. 

Norton’s humility for a long while delayed the 
course of his progress. It was hard for him to believe 
that a man guilty of his folly and weakness should 
ever be forgiven; and that Nelly Warrender could 
still care for him, created no sense of assurance in his 
mind. He feared himself. For once he was person- 
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ally honest and ruthless, and he asked himself whether 
he had any right to offer such a man to such a woman, 
Thus he delayed, and fate seemed to time the other 
great forces of approaching horror with Pelham’s own 
progress, so that his final determination and the event 
massing to oppose it and confound his future, moved 
synchronously and clashed at that precise moment 
when their impact was most awful and destructive for 
him and the woman he had grown to love. 

When another Spring was come and gone, out of 
his sufferings and errors there developed something 
like a new man, and Norton Pelham, in the light of 
the past, perceived the treasure he had sacrificed. 
He never compared Nelly with Diana. He remained 
loyal to the memory of the dead, and he told himself, 
truly enough, that it was his own fault Diana’s love 
had turned to hate. But he did contrast the resolute 
and fearless sister of Noel with all other women, and 
he perceived clearly enough that life had never shown 
him such another. 

And so he came nearer and nearer, yet dela 
still weighted by the past, still deeply conscious that 
such a woman deserved a nobler mate than he could 
ever be. And elsewhere, powers hidden in a letter 
written by the dead were beginning to stir after long 
quietude, and a danger that had nearly ceased to 
exist was revived by an accident—one of those subtle, 
yet fortuitous contingencies apparently beyond the 
wit of man to plan, but not beyond the power of 
Chance to plot. 

For more than a year Sir Benjamin Pershouse 
pursued his travels, and when the summer came that 
followed Diana’s death, he spent it on high ground 
in the Atlas Mountains, where his wife was happy 
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enough to be. With another winter they proceeded 
to Sicily, and he was able to enjoy some sport again; 
but when spring once more returned, his own affairs 
demanded that he should come back to England, and 
her father also cried out for a sight of Myra. 

But England held little attraction for the 
Pershouses and he had already let Polgate for a term 
of years. They came home for a month or six weeks, 
and it was during their stay at Brookleigh in a 
furnished house, that the interests of Norton Pelham 
were at last fully and fairly confronted with those of 
his dead wife. The doctor’s own future was at last 
defined, and some definite words from Noel Warrender 
had determined action. For the time had come when 
Warrender was in a position to speak. He had long 
convinced himself of Norton’s real affection, and he 
perceived—judging the man by himself—that Nelly’s 
wealth and changed position now alone stood between 
her and his friend. It was true, and had Nelly re- 
mained as before, a poor woman, Pelham had now 
reached the point at which he would have spoken and 
asked her to marry him. For she knew all the worst 


of him, to take or leave. But the remaining barrier 


was tangible, and though Noel did not under-rate its 
significance, to his practical view the accident was 
not of a sort to separate them. At last he told Norton 
bluntly, that far from being a hindrance, reason and 
justice both indicated an additional advantage in such 
a match when the sources of Nelly’s wealth were 
considered. He used commonsense arguments and 
did not hesitate to say that the great regret and 
trouble her legacy had always been to his sister would 
thus be swept away. Then his determination was 
crowned with success at last, and to Nelly’s honest 
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amazement, for she had little dreamed of her brother’s 
obstinate intrigue, Pelham asked her if she could | 


marry him. 


And six weeks later, there fell out a very vital | 


meeting of three people in the little home of 


Archdeacon Kortright. It is necessary to indicate 


the scene in that small theatre. The old man’s 
library and his drawing-room had been separated by 
folding doors; but these were ugly and he had re- 


moved them, substituting a curtain. After his | 


luncheon it was his custom to spend the hours until 


tea among his books, for this was the time when his | 
oculist permitted him to use his eyes on print. He 
employed a magnifying glass as well as his spectacles | 
for the purpose, and not seldom went to sleep for an 


hour when thus engaged. 


To him, on an evening in late July, came his 


daughter and her husband, that they might drink tea 
with him. Another month would see their business 


completed, and Myra desired to return to Mentone 


and the ‘ Villa Grimaldi,’ whither, during their 


wandering, her mind had often turned. She could 
now endure to go back and desired to do so, while 


her husband had accepted certain invitations at home 
and proposed to follow her toward the end of 
October. 

They entered the Archdeacon’s house as they were 
wont to do, without ringing, and upon reaching the 
drawing-room proceeded with a discussion begun be- 
fore they arrived. Myra was speaking with convic- 
tion, her husband contending very earnestly against 
her. . 

“You cannot justify it, Ben. Argue as you will, 
that letter ought to be in my father’s hands before we 
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go. There are a hundred reasons, but one is enough. 
Diana gave it to you to give to father if she died, and 
you swore that you would do so. She did die; more 
than a year has passed; and still you delay.”’ 

‘‘ For the best of reasons, surely,’’ he said. ‘* Why 
go over the old ground again? We know the letter 
contains the unhappy delusions of a dying woman. 
She thought that she was being poisoned by Pelham ; 
and no doubt that’s what she tells her father in her 
letter. Could anything be more awful for him, or 
worse for him, than to be faced suddenly with such a 
dreadful and needless shock? ’” 

_ “ That’s not our business. We know, as you say, 
that it was nonsense; and why should not father take 
the same view? Why are you assuming that he will 
attach any importance to the letter? ’’ 

_ “Because I know him,’’ answered Sir Benjamin. 
_“T know that, though he’s growing old and terribly 
blind, he has still all his vigour of mind and his pas- 
‘sion for justice. He will not let this slide. He will 
get to the bottom of it, and that means nothing less 
than a scandal that will involve every member of the 
‘family, ourselves included. Of course investigation 
|will prove that Diana died a natural death; but in the 
‘meantime the thing gets into the newspapers and 
we shall hear there’s no smoke without fire and the 
|usual hateful suggestions and suspicions served up 
hot to the public. There’s her husband to con- 
_sider, too. I emphatically believe this is a case 
i! far ———.’ » 

| Suddenly the curtain that separated them from the 
-adjoining chamber swung aside and revealed Arch- 
deacon Kortright. Sir Benjamin started and was 
‘silent; but the old priest had much to say. 

: 
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‘‘ What have I overheard ?”’ he asked. ‘‘ Do not) 
think that I was eavesdropping, but when, very dis- 
tinctly I listened to your wife telling you that a certain | | 
letter destined for myself should be delivered, my 
attention was perforce arrested. Is it conceivable) 
that you have a communication from my dead child 
intended for me, and that now—a year and a half, | 
after her siacncoucs still WHEEORS itt q 

‘‘ Sit down father, and listen,’’ begged Myra, put-| 
ting her arms round the Archdeacon’s shoulders.) 
‘It sounds horrible of Benjamin; but it is not so bad . 
as it sounds. We had to think of the living as well, 
as the dead, and I quite agreed with Ben that for a 
time, at any rate, he was justified in withholding. 
Diana’s letter. But now we differ, and the accident) 
of your overhearing us leaves you to decide.’ ) 

‘If you feel in no need to distress yourself, sir, : 
then I shall thankfully destroy it,’? continued Ben,) 
‘‘but there it is and knowing it was written under 
terrible delusions, the result of poor Diana’s illneae 
I did hesitate and have hesitated until now. It 
seemed to me that to give you the letter was only, 
causing you a great deal of needless suffering and: 
pening old wounds that had healed.’’ | 

Archdeacon Kortright peered in amazement at the 
speaker. . | 

‘*'You astound me,” he said. ‘‘ This is a revel 
tion of character I little expected, Ben. A letter from 
a dead woman to her father, and you withold it for 
fear of giving him pain! Of what astounding stuf 
is the rising generation made? Pain? Few things 
could have caused me more pain than this. Where 
is my letter?’’ | : 

‘* At our rooms, sir, with my papers. I’ve alway! 


} 
( 
\ 
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| 
| 
\carried it with me. I can get it now; and I venture 
to protest at your exceedingly harsh criticism,” re- 
‘plied the younger man. : 
I “You have broken your oath to the dead, sir,’”’ re- 
torted his father-in-law, with Surprising warmth. 
‘“ Few experiences have so shocked, or astounded, me 
jas this. Heaven has willed that there should be no 
further dallying with your duty, and you are now 
driven to it, whatever your intention may have been. 
|} i me my letter instantly. You are more than 
| 
| 


; 
2 
iblameworthy in this dreadful evasion and I can only 
hope you will swiftly appreciate the fact. Are you 
‘dead to the solemn significance of an oath?” 

| Pershouse made no reply, but picked up his hat 
and stick and left the room. He was gone but twenty 
minutes, during which time his wife pleaded for him 
le allayed in part her father’s anger. He felt, how- 


jever, so genuinely shocked at his son-in-law’s lapse 
\that for the time he forgot all about the occasion for 
Jit. He took the darkest view of Sir Benjamin’s 
‘evasion. 
“The laws of God and man both broken,”’ he re- 
|peated again and again, ‘‘ and the Pease to the dead 
ignored | ”’ 

But Myra tried to centre the issue on what now con- 
‘fronted her father. ) 3 
| “Leave Ben,” she said. ‘‘ I’m glad this accident 
has brought him to the scratch. Perhaps it was 
‘really Providence, as you say, father, that made you 
jcatch us talking about it. But you must leave Ben 
/now and turn your attention to something much more 
‘serious. I warn you that you are going to read a 
terrible letter, and I remind you that the letter is 
‘written by a woman whose intellect was certainly un- 
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hinged by illness before she wrote it. My dear sister 
confided to me within a month of her death that she 
believed her husband was poisoning her. You know 
Norton and can judge what credence is to be attached 
to such a baseless horror; but so she honestly im- 
agined, and I told my husband what was in her mind. 
Then she trusted her letter to him for you, and he, 
knowing the awful shock such a communication must 
bring with it 
‘“Stop, if you please,’’ answered her father, who 
was now calm. ‘‘ Ben has done evil that good might 
come—always a fatal line of conduct. To spare me 
a measure of suffering, as he supposed, he has broken 
his oath to the dead. But I will be charitable, Myra, 
and give him the credit of believing that such an act 
has preyed upon his mind and caused him deep un- 
easiness. As for the letter and what it may or may 
not contain—that lies between me and my dead 
daughter. I shall judge when I have read it and not | 
before. If it holds such an accusation as you suspect, - 
then my duty will be clear enough—not only for | 
Diana’s sake and respect to her memory; but for the : 
sake of Norton Pelham also. At present my relations | 
with him are unclouded; but should a dying woman, | 
however ill she may have been at the time, deliber- 
ately accuse him of a horrible crime, — there shall | 
be no talk of hushing up the matter.’ | 
Pershouse returned at this moment and handed a‘ 
letter to the Archdeacon. It was sealed with blue: 
sealing-wax and directed in a handwriting familiar 
enough to him. He put it close to his eyes, regarded 
the superscription with emotion, then, with the aid 
of his magnifying glass, read the letter, first to him- 
self, afterwards aloud. The words of the dead were 


) 


| 
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few, but explicit, and her indictment sprang from a 


| mind apparently clear enough. 


i | Villa Grimaldi.’ ”’ 
a My Dearest Father: | 


I think that my days are numbered, but I dearly 


_ love life and I still hope against hope that I am wrong. 


This letter will only reach you in the event of my 


| death; and if I die, I want you to know that it is not 
_a natural death, but the deliberate work of my hus- 


band, Norton Pelham. A thousand things have com- 
bined to convince me that, slowly and surely, by 
means which are hidden from me, he is eating my life 


away with poison. How he does it and when he ad- 


ministers it I do not know. I get better and hope re- 
turns; then I get worse and hope fades slowly away. 
I do not want to live if this is true, for such fiendish 
hate frightens me and makes me anxious to have 
finished with the tragedy of life. I have never done 
him wrong in thought or deed, though he has done 
me bitier and life-long wrongs and only married me 
by lying to me. I firmly believe he now desires me 
to die, that he may marry another woman. That is 
my conviction, though even while I write it, I still 
_hope to be mistaken; I still pray to God that I may 
presently recover, burn this letter with my own hands 
‘and blush to have written it. But as surely as it 
reaches you, know this: I have been poisoned to 
death by the man who swore to love, honour and pro- 
tect me. What shall follow I leave to you. I write 
calmly and without passion. But it is a very bitter 
thing to know that, through no fault of my own, I am 
being driven out of the world by one I loved more 
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than life itself. And if that is really so, then do not 
mourn me, for I am far better and happier dead than) 
living. 


‘“ Always, dear Father, | 
“ Your affectionate daughter, & 


°° DIANA. | 


The Archdeacon having read it aloud, handed the! 
letter to Myra, sat down and hid his face in his hands; 
while Sir Benjamin and Myra bent over it. The 
dead woman had written exactly what they expected) 
to find, and when at length her father spoke, mel 
seemed at first to share their opinion. 

vis | am faced with a fierce and terrible ordeal,” he! 
said, ‘‘and the fact that I am inclined to agree with 
you absolutely in your estimate of this letter, does) 
not absolve me from that ordeal. I think that our) 
dear one laboured under a shocking hallucination; I 
will go further and say I am positive of it. _ Not for 
a single instant do I believe that her husband, or any- 
body else, could have committed a crime so horrible.” 

‘“I am thankful you agree with us there, dear 
father,’? murmured Myra. ‘* And you see now why) 
Ben wanted to spare you; but I am glad, all the same,’ 
you have read the letter and relieved him and me 
from a cause of difference.’ f | 

‘Your differences are beside the question,” 
answered the old man. ‘‘ They do not concern my) 
duty. Here is a horrible accusation—mistaken ut- 
terly—as I am convinced. None the less it has been 
made by one who, however weak and suffering, was. 
in her senses when she made it and fully believed that 
she was writing the truth. In the shadow of death, 
we do not think of revenge, or plot to destroy the 
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living. She believed that she was being murdered, 
and the thought, very naturally, seeing the awful 
nature of her suspicion, destroyed her desire to live. 
To the last she hid her fears and concealed them from 
me, while revealing them to you. But we see that her 
thoughts were with me—her father and natural pro- 
tector—and in sight of death, she confided them to 
me, but only to be learned when her sufferings were 
ended. I have no choice of action whatever. I will 
write to my lawyer at once, and since he lives but 
half a mile distant, will direct him to call and then 
desire him to proceed.’’ 

“‘In what direction, sir?’’ asked Pershouse 
anxiously. 

_ ** Upon that he will enlighten me. The law has an 
answer to our problem. Poison may or may not dis- 
appear. I have a very vivid recollection of all you 
told me after Diana’s death. It ensued immediately 
after she took one of the cachets that her husband 
sent her. She had lunched with you, Myra, then 
gone to take her medicine and was presently found 
by you, a corpse. It would seem to follow that an 
exhumation will be necessary.’’ ; 

Sir Benjamin it was who argued against such a 
course. 

“If you are sure that pipe was mistaken, then 

why do you do what must prove wholly needless? ’”’ 
he asked. 
_ **For the sufficient reason that her husband still 
lives,’’ answered the other. ‘‘ Whether I communi- 
cate directly and at once with Pelham, Mr. Merton, 
my legal adviser, will decide; but it is quite certain 
that, when he learns the contents of this letter, 
Pelham will insist upon an autopsy.” 
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‘“Why drag him in, since we know the truth?’ 
asked Myra; but her father was unprepared to argue. 

‘For the present,’’ he said, ‘‘ we will dismiss the 
subject and drink tea. Give me the letter. I shall 
send an urgent message to Merton and ask him to 
see me after dinner if he can conveniently do so. He 
will doubtless come.”’ 

‘‘Have you heard anything of Doctor Pelham 
lately ??’ asked Myra, when she had poured tea for 
her father in an adjacent room. 

‘‘T have,’’ he answered. ‘* But yesterday I re- 
ceived a letter from him and was going to tell you of 
its contents this evening. In a sense it is apt. 
Norton Pelham proposes to marry again and, very 
properly, acquaints me with the fact. He points out 
that eighteen months have passed since Diana died, 
and that he is marrying a woman who was known to 
her and appreciated by her. That may or may not 
be the case, but one has no reason to doubt it.’’ 

‘“Is her name Nelly Warrender?’’ asked Myra. 

‘“He doesn’t mention her name. He merely in- 
vites me to say whether he has my permission to an- 
nounce the engagement, or whether, out of respect 
to his late wife’s family, I would rather a greater 
lapse of time should pass. He is very punctilious 
and considerate for a man of this generation. Of 
course, I have said that the matter is entirely in his 
own hands, and that the conventional year having 
elapsed, there can be no objection whatever to his 
marrying again.’’ 

‘This confirms Diana’s prophecy in a way,” 
suggested Pershouse. 

‘“He was sure to marry again,’ 
‘a man like Norton.’’ 


argued Myra— 
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The Archdeacon determined to see his solicitor as 
quickly as it was possible to do so. He now sent a 
message, and Mr. Merton returned a reply that he 
would present himself at nine o’clock. 

“*T think it will be better for the present that you 
both keep out of this,’’ declared Myra’s father. ‘‘ As 
the parent of the dead I had better proceed quite alone 
and involve as few of the family as possible. The 
proceedings must be secret, if the police permit them 
to be. I regard my action as a matter of form only, 
yet none the less necessary. We are not afraid. 
We know that we shall not find poison, but, after my 
poor Diana’s letter, we must look for it—not only 
for her sake, but her husband’s. And since we shall 
not find it, I hope Pelham need never know that we 
sought it. Be that as it will, you two can go your 
way as you have planned to do. We shall have to 
explain to the law why there has been this delay and 
why, out of consideration for me, you witheld this 
terrible letter until now; but otherwise you will not, 
I imagine, be implicated.’’ 

When Archdeacon Kortright conferred with his 
solicitor at a later hour, he found Mr. Walter Wilson 
Merton much of his own opinion. The lawyer, a 
man of experience, looked further than his client. He 
was deeply interested and, while sharing the elder’s 
convictions, also took into consideration the situation 
in the event of another issue. 

‘‘For every possible reason we must proceed with 
the greatest secrecy,’’ he said. ‘‘I agree to the sug- 
gestion that we make our inquiry without informing 
Dr. Norton Pelham. This would, I think, be quite 
practicable, and I support it for two reasons—for his, 
Archdeacon, that he may not have the very tragic 
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experience of knowing that this letter was ever writ- 
ten, or enduring such a shock on the threshold of 
another marriage; and our own, which must take 
account of the opposite possibility. Where human- 
ity is concerned, nothing is ever certain. Suppose 
that this young doctor did actually poison his wife— 
that she was right and that investigation proves it. 
Then how much more satisfactory for the police and 
ourselves that his first knowledge of the discovery 
should be on the occasion of his arrest. Let him 
know now and, if he is guilty, he will have ample 
opportunity to cheat justice. Therefore, for his own 
sake, if innocent, and for ours, if he be guilty, we 
will proceed in secret. You may leave the rest to 
me, and I shall do everything in my power to get the 
matter through as swiftly and privately as possible. 
My arguments cannot fail to impress the police and 
they will undoubtedly support our plea for secrecy 
and silence. It must pay them to do so; and you may 
take it that they will not be so ready to assume there 
is nothing in this allegation of your poor, dead 
daughter, as you and I.” 


- CHAPTER XI 
THE WEDDING DAY 


PATHETIC fallacy sometimes attributes human 

qualities to Chance, and declares the Goddess 
Tyche, to be cruel, or kind, as the case may be. Yet 
such operations must of necessity proceed from causes 
beyond any prompting of thought. Neither malign 
nor inspired with a spirit of benignity are they, and 
when it becomes possible to trace any significance in 
events, combined with method and pursued on a basis 
of knowledge and calculation denied to Chance, then 
only may we assume a friendly or unfriendly purpose 
and know that Mind is engaged and that events are 
happening, or interests clashing, at man’s will and 
by his deliberate activity. 

Now, Norton Pelham had slowly come to perceive 
immense and friendly forces brightening his life. 
That such good fortune was undeserved he knew, for 
his melancholy experience had struck to the roots and 
left him altered in many particulars. It is certain 
that he would never again have thought of Nelly 
Warrender as a possible wife for himself. No man 
with any claim to fine feeling could have done so; but 
his friend, influenced for his sister rather than Norton, 
had at length reached a point in his strategy when he 
plumbed the doctor’s thoughts and won information 
of a definite character which enabled him to speak. 
Perhaps a subtler diplomatist had not done so well as 
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Noel Warrender; but he was a man of simple and 
direct methods, who hated evasion, and he had dis- 
covered himself faced with a problem involving only 
one remaining issue for its solution. He knew that 
his sister still loved Norton very dearly, and that his 
past errors and misfortunes had in no way lessened 
her affection, despite the fact that Pelham himself 
was in great measure responsible for them. There 
only remained Norton’s attitude to Nelly, and while 
Noel had heard his friend praise her and declare his 
personal reverence and admiration a thousand times, 
the doctor never used the word ‘ love.’ He admired 
and esteemed; he vowed that no other woman was fit 
to be named beside her; he said that she had showed 
him what a woman could be; that her friendship was 
the greatest possession remaining to him. But when, 
impatient to reach the truth, Noel asked Norton 
bluntly if he loved his sister, he received a very 
humble reply. 

‘“ Any man who knows her as well as I do must 
love her,’’ declared his friend. ‘‘It goes without 
saying; and once I might even have been worthy of 
her. ae m not now, and after the past she cannot be 
expected to feel very kindly to me, whatever once she 
did. She’s forgiven me and she values my friend- 
ship, for she told me that much; but I’m on a different 
plane from her. All men are.’’ 

It was then that young Warrender struck and made 
the other understand the truth. 

‘“‘ She’d never look at me again if she thought I’d 
told you, and I’m quite sure she doesn’t think I know 
it myself,’’ he said; ‘‘ but Nelly’s just as devoted to 
you as ever she was, and, woman-like, cares for you 
all the more, I believe, because you’ve had these 
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infernal troubles. I’ve left it till now, a year after 
your wife’s death; but now I want you to understand 
that she’d marry you if you asked her to do so; and 
since you tell me you love her—then, for my part I’ve 
got nothing to say except that I should be well 
pleased.”’ 

It took Pelham some little time to realize the situ- 
ation, but realize it he did, and proceeded accordingly. 
Within three months he had asked Noel’s sister to 
marry him and been accepted. Thus rose the solid 
foundations of his future; while, converging steadily 
and swiftly upon them, proceeded that other destruc- 
_ tive and shattering force created by his past; and it 
remained to be seen whether the Archdeacon’s investi- 
gations would vanish, like a distant storm which never 
lifts its head above the horizon; or whether circum- 
stance would thrust it into the new life opening before 
the doctor and darken a sky now as nearly cloudless 
as it well might be. 

A great, quiet happiness shone about Nelly 
Warrender, and she was glad to proceed with exist- 
ence beside the man she had always loved. Life and 
his past sorrows and errors had modified and refined 
the nature of her affection; but she told herself that 
she loved him the better and the more understandingly 
for them. As they affected his own character, they 
made him not less, but more attractive in her eyes; 
for she had seen his tribulation from the outset, noted 
how quickly his sins were punished, and found that, 
when he at last turned to her again, there were 
qualities of humility and a vivid knowledge of his own 
weakness that filled his character with a new promise. 
She never learned that her brother was really re- 
sponsible, that, without Noel’s forcible attack, Norton 
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would have kept silent; but she believed that at last 
he had come to love her in a way to justify his avowal. 
They agreed to be married in early September. 

So he announced his engagement to his late wife’s 
father as an act of courtesy obviously required; and 
the week that had conveyed his information also un- 
sealed the awful accusations of the dead. But as yet 
no man could point to an independent Mind as 
operating from outside upon Norton Pelham’s affairs. 
The accident that brought news of his engagement 
and his dead wife’s letter almost simultaneously had 
no appearance of intention behind it. True, the two 
facts increased in significance when viewed together, 
since the man’s approaching second marriage was 
foretold in Diana’s letter; but blind Chance covered 
the situation so far—a chance neither favourable nor 
unpropitious. It remained for the future to show 
whether human ingenuity, or unconscious circum- 
stance, had developed the approaching crisis in his 
affairs. He, at any rate, was profoundly ignorant of 
the darkness moving toward him, and he proceeded 
with something like a return to content and a renewal 
of youth to prepare for his second marriage. 

They had reached the stage of considering their 
honeymoon now, and found that Noel had no inten- 
tion of being ignored in that matter. 

‘‘ [Pll give you a start,’’ he said; *‘a month, if you 
like; but as you propose a walking tour in Ireland, 
I shall come to Ireland also. I’ve never driven my 
motor-bike through the distressful country and I’m 
going to do so. Then we’ll join up, now and again, 
and you can let me know what you’ve found that I 
-mustn’t miss.” | 
‘“'What I should like to find would be a wife for 
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you—a_ nice little, good-tempered Irish wife,’’ de- 
clared Nelly. 

‘“You’re going to be jolly lonely, Noel, when 
Nelly comes to me,’’ added Norton. ‘*‘ You may not 
think so, but you are. You can form no idea what it 
will mean to descend to breakfast and not find Nelly. 
It’s up to you, certainly, to begin thinking of some- 
body else.”’ | 

The other laughed. 

““No, I’m an old bachelor by instinct—born so. 
However, if you find anything like Nelly running 
wild in Ireland, and think that I could catch her and 
tame her, by all means let me know.” 

They planned an exceedingly quiet wedding, and 
on a September day the little party repaired, at half- 
past eight o’clock in the morning, to St. Michael’s, 


- Chislehurst, to see Norton and his bride made man 


and wife in twenty minutes. A girl friend of Nelly’s 
accompanied her; her brother gave her away, and 
Nicol Hart was the doctor’s best man. 

And then Chance, for the first time revealed, as it 
might have appeared to the watching eye, an astound- 
ing dramatic sense not to be associated with that for- 
gotten goddess. Tyche, indeed, now operated with a 
sudden and terrific significance, and chose her moment 
with horrible and crushing malignity. If this man 
was a villain, then for the woman’s sake—the woman 
who had just given herself into his keeping—it was 
an act of cruelty that they should not have been 
separated before the deed was done. But it was not 
too late to save her from the worst; though the 
moment chosen for the man’s downfall, might indeed 
have been that selected by his bitterest enemy, if an 
enemy he had. As they left the church together, after 
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signing the register, with their friends behind them, 
they walked into a little party of four strange men 
dressed in plain clothes, and several members of the 
local police in uniform. A taxicab stood opposite the 
church porch and their own motor cars were drawn 
up farther off. 

An inspector came forward. He was known to 
Pelham. 

‘Good morning, doctor,’’ he said quietly. “I 
needn’t ask you to come along quietly, and I’m sure 


for one, you'll soon put this ugly business right, so _ 


far as you are concerned. We've just been to your 
house and were sent on here. Didn’t know you was 
being married. This is Detective-Inspector Arm- 
strong. He’s got a nasty jar for you; and he wants 
me to tell you just how it is—just the outline of what’s 
happened. When the late Mrs. Pelham was dying at 
Mentone, she wrote a letter and gave it to Sir 
Benjamin Pershouse. It was a letter meant for her 
father, and she said it was to be given to him if she 
died. She did die, and six weeks ago the letter 
reached Archdeacon Kortright. It was held up for 
over a year, for reasons you'll hear, no doubt. A 
copy of the letter will, of course, be at your disposal. 
In it your late wife accuses you of murdering her. 
She says you were poisoning her and that, if she died, 
it would be your work, because you wanted to marry 
another woman. Archdeacon Kortright, like every- 
body else, thought these were the words of a very sick 
woman whose mind was wandering ; but he could take 
no chances. ~ | 

‘‘ The plan was to prove that Mrs. Pelham died a 
natural death and keep it all quiet, so that you should 
never be shocked and troubled about her letter. 
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Orders were got for permission to exhume the body, 
_ and a leading French Government chemist made the 
necessary examination. He found that your wife’s 
death was due to a lethal dose of arsenic in the 
stomach. How she came to be so ill before didn’t 
matter after that. The one dose poisoned her, and 
the Crown argues that she got that dose in a cachet 
sent by you, planted in a box of cachets, all the 
others probably being harmless. Is that all right, 
Detective-Inspector?”’ . 

One of the plain-clothes men nodded. 

“That’s right; and I’ve got to arrest you, Doctor 
Norton Pelham, for the murder of your wife, anything 
you say—etcetra, etcetra. You know.’’ 

The arrest left the wedding party speechless. It 
came absolutely without any warning; it rent up the 
happiness of the hour and declared war upon all their 
hopes and plans. Gradually the horror of it gained 
upon the surprise, and of that faithful trio Nelly was 
the first to speak. 

“‘It is a terrible lie,’’ she said. ‘‘ It must be based 
upon some plot against you, Norton. This letter may 
never have been written by Diana at all. More likely 
it was the work of those who murdered her.”’ 

Pelham looked round upon them. He was dazed, 
and a sort of greyness appeared under the skin of his 
face. 7 

“IT needn’t tell any of you that I am an innocent 
man,” he said. ‘‘ You know it without any word 
from me. Several times during my late wife’s illness 
I could only explain her condition by the supposition 
that poison was being absorbed in some way or 
another. But not a shadow of reason existed for my 
suspecting anybody on earth. If a lethal dose of 
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arsenic caused her death, then it was not sent by me 
among the cachets. I know nothing whatever about 
it. But the fact probably explains her whole illness 
as well as her death. One hand is responsible for 
both.’’ 

Then he turned to the police. 

“Tf you will let me talk to Mr. Hart for two 
minutes, gentlemen, I shall thank you,”’ he said; but 
they would not suffer him to do so; and for his own 
reasons, Norton’s friend was not sorry. Here chal- : 
lenged him a case that would demand his heart as well 
as his head. He felt positive that his friend was 
innocent, and when the prisoner had disappeared, he ~ 
spoke in the awful silence that descended upon them 
and supported Noel Warrender and Nelly Pelham. 

‘Fear nothing yet. The present situation is cruel 
enough and I can’t say what I feel about it, Mrs. 
Pelham ; but believe me, you are actually now—at this 
moment—facing the very worst that you will be 
called to face. From this hour I do believe that things 
will begin to get better, if there’s any right and reason 
and justice on earth. You can trust me; but it’s up 
to you. If you would rather somebody else started on 
this instantly, then say so and I will work alone and - 
take care not to interfere with those you may choose. — 
But work I shall. In any case I shall devote every 
moment of my time to clearing this up and helping 
to prove to the world that Pelham is an innocent man. 
These are trite and crude words; but there’s nothing 
more to say for the moment.” 

“Of course we trust you,” declared Noel; ‘‘and 
of course, we know, as well as you do, that Pelham 
had no hand in this infernal business. What would 
it make him if he had done this? A fiend out of hell. 
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Go ahead. There’ll be an inquiry, and then he’ll be 
committed for trial, and then you and my lawyer must 
see him. He may say something at the inquiry to 
alter the whole aspect of the case. I never felt so 
positive about anything on earth as I do that he’ll 
soon be free again, Nelly. Perhaps he’ll not come to 
trial at all. The charge is too grotesque.’’ 

He spoke as he felt, and Hart was impressed to see 
how quickly his sister also recovered from the first 
shock of the arrest. Her attitude was one of forget- 
fulness concerning her own tribulations, but profound 
sympathy for Norton and genuine indignation that his 
fellow men could have so blundered in their know- 
ledge of him. 

“If they only knew him,” she said; ‘‘ if they only 
knew him.” 

The men were practical, and Hart, already looking 
far ahead, began to plan his own line of action. 

‘‘ They’ve done this without giving him any warn- 
ing,’’ he told Noel and his sister, when he was pre- 
sently alone with them. ‘‘ They sprang it on him; 
and though their motives may have been friendly and 
they honestly never intended to tell him anything | 
about the letter if the dead was proved to have died 
naturally; yet the fact remains; they kept him in 
ignorance, so that if anything sinister turned up they 
would be able to nab him instantly. That was 
natural of course—ordinary commonsense indicated 
it; but the great point now is that we must do the 
same. You must put me in touch with your lawyers 
after he’s committed for trial—in fact, to-day; and 
then I'll begin to work; but we’ll hear the investi- 
gation first.’’ | 

Nelly lived in a dream. A strange sense that she 
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was walking backward through time and retracing 
the footsteps of yesterday got hold upon her. Norton 
Pelham had just married her; but now she felt that 
she had returned into avenues of the past, where she — 
had walked alone before marriage. Yet she rejoiced 
that they had been married before the blow fell upon 
him—a blow so terrific and apparently inspired by 
forces of unknown evil. She was glad that she bore 
his name and that, in the struggle now lying before 
them all, she would fight as his wife. And she knew 
that he would win consolation and support from the 
same great fact. He would know that his little world 
entertained no doubt and declared no fear. Her mind 
did not allow itself to dwell upon the disappointment 
and horror of the present hour. Such incidents looked 
too trivial to waste her thoughts. A gulf had sud- 
denly opened between her and her happiness; but she 
concentrated on how to span it and allowed herself no 
futile sorrow because it had appeared on this day of 
all other days. She scorned the accident of Chae 
and was not weakened by it. 

Through that interminable day, and long into the 
night that followed, she sat and talked with her 
brother. When she spoke of ‘foes,’ he naturally 
declared the word too strong. For what foes had 
Norton? Noel judged that it was Diana alone who 
suffered from enemies, and that her murder, commit- 
ted for reason hidden from them, had so been ordered 
that a ready scape-goat might be found in her 
husband. 

‘They'll find her letter was a forgery,’’ he fore- 
told; ‘‘and, if that happens, there is no longer any 
case against Norton that I can see; though a pretty 
black case against somebody else. There was some 
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devil in the heart of her illness—working it inch by 
inch and slowly putting her out—somebody close and 
always there. They’ve kept us in the dark—and I 
say ‘us,’ Nelly, because Norton and you and I are 
one now. They’ve hoodwinked us; and it’s up to us 
to hoodwink them and let Hart get into the very 
centre of the enemy’s camp before they know we’re 
doing anything at all. He’ll only find out the truth 
that way. They’ll be looking out for a counter- 
attack, and the fact that it isn’t made will get them 
guessing. I know just what Hart means, and I hope 
I’ll get a chance to help him.”’ 

He spoke in earnest but little guessed the nature of 
the assistance he was destined to furnish. 


CHAPTER XII 
COUNTERMINING 


ICOL HART confronted a task that, for two 
reasons, promised to exceed in interest any of his 
past experiences. First, the problem before him 
offered a supreme challenge in itself; secondly, one 
of his own best friends was vitally sivolwede That 
even if the worst came to the worst, Pelham would 
be proved guilty of the capital offence he did not as” 
yet believe; but there was very great danger, for the 
case against him appeared flawless—complete at all 
points. A jury had often convicted on circumstantial 
evidence far less orbicular and perfect; while it was 
very certain that, at present, no line of argument to 
confound the indictment had support in any in- 
formation secured by Nicol Hart. Testimony as to 
character, as he knew, makes no satisfactory fight 
against evidence of facts; and there is always deeply 
rooted prejudice against the poisoner. Suspicion 
against him finds psychological support; for human 
nature seems to entertain a more deadly hatred against 
him who uses poison, than the hardier villain, who 
employs more open, but never more brutal, means to 
despatch his victim. | 
Hart was armed with only one supreme assurance: 
he knew in his very soul that his friend had not com- 
mitted the crime. Any doubt in that direction must 
have ruined his value to Pelham instantly. But he 
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felt none, and his difficulties, even without such a 
handicap, promised to tax all his wit and energy and 
those peculiar gifts of native inspiration, which had 
more than once helped him to success and established 
him as an able and very capable detective. 

He attended the preliminary inquiry, heard Pelham 
committed for trial, and found the lawyer’s strong 
plea—that there was no ground for such a committal— 
quickly brushed aside. Nor, having regard for the 
charge, was the doctor permitted bail. 

Noel Warrender’s solicitor, a young, but ex- 
perienced man named Nathan Cohen, was trusted 
with the case, and there came a day when Cohen and 
Nicol Hart conferred with Norton and spent an hour 
with him. Mr. Cohen proposed to proceed in the 
ordinary way and place his brief with Sir Algernon 
Hunter, a famous criminal advocate, whose services 
Nelly had insisted upon securing; but Hart had other 
ideas, and now submitted his wishes to the lawyer and 
prisoner. Cohen took the lead at first and assumed 
the ordinary procedure; then Hart spoke; and before 
the three men parted, Norton Pelham, without in the 
least realizing that he had done so, considerably 
strengthened the weak cards in his friend’s hand. So 
at least Nicol Hart imagined at the time. He had 
mastered every known detail of the case and now 
addressed them in the following terms. 

“‘T want you both to follow me,’’ he began. ‘‘I 
want you to listen and see exactly how the problem 
presents itself to an independent man coming freshly 
to it. I only know two facts positively. I know 
you’re innocent, Norton, and had no part or lot 
in your wife’s death. And I also know that you sus- 
pect nobody. And I suspect nobody, for as yet I 
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know nobody concerned. But I know all that is — 
known, save by the man or woman who poisoned your ~ 
wife. She was poisoned. Of that there is, of course, 
no doubt, and the Crown, believing you to be the 
poisoner, has put you on trial for murder. The 
Crown’s reasons for this opinion are obvious enough, — 
and while the evidence is only circumstantial, it is 
devilish close-argued. You had a motive; you had ~ 
the skilled knowledge; you had the means. The © 
Crown’s case centres on that final dose of arsenic dis- 
covered in the body of the dead; and the argument is 
that one of those cachets contained the arsenic, and as 
soon as that was taken—much more than a lethal 
dose—the victim died. To doctor a cachet is easy for 
anybody, and you admit that, though the cachets were 
made up to your prescription in London, they passed 
through your own hands before they went to Mrs. 
Pelham. Therefore, you might easily have abstracted 
one, emptied it and put the poison in, or, easier still, 
have substituted another already prepared, since 
cachet shells were found of all sizes in your surgery— 
as they would be in any surgery, no doubt. 

‘‘ That is the case against you, coupled with the fact 
that you often attended on your wife during the 
earlier and later stages of her illness, and gave her 
both food and medicine. Now we know that you were 
innocent, and we have to find who was guilty. But 
there are some five or six people who might have 
poisoned the dead woman besides yourself, and I will 
mention some of them in order. There may be others 
of whom neither I, nor you, nor anybody else, knows 
anything at present; but my work must at least begin 
with the only material I have. 

‘‘ First, then, there is Diana herself. She can’t be 
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ruled out, because the working of a woman’s mind is 
incalculable. What might have been her reasons for 
submitting herself to such a long-drawn and horrible 
death? There is only one, and that appears in her 
letter to her father. You have been frank and you 
suspect that she hated you—had always hated you 
after certain things happened in connection with your 
uncle Jarvis Pelham’s money. And, hating you, she 
would have done you an injury, perhaps, if she could. 
By dying and making it appear she had been mur- 
dered by you, it is obvious that she would strike from 
the grave in a manner the most terrible of all; and 
one need not rule out the idea as totally far-fetched. 
In China there is a method by which the wronged, or 
those who believe they have been wronged, and yet 
find no power of man to right them, get back on the 
enemy in this manner. ‘Killing one’s self on 
another’s head,’ it is called. A man, or woman, goes 
to the house of the foe and deliberately commits 
suicide there—often with results to gratify their 
ghosts; for such self-destruction provokes very keen 
inquiry and will not seldom justify the dead and 
avenge him to the capital limits. 

“* Now you see at a glance that if she had desired 
to disgrace you and destroy you utterly, she could 
have chosen no better way; but IJ, for one, shall not 
adopt any such supposition, first, because I do not 
believe such a thing happened, and secondly to ad- 
vance this theory is not only to eliminate the other 
possible criminals, but to submit a proposition that 
would not hold water in a court of law for five minutes. 
It is a thousand times more rational to assume that 
you killed your wife than to imagine that she killed 
herself, to be even with you for grievances—however 
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real those grievances may have been. There’s no 
_shadow of doubt she wrote the letter, and I incline to 
think the poor woman honestly believed what she 
wrote. ie 

‘“We will leave it at that and consider the other 
people who might have poisoned her. We will ignore 
motives for the present, for in no case do I yet possess 
knowledge to impute motives. There are, then, Sir 
Benjamin Pershouse, Lady Pershouse and Dr. 
Falconer; and I. put them in the order of probability. 
I imagine that the poisoner had tried again and again, 
with dangerous but not lethal doses, to so break down 
your wife’s constitution that she would presently 
die—of influenza or some chance infection and so 
appear to succumb to a natural death—though in 
reality as surely murdered as though she had been 
shot through the head. This protracted attempt to 
reduce her and so indirectly destroy her failed, and, 
‘at last, in desperation, the deadly dose is planted 
upon her in one of your cachets. I concentrate, there- 
fore, on the destructive dose, as the Crown will; and 
when we know who prepared that, we also know who 
did all the rest. It is significant, by the way, that 
you were far off when she died. Of course, there is 
never any alibi in a poison case; but, knowing you 
are innocent, the fact that you were in England when 
that dose was taken means a good deal to me. That 
I will work out later, for I have not got to the bottom 
of it or its implications yet. But it limits the possible 
culprits. 

‘‘ There are, then, three people—Sir Ben, his wife, 
and Falconer; and these people might have worked 
together; or two might have worked together without 
knowledge of the third; or one might have worked 
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entirely alone. I am going to tackle these three 
people. They are all in a narrow radius—the 
Pershouses at ‘ Villa Grimaldi,’ and the doctor a mile 
or two distant. But I don’t begin with them. I begin 
with Archdeacon Kortright, and I go to him by 
appointment to-morrow—not as Nicol Hart, but as 
an amateur very interested in his subject. That is 
campanology. He has invited me to luncheon; and 
since this affair is, of course, at the top of his mind, 
I shall have no difficulty in getting him upon it in the 
course of our conversation. At present I am reading 
bells, but shall pretend to no expert knowledge, for 
the real expert is not deceived. 

‘Next week I go to Mentone—again not as Nicol 
Hart. The vital thing in my examination—attend to 
this, Mr. Cohen—is to let none of those interested 
imagine we are taking any detective steps whatever. 
They will, of course, know we are preparing our 
defence; but they will not know that Pelham’s 
solicitor is designing any sort of counter-stroke, or 
seeking for the actual villain of the piece. The 
innocent among them—and they may all be innocent— 
will undoubtedly believe Norton guilty; and they will 
know that you have engaged Sir Algernon Hunter— 
the famous criminal advocate—to defend him; but 
they will not know, and the law will not know either, 
that, conscious of innocence, we are countermining 
and doing all that lies in our power to discover the - 
real guilty parties before it is too late. And the 
guilty parties won’t know it, either. The odds are 
greatly against me, Pelham: I won’t disguise that ; 
but any chance I have rests on the fact that the guilty 
ones must not dream we are instituting this in- 
vestigation. None must know it but ourselves.” 
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He stopped, and Nathan Cohen spoke. 

‘‘T agree emphatically to that,’ he said. ‘* Sir 
Algernon has the brief and is, of course, aware that 
Mr. Pelham declares his absolute innocence. There 
is plenty of time before us, and if your work is fruit- 
less and the real criminals can’t be traced, then no 
doubt Hunter will proceed in his own way, since we 
shan’t be able to help him much; and we must hope 
his ingenuity will find the weak spots and point out 
that at many and long stages of her illness the mur- 
dered woman was separated from her husband 
altogether, and that his last prescription was doing 
her good, and that the cachet theory was mere 
assumption, and so forth. But we must hope that we 
may yet spring a surprise and you never come to trial 
at all, Mr. Pelham.’’ 

‘That is my great ambition,’’ added Hart. Then 
he asked his friend a question. 

‘‘ Consider,’’ he said, ‘‘ if, from your knowledge of 
them, you can see any shadow of motive for her 
brother-in-law, or her sister, to desire your late wife 
away. I leave out Falconer from the question, 
because it seems impossible to suppose that he had 
anything to gain directly by her death. Indirectly, 
of course, he might—a big bribe or anything; but 
until I have met the man and figured him up, I can’t 
calculate the possibilities in that quarter. The 
Pershouses, however, are different. Of course, they 
knew your wife long before you did, and there might 
exist reasons—known or unknown to you—which 
would indicate why Mrs. Pelham came between one 
or other of them, and some vital interest. Was any- 
thing ever said by your wife, or by either her sister, 
or brother-in-law, to suggest such a possibility ? ”’ 
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Norton, who had been listening with haggard 
attention to the argument, reflected before replying. 

‘‘T know of absolutely nothing to be regarded as 
any use,’’ he said. ‘‘ The sisters were never chums— 
never hunted in couples, or shared every ambition 
and confidence as some sisters do. Their ideas were 
different, and when I first knew them, their ambitions 
were different. I know of no subject to be described 
as vital, save when first we met. Then a certain 
rivalry existed in one particular. But that problem 
was speedily solved by me, and it cannot have altered 
their future relations, because both were satisfied by 
the issue. If anything it made them friendlier.”’ 

‘‘ And what was the problem you solved?’’ asked 
Mr. Cohen. 

‘*This,’? answered Norton. ‘‘ Both had a great 
esteem for Sir Benjamin Pershouse, and when first I 
met them, their father confided to me, on an occasion 
when I dined with him, that, while he felt confident 
that one or other of his daughters attracted Ben, he 
could not decide which it was. The baronet saw a 
great deal of them both, played lawn-tennis with 
Myra, and spent plenty of his time with Diana; and 
Archdeacon Kortright confessed that he should 
regard a match for either of them in that quarter as 
satisfactory. That was all he knew; but I speedily 
learned more—through my future wife herself. From 
her I found that both she and her sister were attached 
to the man, but that while Myra—as my wife had 
discovered—really loved him devotedly, she herself 
was uncertain about her own feelings. When I came 
along, however, Diana fell in love with me, and found 
that her passionate affection for me made her interest 
in Pershouse a trifle by comparison. She was frank 
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about it. I believe she would have married Ben, if 
she and I had not met. She liked him, and she liked 
still more the position and comfort and luxury and 
freedom from all worldly anxiety that marriage with 
him must have meant; but she loved me from the first 
with a passion that outweighed these advantages. I 
became her world, then, and she nf : 

‘Wait,’ interrupted Hart, ‘‘ you say that you 
believe she would have married Pershouse. How can 
you know that? He hadn’t asked sachs had he? He 
might never have intended to do so.’ 

‘* He had asked her, Nicol. Of course, this is a 
secret, and I should never have mentioned it to any 
living man—his sacred secret and hers. But she 
confided it to me, and now, I suppose, as I am fight- 
ing for my life, I must confide it to you. He had 
asked her, and she had promised to give him his 
answer in a few days. I was his answer; and a devil 
of a jar it gave him.”’ 

The detective stared. 

‘And you were going to keep shut on that?” 

‘‘Naturally. But I see now it may mean some- 
thing, though rather far-fetched at this time of day. 
You mean, I suppose, that Ben may never have for- 
given her—that, in fact, there is something in the 
nature of a motive here so far as he is concerned ?”’ 

‘* Better leave the deduction to me, old man,”’ 
answered his friend. ‘‘ I mean a great deal more than 
that. Perhaps I don’t mean Pershouse at all. How 
long was it after your wife turned him down before 
he proposed to her sister? ”’ 

‘‘ A few months, I think.’’ 

Hart then rose to take his leave. 

‘‘T want to reflect,’’ he said, ‘‘and we’ve gone a 
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good deal farther this afternoon than I expected, or 
hoped. I may see you—I may need to see you before 
I go South, Norton. But you will see Mr. Cohen in 
any case. And buck up. You’ve every right and 
reason to be sanguine. Before all else, whatever 
may happen, don’t mention my name in the ear of 
anybody. Only Cohen, here, and Warrender and 
your wife know that I’m in it; and nobody else need 
know—least of all the law—until I want help from it.’’ 

He left them then, his mind challenged by infor- 
mation that meant a great deal more to him than the- 
prisoner. Not for a moment, at this stage of his 
reflections, did he see Pershouse as the criminal. 
From the first he had conceived Lady Pershouse as 
the figure whereon his attention must most profitably 
_turn, and it was upon her rather than her husband 
that he now concentrated thought. There emerged, 
shadowy, out of what Pelham had related, the thing 
he most desired—some basis of facts whereon to 
build. He did not imagine Sir Benjamin as cherish- 
ing any vindictive emotions against Diana for her 
rejection of his suit; on the contrary, he suspected 
that his old interest, might, with time, have been re- 
awakened. But whither might his wife’s attitude of 
mind have led her if she—now lamed and disabled— 
began to observe in Pershouse a renewed interest in 
her sister? How likely that Diana would confide her 
own marital woes to her old friend; how easy for her 
to deplore her marriage and lament the past; how 
possible that, by so doing, she might revive the old 
lover’s affection. And Myra, noting these things 

Nicol Hart believed that he had found his founda- 
tions at last; and deeper examination did nothing to 
unsettle them. Had Myra poisoned her sister out of 
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jealousy ? He compared the possibility in his mind — 
with known facts. He remembered that Diana had 
died when alone with her sister; that Pershouse had 
returned from the Carnival to hear the fatal news. 
Nothing more could be done until he proceeded to the 
South; but long before he departed this promising 
structure had fallen to the ground, and, as Norton 
Pelham had innocently opened these avenues of 
promise, so did Hart’s visit to Archdeacon Kortright 
as innocently close them. For, on the following day, 
the old man furnished him with information that 
destroyed any suspicion against Lady Pershouse, 
while throwing it back upon Sir Benjamin. 
To Salchester he went, under the name of 
‘Lawrence,’ but without other disguise, for his 
commonplace appearance sufficed for this meeting. 
The Archdeacon had never seen Hart, though they 
had once met, for when on a distant day the detective 
had assisted to put him in a motor car after his 
accident at Westport, the wounded man was entirely 
blinded by his fall, and had observed nobody about 
him. He offered the visitor a friendly welcome and 
awoke into some interest upon his favourite topic; but 
Hart observed that his mind was much preoccupied, 
and did not hesitate, after a measure of conversation 
concerning the subjects that had ostensibly brought 
him, to touch the other matter on which he had really 
come. : 
‘“As a humanist,’’ he said, ‘‘ perhaps the history 
of the old bell-founders attracts me as much as any 
aspect of your fascinating subject, Archdeacon.”’ 
‘‘It is attractive,’? admitted his host, ‘‘and even 
more so to me are the bell mottoes. These, in fact, 
stand on a higher plane than that of mere human 
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significance, and seem a link between our Maker and 
ourselves. What said the poet Crabbe? 


“<The towers yet stand and have their bells re- 
nowned ; 
For size magnificent and solemn sound: 
Each has its motto.’ 


And we may add that each has its sacred dedication, 
also. Beside the Archangels Gabriel and Michael 
there are the company of the saints and holy men and 
women not always raised to sainthood. Their names 
occur with the usual invocation, ‘Ora pro nobis’; 
and legends of much greater length, of course, abound 
on the old bells. Such mottoes are known by the 
name of Leonine—monkish hexameters full of beauty, 
piety, and sometimes humour. The poet Leo is sup- 
posed to have lived early in the twelfth century. Are 
you a Latinist? If so, we can debate some of the 
problems these verses raise.’’ 

But Nicol was not a Latinist. He had read up the 
old bell-founders, in hope to lead conversation 
through them to the subject that brought him; but 
concerning Latin bell mottoes he knew and cared 
nothing. He confessed his ignorance, and the Arch- 
deacon instantly returned to the founders and dis- 
cussed them with such knowledge and learning that 
his listener felt admiration for so much expert wisdom 
and the courtly, cultured and distinguished manner 
in which it was conveyed. The Archdeacon told him 
the details of a very singular and mysterious belfry 
crime and, fastening upon the opportunity, Hart led 
by skilful stages to the matter of Mrs. Pelham’s 
death. 


¥ 
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‘“ Next to the human side of bells,’’ he said, ‘‘ my — 
own amateur interests fasten upon criminology. I 
approach it, needless to say, in no morbid spirit, but — 
rather with a humane desire to understand evil and — 
learn how much that we call crime springs out of our 
material weakness, rather than wickedness. I am 
firmly of opinion that all unsocial activity is path- — 
ological, Archdeacon; and, if I may venture to men- 
tion a terrible subject that must largely occupy your 
mind just now—since the case is of such widespread 
and poignant interest—I would say that the death of 
your daughter, which awakens every good man’s 
sympathy for you—may throw some light on the 
question of crime as a manifestation of bad health.” 

He waited anxiously to learn if his hearer would 
decline to discuss the matter; but he suspected other- 
wise, and was not astonished to find the old man pre- 
pared to speak. ; 

‘‘ Approached in such a spirit as you reveal,’’ he 
answered, ‘‘ one is only too willing to talk about one’s 
appalling experience. I, too, though so near it, try 
to suppose this awful thing is the result of an un- 
balanced mind. Not in my dear daughter, for it is 
clear now that she knew only too well the fate that was 
planned for her; and to me the most remarkable aspect 
of the business is her heroic, though fearfully mis- 
taken will to die, rather than escape death and go on 
living with the knowledge that her husband desired 
her death. Mistaken, I say, for in a sense, to allow 
another to destroy you when you could prevent it, is 
suicide. Yet heroic as I see it.’’ 

‘‘Emphatically so—‘heroic’ is the word. The 
spirit of a Roman matron. Her soul could not con- 
tinue to live on earth under such a stigma,” declared 
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the detective. ‘*‘ One is constrained to admire such 
heroism, while deploring the sacrifice of such a 
heroine. But thus nature abandons her finest pro- 
ductions, and often the great suffer for their own 
greatness. It is inconceivably difficult to imagine 
that any man of education and culture should have 
failed to appreciate the affection of such a woman. I 
speak, of course, assuming this Dr. Pelham to be 
guilty, yet still hope that time may prove him 
innocent.”’ 

Archdeacon Kortright, finding so intelligent and 
kindly an acquaintance, did not hesitate fully to 
discuss the subject that filled his own thoughts. He 
learned that Hart, in his character of humanist and 
criminologist, had mastered the case at every detail 
and, while he added to the visitor’s knowledge, also 
listened with close attention to his opinions and 
doubts. 

‘“The point that interests me most,’’ declared 
Nicol Hart, ‘‘ is the reason for the long delay. A part 
of the truth may lie hidden there. Your daughter 
died more than eighteen months ago, and her letter 
to you was given into the hands of Sir Benjamin 
Pershouse some time before her death. Was that 
delay explained to your satisfaction, sir?’ 

‘““It was, Mr. Lawrence. I do not absolve my 
son-in-law for his blameworthy error; but his reasons 
satisfied me that he meant nothing but well. They 
were solely actuated by consideration for my own 
feelings.” 

‘“Then the error was his? But I understood that 
he always desired to give you the letter, and that Lady 
Pershouse, from regard for you, restrained him ?’”’ 

‘‘ Not at all,’’ replied the Archdeacon. ‘‘ Quite the 
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contrary, in fact. It was Jenny Wren—my daughter 
Myra, I mean—that is an old pet name—it was she 
who always felt that I should have received the letter 
instantly on Diana’s death. She strove to bring her 
husband to give it to me and would, I am very sure, 
ultimately have insisted on his doing so. Only his 
argument on my Penne ~— her back; but she felt 
him to be in the wrong.’ 

Hart nodded and hid his disap doiniment. His 
theory trembled, for if Sir Benjamin had desired to 
conceal the letter, Lady Pershouse, were she guilty, 
must have supported and not opposed such a wish. 

‘‘ ‘Were the Pershouses on friendly terms, if I may 
ask?” 

‘‘ Most friendly. There one can praise my son-in- 
law heartily enough. Pershouse,’’ he continued, “‘ is 
a well-meaning but slight character. He has good 
ability, yet lacks all ambition. Wealth has stood 
between him and his duty to some extent. It obscures 
the reality of his obligations, and he has devoted his 
energies to the sports of the field rather than public 
service. He meant well, as I believe in this matter 
. of the letter, but I have a suspicion that, without 
Myra’s determination, I might never have received 
my letter at all, and so not learned the terrible truth. 
To save trouble and avoid, as he thought, a needless 
scandal, he would long since have destroyed the com- 
munication. Thus the world must have remained 
ignorant of what had really happened until the Day 
of Judgment.”’ 

The listener bowed his head. 

‘There will be enough unconcealed crime brought 
to light, then, Archdeacon. You stir my sympathy 
not a little for yourself. It is a very terrible experi- 
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ence to overtake a man of your years. If not an im- 
pertinent question, do you yourself believe this Dr. 
Pelham to be guilty ?”’ 

“I do not permit my mind to dwell on that aspect 
of the tragedy, Mr. Lawrence. All my experience of 
Norton Pelham cries out against such a dreadful con- 
clusion; and yet how often experience is proved a 
broken reed when we deal with human nature. The 
man declares that he is innocent; but that my 


_ daughter died of poison is certain. Then, if Pelham 


did not destroy her, who could have done so?”’ 

‘“ Exactly. Suppose for a moment that he is the 
victim of circumstances, or rather the victim of the 
real criminal. In your knowledge of all concerned, 
is it possible to imagine any other body who might 
have taken this way to strike—not at your daughter, 
but at the doctor? Had he enemies of whom you 
never heard? I have known cases when the actual 
victim of a murder was without a single enemy and 
merely suffered the passive part of being sacrificed in 
order that somebody else should ultimately suffer. 
Thus, suppose that somebody else near Mrs. Pelham 
had a hatred for her husband, such a one might plot 
to destroy her, not for any feeling against her, but 
simply to entangle Pelham himself in a situation from 
which there was no escape.”’ 

“A strange and fearful thought,’’ confessed the 
old man. ‘‘A very horrible idea, Mr. Lawrence. 
But I cannot see light in it, for the reason that only 
the Pershouses were intimately associated with Diana 
in her last hours. They loved her, and no hatred of 
Pelham could have inspired either of them to such a 
fiendish line of conduct. But they did not hate 
Pelham. Nobody that I ever heard of hated Pelham. 
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Why should they? He was a harmless, inoffensive © 
person—a very good and skilful doctor, as I have 
reason to remember. He and Myra were excellent 
friends—I have heard her say so—and Sir Benjamin 
never said anything about him in my hearing that 
was not amiable. There remains my poor girl’s 
physician—one Doctor Falconer—but I do not think 
he had ever heard of Pelham till they met at Men- 
tone.”’ 

The two men talked a little longer, and Hart pre- 
pared to take his leave. Then the Archdeacon asked 
him a question. . 

‘Since I have given you my opinion—that, 
humanly speaking, nobody but Norton Pelham was 
in a position to do this thing—tell me your own,”’ he 
begged. ‘‘ You are evidently an expert on these 
terrible subjects. Do you imagine that ji other 
than Pelham committed this crime?” 

The other considered and appeared to weigh the 
question. 

‘“It may seem premature to commit myself to an _ 
opinion,’ he answered, ‘‘but I most honestly 
believe—indeed, I did before this great pleasure of 
your acquaintance—that Doctor Norton Pelham is an 
innocent man.’’ 

‘God grant you may find yourself in the right, 
my dear sir.’’ 

They parted presently; but not before Hart had 
returned to the subject of the bells. Then, after 
another twenty minutes were passed, he went his way 
and took train to London. 

He summed the extent of his gains and losses. 
Only one vital fact emerged: in Archdeacon 
Kortright’s opinion neither Sir Benjamin Pershouse 
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_ nor his wife had any quarrel with Pelham, while both 
_ entertained the greatest affection for the dead woman. 
_ He rejected the old man’s conclusions. More and 
more he began to believe that with the Pershouses 
the solution of the mystery must lie. There was 
nobody else who thus far could be involved. And if 
another hand had actually committed the murder, 
then it must apparently have been with their sanction 
and knowledge. But of Dr. Falconer he would not 
think until he met the man. 

Sir Benjamin had returned to Mentone after 
Norton Pelham’s examination and committal; and 
_ southward now Hart set his face. 


CHAPTER XIII 
AT ‘ VILLA GRIMALDI’ 


ICOL HART saw Cohen, Pelham’s lawyer, 

before leaving England, and confessed that the 
visit to Archdeacon Kortright had served to unsettle 
his opinions. 

“T rather thought I saw a light,’’ he said. “I 
began to work out something on the solid founda- 
tions of a motive; but he has shaken my theory not a 
little. In fact, to pursue it, would be to waste time. 
I go South with an empty mind. I go to see four 
people. From two I may learn a few details and, in’ 
the case of Harold Falconer, the doctor, ascertain 
something about the man himself. Be sure to ask 
Pelham if he had ever heard of Falconer before he 
met him at his wife’s bedside—if he had dealings with 
him before. I shall now approach the Pershouses 
and try to get on friendly terms, so that I may find 
myself free of the ‘ Villa Grimaldi.’ ”’ 

‘You may, however, be on the wrong tack alto- 
gether,’ argued Cohen. ‘‘ The trouble may lie far 
away back. My feeling is that Sir Benjamin 
Pershouse is the man to study most closely, for the 
reason that there may exist motive in his case. He 
kept back the letter—always remember that. But 
such a crime in connection with any respectable 
human being becomes grotesque, unreal. Even 
if he had a grudge, it’s difficult to imagine a de- 
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cently educated and well-born man being such a 


- brute.’’ 


_ “ His father-in-law says that he is an easy-going, 

- unambitious chap, dead to the duties of his wealth 
and position, only interested in sport. A great lawn- 
tennis player, as I know; but not the stuff of a great 
criminal. I should think he was all right. I’ve seen 
him play and know him by sight. He didn’t promise 
anything big in my line.”’ 

_ ‘And his wife, Lady Pershouse?”’ 

‘*T confess that on her my hopes had turned; but 
they don’t now,’’ answered Hart. ‘‘ It was she who 
insisted all along that her husband should surrender 
the letter. If he was up to mischief he’d have burned 
it after Diana died; and his wife would have been the 
first to suggest destroying it if she’d poisoned her 
sister. Unless she’s double-crossing Pelham for 
some reason. But he always liked her to my know- 
ledge, and the Archdeacon also says they were the 
best of friends. However, you shall hear what I’ve 
got to report in a fortnight. If I don’t get any line, 
we must tell Sir Algernon Hunter. I feel, however, 
that there’s something waiting for me down there. 
The situation is too grotesque, as you say, to present 
no alternative.” 

Cohen had nothing to add and Hart left him. He 
had considered the nature of his disguise and the sort 
of character to assume. He proposed to represent a 
type that might interest Sir Benjamin, and decided 
on pretending to be a sport-loving man in the South 
for his health. He proposed to stop at Mentone, and 
judged that he might get his initial introduction to 
Pershouse through Dr. Falconer. 

But before visiting the physician Hart sought out 
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Diana’s old nurse, Millicent Reed. It happened 
that they had a common friend at home, and he knew — 
something about her. q 

On the day after his arrival, he took Miss Reed 
into his confidence. As ‘Mr. Arthur Talbot’ he put 
up at the English Hotel and, on the evening of his 
arrival, called upon the nurse and found she was 
employed in a case. But, during her hour of exercise 
on the following day she met him, heard his true 
name and the business that brought him, and very 
gladly gave him the benefit of her knowledge. 

She joined him at tea in a little, unfashionable 
restaurant, and for half an hour devoted herself to 
answering the many questions he had to put. The 
detective had added a few years to his total; but they 
were suggested more by his manner and gestures than 
any alteration of appearance. He wore gold rimmed 
pince-nez, proceeded at a leisurely gait, and spoke 
with the restraint of middle age; but he saw no need 
to adopt any disguise that might presently be a 
nuisance to maintain. For the rest, he wore expen- 
sive and fashionable clothes and conducted himself 
as a man to whom money was no object. He pre- 
tended a great independence, so that he would not 
have a valet about him. a 

Millicent Reed had never met Hart; but she had 
known his sister and been interested in the past to 
hear of his adventures. She was deeply impressed 
to learn the secret business that brought him to Men- 
tone, and declared from the first a steadfast belief that 
Norton Pelham could not have been the man to 
commit so dreadful a crime. 

‘‘'What I want, Miss Reed,’’ explained Hart, ‘‘is 
simply your impression of the family group as you 
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saw it when you were nursing Mrs. Pelham. It isa 

long time ago, and you were doubtless looking after 

-your own work and not bothering about anything 

or anybody but your patient. Still, you will have 
‘come in contact with them all, and you will remember 
certain points and be able to answer some questions 
that may help me.’’ 

“Very gladly,” she said. ‘‘ The case has, of 
course, interested Mentone very much. In fact, I’m 
sick of it already, for as one who once knew poor Mrs. 
Pelham and nursed her, I’ve been bombarded for any 
details. Needless to tell you I didn’t encourage that 
sort of thing. Indeed, I had nothing to say, beyond 
a conviction that Dr. Pelham never did it. I’ve 
always stuck to that. When I nursed his wife she 
was seriously ill and the case interested me by reason 
of its obscurity. I met her first by chance in the 

train going down and liked her. She was very 
gracious. She said she was in bad health, but hoped 
the Southern air would soon put her right. It was 
really her native air she said, for she had lived on 

the Riviera as a child. She asked me to call upon 
her at ‘ Villa Grimaldi,’ but I had no opportunity to 
do so; then I was suddenly asked to come profession- 
ally. She had remembered me and wanted me to look 
after her. She was very weak and wretched when I 
went to her, and I got to know her pretty well.”’ 

“You still liked her?” 

‘‘T’m afraid not. Our ideas and opinions proved 
to be so different. She loved pleasure and was a very 
vain woman. It somehow horrified me that one so 
ill should think so much of her clothes and her appear- 
ance; yet that wasn’t fair of me, perhaps. Naturally, 
being a handsome woman, she tried to hide the marks 
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of her illness and make herself look attractive. But’ 
she hated being ill; she resented it in an unreason- - 
able sort of way. She was imperious and very self-. 
centred. Natural again, no doubt, to one who had 
never known an ache or a pain and whose pleasures | 
depended upon her own good health. She cared 
little for reading, or art, or anything that might have: 
made time pass more pleasantly, and the moment she > 
was better, she would do foolish things and tax her — 
strength. | 

‘‘ She motored nearly all the way to the top of the 
Roya Pass once with her sister—to see their old 
nurse who lives at San Dalmazzo in the mountains. © 
It chilled her and threw her back. She was head- | 
strong and not very kind to those about her. I. 
confess I was not sorry when she took a turn for the » 
better and I left her.’’ 

‘You didn’t see her aghin?”? i 

‘“No. I heard no more of her till a week before her » 
death. Then I chanced to meet Lady Pershouse and 
asked after her. She said that Mrs. Pelham was up 
and down, now better, now worse. At the moment 
she was decidedly better, and they had hopes that she 
was going to recover. The next thing I heard was 
that she had died suddenly.”’ | 

‘You felt no suspicion?” 

‘Not a shadow. I thought it a blessing, for I 
never believed she would really get well again. No 
more did Dr. Falconer. I went to the funeral, and 
Sir Benjamin thanked me for coming.’ 

‘‘‘What was your impression of him?” 

“That he was a kindly and pleasant man—also a 
patient one. He often spent half an hour with Mrs. 
Pelham when I nursed her.. She was exacting and 
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“not particularly amiable to him; but I think he felt 
for her and always tried to take a bright view and 
cheer her up. He told her what was doing, and who 
were in Mentone, and how his games were getting 
on, and so on.’ 

‘You never had any suspicion of anybody, Miss 
maxeed ?”’ 

‘“Never, Mr. Hart—never for a moment. The 

symptoms, of course, looked as though some poison 
was working, but that the poison should be coming. 
in from outside I never imagined. There was noth- 
ing anywhere to suggest such an idea. Of course, 
I didn’t know anything about any of them except as 
chance acquaintances; but sickness brings people 
together. They all gave me confidences behind each 
others’ backs, as patients and their own people will. 
_A nurse hears pathetic little grievances at such times 
from both sides.”’ 

‘‘But none ever suggested that any wickedness 
was going on?”’ 
‘‘No, indeed. It seems that Mrs. Pelham sus- 
pected her husband and told her suspicions to Lady 
Pershouse ; but she never hinted at any such dreadful 

fear to me.”’ 

‘And Lady Pershouse didn’t ?”’ 

‘“No, poor ‘ Jenny Wren,’ as they called her—I’m 
sure she had no such suspicions. No doubt she 
imagined they were a sick woman’s fancies. I should 
have thought exactly the same if Mrs. Pelham had 
hinted such a thing to me. I could swear that not 
a single soul in that house would have done such a 
horrible deed.”’ 

‘What of her—Lady Pershouse?”’ 

‘‘T liked her better than her sister. She was 
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larger-minded. Of course, she’d been awfully ill 
herself in the past and knew what it was to be more> 
or less an invalid. She confided in me about her own 
troubles, and said what a grief it had been to her to 
find herself no longer able to share her husband’s 
pleasures. She is a nice woman and was always very 
patient with her sister.”’ 

‘‘ And Pershouse and his wife got on all right?” 

‘‘ As far as I could see. In fact, there is no doubt 
they did. He was obviously very attached to her. 
He told me once, speaking of her, that she was 
wonderful, and that he wished his sister-in-law had 
her pluck and patience. He was rather confidential, 
and said their bitterest sorrow had been that Lady 
Pershouse could not have children. He was talking 
about money at the time and mentioned the matter— 
to show that money wasn’t everything.”’ 

‘‘ He didn’t suggest a humbug, or a man who was 
saying something to interest you—something he 
didn’t really mean?”’ 

‘Oh, no. He certainly wasn’t a humbug. At 
any rate, he didn’t give me that impression. He 
must have been peculiar really, though, because he 
kept that letter from Mrs. Pelham’s father for 
eighteen months. However, that was explained.” 

‘‘ A soft-hearted sort of man, rather ?’’ 

‘‘T wouldn’t say that—just average. Nothing 
much to remark about him but his keen love of 
sport.’’ 

‘© And what did he think of Dr. Pelham?” 

‘“T couldn’t tell you that. They were always very 
friendly in front of me, though apparently they had 
nothing in common. Sir Benjamin was sorry for 
Dr. Pelham; but he hinted to me once that the doctor 
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‘ought never to have married his wife. In fact, he 
began some story about the past, and I stopped Gini 
I hate stories about the past.’’ 
Hart smiled. 
“And you liked Pelham ?”’ 
“Very much, indeed. I also felt really sorry for 
him. He suffered so much over it all and was rather 


a pathetic figure. Life seemed to have beaten him.”’ 


** What line did his wife take with him?’”’ 


“TI seldom saw them together. She obviously 


didn’t like him, and said rather harsh things to him. 
Of course, if she had this dreadful conviction in her 


‘mind, she must have hated him; but there’s one 


‘great mystery tome. The idea seems to be that, after 


she thought he was poisoning her, poor Mrs. Pelham 


didn’t want to live any more and actually let him go 
on with it—took the poison deliberately. I don’t believe 
that for a moment, Mr. Hart. She adored life—life 
was everything to her—and she would never have 
allowed anybody—least of all a man she no longer 


loved—to kill her by inches. I don’t believe that she 


really thought for a moment that her husband was 
poisoning her.”’ 

He was interested. 

“That makes her death still more obscure, doesn’t 
it?’ she asked. | 

“* Everything is obscure,’’ he answered. ‘‘ She 
was getting really better before her death. Of course, 
it is a tremendous argument against Pelham that she 
took his cachets daily.”’ 

“And it’s a tremendous argument against her 


believing that he was poisoning her, too. I’m posi- 
tive she would never have touched anything that he 


had sent her if she had really thought so.” 
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‘“‘And you cannot suggest any possible person at 
‘Villa Garibaldi’ who might have substituted a 
poisoned cachet ?”’ : | 

“Certainly, I cannot. One thought of the serv- 
ants—they didn’t like her; but they were a young, 
harmless couple and had nothing to gain by such a 
crime.”’ 

“French girls? ’”’ 

“‘ Yes—cousins.”’ 

They talked for an hour and then the young woman 
left him. Nicol Hart liked Nurse Reed. She was 
attractive and intelligent, and she had understood his 
purpose and been sympathetic to it. Most firmly she 
believed that Norton was innocent. He promised to 
see her again before leaving Mentone, and to invite 
her aid if any necessity arose. She had only helped 
him negatively. It was arranged that she should not 
recognize him if they met. 

Then he sought out Dr. Falconer and, under 
_ pretence of suffering from obstinate rheumatism in 

his shoulder and_ side, a for a consul- 
tation. 

Hart summed up the young doctds without much 
difficulty. He was not a complex character, and a 
certain local interest that attached to him for the time 
being made Falconer somewhat self-conscious. His! 
trivial fame resulted from the poisoning case, for he 
was known to have been the medical attendant of the 
dead. Indeed, he suffered under some adverse 
criticism at this season, for it is easy to be wise after 
the event, and many people held the doctor much tc 
blame for omitting to insist upon an autopsy wher 
his patient had died Against this argument, how- 
ever, a body of professional opinion sided with him, 
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and for his own part he affirmed that if the time came 
over again, he should act as he had acted. 

He examined Hart’s shoulder, advised some 
calisthenics as the most useful prescription, but also 
wrote one and assured the detective that there was 
nothing to be feared as chronic. With Falconer it 
was easy to slip into the case, and his patient soon 
learned what the doctor could tell him. He had 
counted upon Falconer for an introduction to the 
Pershouses; but found that he must seek for this 
elsewhere. It seemed that his old, friendly relations 
with Sir Benjamin had not been renewed when the 
owner of the ‘ Villa Grimaldi’ returned to dwell there 
once more. 

They had discussed the problem and Hart had 
tickled the doctor’s vanity and made him expansive 
and friendly enough. 

‘‘ Ive always wanted to know Sir Benjamin, for I 
am an amateur of lawn-tennis, though never in the 
first flight myself, and a great admirer of his play.” 

‘““He’s not playing now, of course, Mr. Talbot— 
with this hanging over him.”’ 

‘“ But I expect he likes to talk about it. I should 
think it uncommonly kind if you would give me a 
letter of introduction.”’ 

Falconer, however, shook his head. 

““Can’t very well do that. As a matter of fact— 
in confidence—I may tell you that, after Mrs. Pelham 
died, relations were a little changed. They didn’t 
drop me, of course, but they were away for more than 
a year, and since they came back Pershouse seems to 
have cooled off, rather. It may be my fancy; but just 
now, until he and I meet again, I shouldn’t care to 
introduce any friend of my own to him.”’ 
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‘‘Are they employing anybody else, d’you 
think ?’’ asked Hart bluntly; but the other believed 
not. 

‘‘Oh, no—very improbable, though I can’t be 
positive. No doubt we shall meet presently in 
London if not before. I’m a witness and so are 
they—in the Pelham case, I mean.’ 

‘For the Crown? ”’ 

“Yes; though I’d rather be on Pelham’s side.”’ 

‘*’You don’t think he was the guilty party?” 

‘*]T find it hard to believe it. I saw a good deal of 
him when he came down here, and a man more upset 
and wretched over his wife’s sufferings you couldn’t 
imagine. She didn’t like him as well as he liked her. 
In fact, she rather barred him, I fear. She never 
hinted to me her terrible suspicion; but she hinted 
that he was a humbug and not really sorry for her.’’ 

‘“What sort of woman was Mrs. Pelham?” 

‘‘Just a pleasure-seeking, society sort, suddenly 
robbed of all her interests and amusements. She was 
pretty plucky, but sometimes it made her temper 
rather sharp when she found herself worse again. I 
think she really liked me. She was always glad to 
see me, though she bullied me infernally.”’ 

‘‘T can quite believe that,’’ said Hart. ‘‘ And 
what of the Pershouses since they came back? Do 
they agree with you, that Lady Pershouse’s brother- 
in-law did not commit the crime? ”’ 

‘‘T don’t know what they think,’’ answered 

Falconer. ‘‘I’ve got an idea that Lady Pershouse 
_may associate me with her sister’s illness, and.so find 
that I awaken painful memories. I explain it like 
that.”’ ze EAE 

‘Very probable, if she’s a sensitive woman. I 
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expect they’d look you up quickly enough if they 
wanted your professional attention.’’ 

Hart took his prescription and asked the doctor to 
call upon him in a week’s time at his hotel. 

He was convinced that Falconer concealed no 
secrets and considered him a colourless and mediocre 
man, whose superficial charm might appeal to a sort of 
woman of no greater mental distinction than himself. 

He turned his attention to ‘ Villa Grimaldi’ and, 
finding that his own activities must obtain an intro- 
duction to the dwellers there, lost no time about it.. 

A simple ruse sufficed. He had studied the house 
and its grounds from an adjacent hillside and had, 
on more than one occasion, observed Myra Pershouse 
about the garden. He chose an afternoon when 
husband and wife were together in the great veranda 
of the villa and approached them by a little side gate. 
He assumed his most fashionable manners, suddenly 
stood before the pair, took off his straw hat and 
simulated exhaustion. 

Sir Benjamin rose with a look of inquiry, and Hart 


expressed his apologies. 


“I do hope you'll forgive me,’” he said. ‘' I’m 
trespassing, I fear, and taking shocking liberties; 
but I’m absolutely beat, and if I may beg for a glass 
of water Been climbing the hills and lost myself 
for an hour, then crawling down, saw this oasis in 
the desert and hoped a good Samaritan might be 
found in it.” 

Sir Benjamin laughed and rose. 

“Sit down,’’ he said. “‘ Til get you a drink. My 
wife, Mr. ss 

‘Arthur Talbot—London—seeking to leave his 
rheumatics in the South.” 
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He bowed to Myra, sat down, and again apologized. 

“IT feel a dreadful boor. You must forgive me. 
Honestly, I’ve never been so thirsty in my life, I 
think, and never so footsore. It’s worse coming 
down the mule paths than going up them.”’ 

‘‘ So it is,’ she answered. ‘‘In my walking days 
I liked climbing better than descending.’’ She 
sighed and spoke again. ‘‘ Where have you been, 
Mr. Talbot? ”’ | 

‘I’m sure I don’t know. I drove to Castillon this 
morning and set off with a light heart to walk back 
to Mentone. I’ve walked a hundred miles, I should 
think. I believe I went to sleep under a spreading 
chestnut tree for an hour. But nothing really excuses 
this instrusion save the physical suffering of thirst.”’ 

‘‘ We can soon cure that,’’ she said, smiling. 

He praised the view. 

‘‘ Positively this is the loneliest vision of Mentone 
that I have seen,’’ he said. “‘It is balm to my 
scorched eyes. How do you keep your grass so 
emerald green? The East and West bays look like 
a cupid’s bow seen from up here. I’m a town bird 
and never guessed nature was so gorgeous as she can 
be under this sun.”’ 

He prattled on and Sir Benjamin, followed by a 
servant returned. A tray containing a syphon and a 
cut-glass bottle of whisky was set at Hart’s elbow. 

‘‘ How can I thank you?”’ he said. ‘‘ You are a 
great deal too good.”’ 

He drank and praised the beverage. | 

‘* Pre-war,’? he murmured. ‘‘ Fortunate man! ”’ 

A maid brought tea and Hart rose to go. 

_“ Positively I must be off,’ he declared. ‘I sup- 
pose it is not the least use asking you to let me return 
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your hospitality? But if it’s possible to tempt you, 
I should feel greatly gratified. Do you think you 
could dine with me some evening at the English 
Hotel?” | 

Myra looked at her husband and he did not 
immediately answer. 

‘“ Do, Sir Benjamin Pershouse,”’ urged the visitor. 
He smiled, as his host looked at him inquiringly. 

‘Forgive me; but I’ve just recognized you. I 
knew your face the moment I intruded, but couldn’t 
put a name toit. The truth is that I am an enthusi- 
astic lover of lawn-tennis and have seen you play 
some of your big games.”’ 

At this Pershouse thawed a trifle and his wife 
begged Hart to stay a little longer. 

‘Let me give you a cup of tea before you g6,"’ 
she said, and the other thanked her and sat down 
again. 

‘Pd rather hoped to see some of the crack players 
here,’’ he continued; ‘‘ but of course I’m too early 
for the tournaments. Do you ever practise? I’d 
give a good deal to watch you, if it were possible.”’ 

‘‘ Just now one’s got to lie low,’’ explained Sir 
Benjamin. ‘‘ That’s why I hesitated about accepting 
your invitation to dine—eh, Myra?” 

She nodded, but her answer was only a little sigh. 

Then Hart frowned and made an apparent effort of 
memory. 

‘‘ Of course—this distressing affair. Nobody seems 
to have anything else to talk about here. You'll 
think I’m horribly callous. Forgive me.” 

They were silent and he brought the conversation 
back to lawn-tennis. He was safe there, for he had 
always been a keen amateur of the game, though not 
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a player of great skill. He interested Sir Benjamin 
and reminded him of some of his own best perform- 
ances. 

‘* You’ve been a puzzle to us who watch the game,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ We always thought you’d beat Tilden 
three years ago, yet in the semi-final you went down 
rather badly.” 

Sir Ben admitted it and was able to advance vari- 
ous reasons for his defeat. He became interested, 
and the guest purposely argued with him, now and 
again allowing himself to be convinced. Myra, too, 
had much to say, and the visitor ventured to declare 
the regret of the lawn-tennis playing world when her 
activities ended. 

‘“It was dreadfully bad luck for you, Lady 
Pershouse, and bad luck for the game, too,’’ he 
said, and condoled with her, while she described her 
accident. 

Before he left them they explained that, until the 
issue of the pending trial, they could accept no offers 
of entertainment; but he won what suited him better 
and was asked to dine. He hesitated and expressed 
his doubts; but Sir Ben, who had taken a fancy to 
the enthusiast and been entertained and interested, 
urged him to come, and when Hart looked at Myra, 
she supported the appeal. He accepted, therefore, 
and, on the appointed evening, arrived carrying a 
handsome bouquet of carnations for Lady Pershouse 
and a recent work on lawn-tennis, which the baronet 
had mentioned, but had not seen. 

He ingratiated himself easily enough, and when 
their meal was ended, found himself in a position to 
speak of the subject that had brought him into their 
company. 
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He let it rise from them, however, and introduced 
himself into 1t by subtle stages. 

Sir Benjamin, speaking of the future, had men- 
tioned the fact that his wife and himself must return 
to London in a few weeks. 

** For this infernal case,’’ he said. 

**'You’ll be thankful when it’s all over,’’ declared 
Hart. ‘‘I haven’t, of course, mentioned it; though 
you don’t need to be told how much I sympathize 
with all concerned. A most distressing thing; but 
you have the consolation of knowing that the memory 
of the public is short. It will be past and forgotten 
in six months, or less.’’ 

He found the Pershouses sorry for themselves and 
not unwilling to speak about the matter. 

‘Publicity is vile in any case,’’ grumbled Sir 
Ben ; ‘“but in this affair it’s infernal. [?d do anything 
on earth in my power to avoid the trial; but, of 
course, we’ve got to face it now.’’ 

‘‘ Ben feels he’ll be subject to such a lot of criticism 
himself,’’ explained Myra. ‘‘ They are sure to say 
he ought not to have kept back the letter ; and they’ll 
give him no credit for his motives.’’ 

‘‘Surely they must. He had nothing to gain by 
delay. It was solely and obviously out of consider- 
ation for somebody else—Mrs. Pelham’s father,’’ 
said Hart. 3 

‘* So it was,’’ answered the other. ‘‘I wished to 
Heaven afterwards that I had taken poor Diana’s 
suspicions seriously and told Falconer from the first— 
before she died—and Pelham, too. But the idea 
seemed so absurd—one knew for a hundred reasons— 
or thought one knew—why such a thing simply 
couldn’t happen.’”’ 
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‘Yet it was happening all the time, Sir 
Benjamin? ”’ . 

‘“ You think Dr. Pelham guilty, then?’”’ 

‘*T don’t think about it,’’ replied the visitor. ‘‘I 
only know all the public knows—just outlines of the 
case. Have you heard what defence he is making— 
the prisoner ?”’ 

‘“No. I suppose he’ll put up a fight; but what line 
he’ll take one can’t imagine. I wish it had been any- 
body else. I wish I could think of something to help 
the man. My wife has a theory that the whole thing 
is a put-up job. She knew her sister better than any- 
body. Say what you think, Jenny Wren.’’ 

‘‘] think this,’’ declared Myra. ‘‘I feel that, if a 
woman like my sister had found her husband out and 
proved to her own satisfaction that he was poisoning © 
her, she would have acted very differently indeed. 
Some women might have been broken-hearted at such 
a discovery and not wanted to live any longer; but 
not Diana. Her letter to my father doesn’t ring true 
to me. She’d have exerted all her skill to catch 
Norton Pelham and escape herself. To picture her 
helping him to poison herself, isn’t how I see her. 
And I never shall believe she did so.”’ 

‘And yet there is no doubt that she wrote the 
letter, is there?’ inquired Hart. 

‘“She wrote it—so handwriting experts say. 
There’s really no doubt of that; but I believe she 
wrote it at a moment when she was not herself. I 
believe that she forgot the existence of the letter when 
she was getting better again. And she forgot any 
sudden whim that had prompted her to write it. It 
was written in a fit of anger, or perhaps on a day 
when she thought she was dying, as she sometimes 
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did. Then she got a good deal better and felt new 
hope and no doubt forgot the letter.’ 

‘‘ Neither you nor your husband reminded her of 
it ? 3 

‘‘T wish we had with all my soul,’’ declared the 
baronet. ‘‘ Then she might have changed her mind 
and known herself mistaken and told me to burn the 
ietier.’” 

_ ** Yet she was actually poisoned ?’”’ 

‘Without any doubt.”’ 

““ And you can’t feel exactly that her husband was 
the criminal ?”’ 

‘‘ My wife is positive he isn’t; but I keep an open 
mind. It’s a question we’ve debated a thousand 
times, of course. Reason says he must be guilty; 
experience of the man declares that he couldn’t be; 
my wife’s intuition says he is not. In one breath 
I feel it’s a moral impossibility—knowing the sort of 
chap he is. Then the obvious question arises: if he 
didn’t do it, who the devil did? Who else had both 
the knowledge and the motive? Nobody in the 
world.”’ 

_*“How do you answer that question, Lady 
Pershouse, if you feel so strongly that the doctor 
isn’t the guilty man?’’ asked Hart. 

‘I answer it in this way,’’ she replied, ‘‘ though 
unfortunately my idea won’t help Norton Pelham. 
I believe that there must have been some mistake at 
the chemists, and that one of the cachets, with poison 
in it, slipped in among the others. I don’t think 
anybody was to blame. I believe that my sister died 
as the result of a dreadful accident; but it’s an 
accident impossible to prove, of course. And there’s 
her long, mysterious illness behind it.”’ 
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Hart shook his head. 

‘“T?’m afraid your theory wouldn’t hold water, — 
because even a careless chemist doesn’t accidentally © 
make up doses of arsenic in cachets, does he?’’ 

‘* Some people don’t believe in the cachet theory at 
all,’? answered Myra. ‘‘ Some people question if she 
took a cachet when she left me after lunch on the day 
of her death and went to her room. Nobody saw her 
take a cachet, remember.’’ 

‘The last thing we know that she took was the 
coffee my wife had made,’’ explained Sir Benjamin. 
‘* But of course the point is that her death never gave 
rise to any Suspicion whatever, for the reason that 
we'd been warned it might happen at any time.’ 

‘Did her husband think badly of her health?” 
asked the visitor. ‘‘ Did either of you ever hear him 
express a view of the case?”’ 

‘‘T often did, and so did Ben,’’ answered Lady 
Pershouse. ‘‘ Norton never thought she would re- 
cover. He believed that she was dying for a long 
time and felt no surprise when she did die.”’ 

‘“That’s true. He was, in fact, exceedingly cool 
about it,’? added her husband. ‘‘ Falconer, too—her 
medical attendant—felt not in the least surprised at 
her death. He told me that he had expected it.’’ 

‘“An amazing mystery,’’ declared the guest. ‘“‘I 
never heard of anything at all like it. Did the hus- 
band show any emotion when he returned to her 
death-bed ? ”’ 

*“He didn’t return,’’ explained Sir Banjaen 
‘‘ Owing to a misunderstanding he was not informed 
at once. As a matter of fact he was with his own 
dying mother at the time, and when he heard the facts 
made no effort to come down. Finding he must be 
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too late for the funeral, he never came at all until 


_ some weeks afterwards.”’ 


‘“ He was glad not to come, I believe. My husband 


| and I misunderstood each other and both thought the 
_ other had telegraphed to him,’’ explained Myra. 


“Were you all friendly afterwards, if it’s not a 


- rude question ?’’ asked Hart. 


‘Perfectly. Of course we never associated him 
for a moment with his wife’s death.” 

‘Or believed your sister’s suspicions ? ’’ 

““Never. Where her doctor felt no suspicion how 


— could we?”’ 


““T wonder if Falconer would have felt no suspicion 


had you confided to him the dead woman’s convic- 


tion ?’’ he asked, and his host declared it an idea that 
had occurred to him at the time. 

“‘T half thought of telling him and I wish to God 
I had now; but he wouldn’t have believed it any 
more than we did. It might have suggested a post- 
mortem to him; and we hated the idea of that as a 


~ needless horror; and so we didn’t tell him.”’ 


‘*D’you think we ought to have?’’ asked Myra. 

‘“No,”’ replied Hart firmly. “‘ There was not the 
smallest reason that I can see why you should have 
done so. You were both naturally convinced that 
Mrs. Pelham’s suspicions were a hallucination, and 
had no shadow of truth behind them. Under those 
circumstances and, especially as Falconer had always 
warned you that she would die suddenly, there was 
no cause for you, or anybody, to suspect foul play.’’ 

‘‘That’s what I feel: but I never quite convinced 
my wife,’’ replied the baronet. ‘‘ Sometimes I wish 
I’d torn up the letter; then these accursed problems 
would never have appeared.”’ 
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‘“You mean that if Pelham suffers capital punish- | 
ment as a result of this, they’ll have hanged the. 
wrong man?”’ | 

“I shall always have a suspicion of it, because of | 
my wife’s assurance that he’s device: I don’t see | 
how he can escape, all the same.’ | 

‘‘T doubt if they would hang him; it’s too long | 
ago. They can’t actually prove it—it’s all cir- 
cumstantial,’’ argued Myra; but the visitor believed — 
her too sanguine 

‘‘T bet they will hang him unless the real culprit 


is discovered,’’ he said. ‘‘What’s more, I believe 
ninety- ane people out of a hundred would say he was | 
cuilty.”’ 


They continued to discuss the subject until their 
suggestions were exhausted. But they argued in a 
circle and left off where they had begun. 

Nicol Hart, under an indifferent manner, studied 
the woman. She was more talkative than her hus- 
band and sometimes betrayed an anxiety to speak 
and interrupt Sir Benjamin. The conversation 
evidently interested her deeply; but she stuck to it 
that Pelham was not guilty, though unable to 
advance any useful theory in support of her 
belief. 

At ten o’clock the guest rose to take his leave, and 
once more ventured to express his hearty concern at 
their troubles. 

“You have been amazingly kind,’”’ he said. 
‘“May the issue prove better than you hope. It is 
horribly difficult to believe the husband capable of 
such a crime; and yet equally hard to see how he is 
going to make any sort of defence. He may perhaps 
know of some possible enemies of his late wife.’’ 
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“Enemies! She had no enemies in the world, 
Mr. Talbot,’’ replied Myra. 
_ They parted, and Hart took his way under the olive 


‘ Richards through a starry and silent night. Some- 


thing new already moved in his brain; but as yet he 


could not feel any definite form about the idea.i: be 
_ was strangely conscious that facts which one of these 
_ people knew had been hidden, despite their apparent 


frankness; but he could not be sure whether those 
facts were shared between them and hidden from 
himself alone. Had they spoken as two people with 
the same knowledge, or did either the man, or the 


woman, know more than the other? He inclined at 


first to suspect the wife knew more than her husband. 


He could quarrel with nothing either had _ said. 


* 


' They had not been guarded or reticent; they had 


apparently laid their thoughts before him without 
_ reserve and suggested that they knew no more than 
the rest of the world. Sometimes they had argued 
against each other, as the conversation proceeded, 
and Sir Benjamin had made it plain more than once 
that he regretted not destroying the letter altogether 
and saying nothing about it. This he had said with- 


out the least reflection that such a sentiment did little 


credit to himself. And yet, if indeed he was im- 


plicated, obviously his first action must have been to 
destroy the letter and evade the subsequent investi- 
gation. If he knew that his sister-in-law had died by 


poison, he should either have proclaimed the fact 


instantly, or hidden it for ever, according to his own 
attitude toward the crime. His wife also, had she 
known the truth and been implicated in it, must have 


been the last to reveal the letter, or desire that it 


should be revealed. She, if anybody other than the 
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sender of the cachet, must have poisoned her sister; 
yet her actions had proved the fact that Diana Pelham — 
was poisoned. For she had, in the last resort, in- 
sisted on her father receiving the letter. | 

Thus both man and wife—viewed apart or to- 
gether—appeared to be free of suspicion; and yet, 
just as he reached this conclusion, an astounding — 
idea began to grow and take substance; and in time 
to come Hart could have pointed out the very spot in- 
the descent from ‘ Villa Grimaldi,’ where he drew 
up suddenly, as though struck by an electric shock, 
and faced this black amorphous suspicion in its 
extravagant enormity. Was it possible? Was it 
within human power? Myra Pershouse vanished 
from his mind and he concentrated on the qualities 
and character of Sir Benjamin. 

After a while he dismissed his vision as being too 
much in the region of a detective’s nightmare. But 
it returned. It refused to be dismissed. It con- 
fronted him almost, as it seemed, like a dark, tangible 
presence walking incarnate beside him and demand- 
ing that he should consider it and banish it from his 
mind no more until reality contradicted the possibility 
of its existence. 

‘‘ Tt’s too utterly mad,’’ he said to himself ; “‘ yet, if 
it isn’t true, then Pelham’s doomed, for I can see no 
sane hope now. But it’s mad—it’s mad! ”’ 


CHAPTER XIV 
_ MONSIEUR CAMUSOT 


HUNDRED times Nicol Hart prepared to reject 

his new theory, and a hundred times he returned 
to it. He retraced every fragment of his knowledge 
on the new assumption, and there appeared no actual 
and definite incident from the past to contradict it 
once for all. But countless such incidents might 
exist; experience and probability cried out that such 
circumstances must exist to confound his dream. 
Time began to run short and no other channel opened 
to his view. He hit at last upon a way by which the 
truth or falsity of his suspicion might be affirmed; 
but since evidence lay with those most involved, he 
hoped not much from the chance. Failing that, a 
much larger and more challenging step would soon 
demand to be taken; but if the lesser investigation 
should prove successful, subsequent action would be 
far more easy. For investigation he only needed his 
own eyes and unconscious assistance from the objects 
of suspicion; but for what must follow, his fellow 
men would be necessary and a measure of publicity. 
He was in the position of being able to prove his new 
opinion right or wrong: but he much desired, if pos- 
sible, to win to certainty before the subsequent de- 
monstration of his correctness. The man’s pride in 
his business prompted him to a decision, and he set 
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about the new line of action as swiftly as he might. 
He must now vanish from the ken of those with whom 
he had become acquainted at Mentone, though he 
had no intention of leaving the place, since success 
or failure centred here. He paid a visit at ‘ Villa 
Grimaldi’ two days after his dinner and bade the 
Pershouses good-bye. His rheumatism was cured 
and he had business that called him home. He ex- 
pressed a hope that they might again meet in Eng- 
land and an intention to return to Mentone after 
Christmas. Next he saw Dr. Falconer once again, 
congratulated him on the success of his medicine, 
declared that gymnastic exercises had cured him and 
expressed his intention of leaving the South for 
home. 

On departing from his hotel, however, it was not 
to the railway station that he went after dark one 
evening, but to a little lodging near the old town, 
where Millicent Reed had secured two rooms for him. 
For the first time he donned simple disguise—a close 
grey beard, seedy black frock coat and smoked 
spectacles. Here he now dwelt, and usually under a _ 
big, white umbrella, he pottered about in the neigh- 
bourhood of ‘Villa Grimaldi,’ apparently study- 
ing the flora of the hills, or sitting in some sunny 
spot reading a newspaper. He posed as Signor 
Giacomo, an Italian botanist and littered his apart- 
ment with plants and such flowers as the autumn 
produced; but the mess he made did not trouble the 
old Frenchwoman with whom he lodged; for he paid 
all she demanded and permitted her to cheat him 
without a murmur. 

He watched the Pershouses as opportunity offered, 
and at night often entered the villa garden un- 
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observed. His purpose was to observe them very 
closely when they supposed themselves alone; and 
though it was never possible to reach within earshot, 
their habits made it not difficult to mark chest 
together. For they not only often drank tea in the 
veranda of the villa, but frequently sat in it after 
dinner; and with the aid of binoculars from a hiding 
lace in the gardens not fifty yards distant, Hart 
as able to conduct his observations. Sometimes 
these nocturnal expeditions were fruitless, for they 
did not always appear; on other occasions they sat 
for an hour together under the light from the open 
4 rench windows behind them, while Sir Benjamin 
smoked and drank his coffee and Lady Pershouse 
occupied her hands with knitting. 

_ Once they came, arm-in-arm, through the dark 
aisles of the garden, on a ae when the moon 
tained silver among the palms and evergreen shrubs, 
Hart was hidden safely in the midst of a great 
myrtle, whose branches swept the ground about 
him, and as they passed he heard a few words 
spoken. 

_ ‘You must see a doctor next week,’’ the man said. 
i 66 Yes.”? 
“But not Falconer. Monsieur Bompard, I 
thought.”’ 

s The listener heard no more and the conversation 
‘told him nothing in itself; but he turned the light of 
his theory upon the widest find they did not shake 
it. A moment’s reflection, however, proved the con- 
trary. They actually strengthened suspicion. 

_ He watched the pair as they made the circuit of the 
garden and stooped once, where moonlight played 
on a little basin of water lilies. Sir Benjamin stooped 
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and turned on a fountain, which shot a single column 
aloft and set a shower of pearls glittering in the moon-| 
light. ‘Che water purred as it fell and splashed inj 
the marble-edged pond below. For five minutes they 
watched it; then the fountain was turned off and pre-| 
sently they came back to the villa by another path.) 
Hart kept his glasses upon them steadily, but was’ 
not rewarded upon that night. 

Not until they had retired and the lights were out) 
did he leave the grounds; and on the following even-) 
ing he was there again. The scrap of conversation) 
had served to increase his confidence; but still he 
strove for that sign his judgment whispered might 
yet be forthcoming. And at last he won it. Any; 
man who had stood at his elbow during these vigils: 
must have utterly failed to note the trivial incident 
that completed his chain of thought and confronted) 
him with a terrific possibility ; yet there came a night. 
when he watched as usual and, as usual, followed! 
the objects of his scrutiny, where they sat framed in’ 
the light behind them on the veranda after dark. It. 
was a black night of cloud and rain, and the Pers-/ 
houses presently walked together, not into the garden’ 
but under the shelter of the broad veranda. Arm-' 
in-arm as usual they moved up and down a dozen’ 
times; then Sir Benjamin left his wife and entered’ 
the house. He was gone five minutes and Lady) 
Pershouse continued her slow constitutional. Then: 
he returned suddenly with a cigar, and, though too | 
distant to distinguish any words, Hart heard the: 
sound of a quarrel. The man gesticulated; the woman 
protested and spoke in a tone which suggested im-. 
patient excuses. Then a few syllables drifted loud 
enough to be heard. 
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“You'll do it once too often,’ said Sir Benjamin 
in evident anger. 

‘By God, you have! ’’ murmured Hart under his 
breath. 

He did not wait for them to retire; but crept 
through the darkness, left the grounds and was soon 
descending to his rooms. He doffed his wet coat 
and made himself some coffee. Then he lighted his 
pipe and prepared to write a letter. His mind devel- 
oped a curious sensation: he marvelled at himself 
and the thing he had done. It seemed that he re- 
garded his extraordinary work as the achievement of 
another and looked upon it from outside. He might, 
if he chose to do so, now wash his hands of the matter 
and return to England, leaving all further operations 
to other people. But he could not attain that fine 
detachment : he was too human and still too fearful 
that, without his personal touch, something might 
happen to leave the sequel incomplete. He had to 
do with such an astounding situation that he could 
not yet draw asunder from it. But he now needed 
one in whom to trust—a man active, fearless and in- 
telligent. 

‘“We speak of leaving nothing to Chance,” 
thought Hart; ‘‘and yet the most far-sighted and 
watchful people—the honest as well as the wicked— 
always leave a hundred things to Chance. They 
can’t help it. The human brain is not built to be in- 
vulnerable at all points; but Chance never sleeps. 
They thought they’d left nothing to Chance; yet a 
time comes when the fatal slip is made. 

Hart did not guess how Chance was destined to 
put a finger in his own affairs and vastly alter the se- 
quence of forthcoming events as he now planned 
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them. He smoked his pipe, calmed the extraordin- 
ary excitement of his mind, then planned his letter. 
For it was his habit to think out any communication 
very carefully before he put pen to paper—a rational 
method too often neglected. 

Thus he wrote: 


‘“My DEAR NOEL WARRENDER: 


““Can you come to me at once? If so, bring your 
motor-bicycle and be prepared for some dull, but 
necessary work. If all goes well, the task I would 
set you will be devoid of excitement and put your 
powers to no test. Onthe other hand, one must 
have no failure, and we are dealing with a rather ener- 
getic and far-seeing force. You may have a motor 
run beyond your wildest hopes, or you may be called 
to sit in corners and do nothing but kick your heels 
and smoke cigarettes. The point is that I need a 
watch kept of the closest possible description. The 
ordeal will be short, but immensely important. 

‘Tell Cohen to bid Pelham take good heart. If 
I have not fallen into the mistake of my life, he will 
be a free man in a fortnight, or less....I’ve made what 
appears to be a discovery so strange that I can hardly 
believe it myself. Everything turns on one trivial 
fact and, happily, that fact is capable of being veri- 
fied. For the rest, though I have submitted my clue 
to the severest tests, it survives them and still remains 
sound. But it is extravagant and even now that I 
have smoothed it out with a few hours’ close thinking, 
it leaves, me in a very unprofessional amazement. I 
shan’t even tell you, let alone write it—yet. 

‘Telegraph your train and I will await you here. 
I am assuming that nothing will prevent your swift 
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response. You will not recognise me until I make 


myself known, but I shall know you. 
Yours, Nico, Hart. 


« Address: 


“ Signor Giacomo, 
“8 rue Lait, 
“* Mentone, 
“Alpes Marnitimes, France.’’ 


Having posted his communication, the writer re- 
tired and slept as he had not slept for many nights. 
For the following days he pursued his botanical re- 
searches and experienced an instinct to watch at night 
also, that certain misgivings might be set at rest. 
They were illogical and he knew it, yet he felt the bet- 
ter for allaying his own unreasonable doubts. He 
was rewarded in a measure, for there came a night 
when the veranda was deserted, and just as he was 
about to depart, a motor drove up to the villa. It 
contained a solitary man and, lying hidden near the 
gate where it remained, Hart discovered the nature 
of the visit. Sir Benjamin and the stranger walked 
out together and he was able to learn that a doctor 
had been to see a patient at the villa. 

‘It is nothing,’’ said the physician. ‘* What you 
call ‘upset’ She will be very well quickly, Sir Ben- 
jamin Pershouse.’’ 

Then the elderly Frenchman drove away and Hart, 
relieved of a sudden fear, presently departed. 

Warrender’s telegram came as quickly as possible. 
He was already on the way and a day later arrived.at 
Mentone, fresh and cheerful, to be saluted by a 
shabby, stooping man in a frock coat, black squash 
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hat and darkened glasses. His kit-bag was stowed | 
in a cab beside Hart, while he rode his motor-bicycle | 
and followed his friend to his mean lodging. 

During the evening of that day they strolled on. 
the hills and Hart indicated Noel’s duties and showed | 
him the geography of the district. 

‘“It is a precautionary measure, you understand. 
I could have gone to the police; but that’s the last 
thing I want to do yet. The surprise ought to be 
perfect, but surprises have a nasty way of turning on 
those who arrange them. There must be no slip of 
that sort.’’ ? 

Noel listened with amazement to the duties lying 
before him. 

‘“D’you mean to tell me that these people killed 
Pelham’s wife?’’ he asked in very genuine horror; 
but the answer calmed him. 

‘* Most certainly not, old man: they didn’t.’’ 

‘Then why watch them?”? 

‘“Leave me to judge why. You’ll learn later.” 

But when Warrender had learned his friend’s 
theory, he found it impossible of credence. He ad- 
vanced a thousand ready objections, only to find them 
met. 

- his thought of all that you can say and much 
more,’’ declared the detective. ‘‘ When I wrote you, 
I still felt some crushing discovery would come along 
at the last moment and put me down and out. But 
it has not. JI am, in fact, rather more certain than I 
was, for the reason that minor incidents have occurred 
to confirm me. And at last the time has arrived to 
make good—or try to. Pershouse will be leaving for 
England next week. There is still a fortnight to the 
date fixed for the trial. But I couldn’t go about my 
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business comfortably till I had somebody here, you 
understand. Now, however, I can, and to-morrow 
I must leave for Nice and see Monsieur Raoul 
Camusot. Of course, he’ll say I’m mad; but that 
don’t matter. He’ll be too interested professionally 
to turn me down; and if he refuses to help me, he’ll 
have to help the authorities.”’ 

‘“ And I just hang on here to make dead sure that 
nothing’s done? No get-away?”’ 

‘“ Yes. Potter about and pretend to tinker at your 
machine and so on; but if there’s any indication of 
a sudden change, or any departure, then you’ve got 
to be on it and, if need be, follow to the North or 
South Pole. I see not the least reason for any such 
thing; but now we have to trust to others as well as 
ourselves. And we don’t know whether we may not 
be approaching Pershouse’s personal friends. In 
the case of Monsieur Camusot, for exampie, it is 
quite possible he is a personal friend. It follows that 
Sir Benjamin might get private information from 
somebody behind our backs. He wouldn’t take long 
to vanish off the face of the earth, I fancy. The 
danger is after to-morrow, not before.” 

Noel mastered his task and gained a general idea 
of the district with help of maps. He and his motor 
bicycle were now prepared and equal to any demand 
that might be put upon them. But while he saw no 
great hope of adventure, the young man still clung 
to the possibility of romance suddenly confronting 
his uneventful career. | 

And, happily for Nicol Hart, a more important 
person than Noel was also not dead to the call of ro- 
mance. Though a scientist of the greatest eminence 
in his calling, Monsieur Raoul Camusot—like his 
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neighbour, M. Camille Flammarion, the astronomer 
—enjoyed the privilege of an active imagination; 
and where the majority might have been indisposed 
to have listened with much patience to such a visitor, 
this famous Frenchman, his first bewilderment com- 
posed, found himself more and more attracted, or as 
he declared, ‘* intrigued,’’ by his visitor. Hart went 
to him in disguise as ‘‘ Signor Giacomo,’’ but when 
he had obtained entrance, for by appointment he 
came, he deliberately divested himself of beard and 
glasses and began his statement with the truth con- 
cerning himself. From an attitude of some anxiety, 
for it was not‘the first time a lunatic had reached the 
presence of the great man, M. Camusot soon felt re- 
assurance in the clear, level tones of the Englishman. 
If his story sounded like the vapouring of a lunatic, 
the manner of delivery was rational enough; and 
since his listener spoke English, the detective was 
able to tell the tale in his own language—a gain to 
lucidity, for his French must have suffered a strain 
under the burden. 

Having explained that he was professionally en- 
gaged for the defence of the man, Dr. Pelham, about 
to be tried for the murder of Lady Pershouse’s sister, 
Nicol quickly discovered that the subject held great 
interest for his listener. In common with most 
people who knew anything of the case, M. Camusot 
had devoted some thought to it, and seen no reason 
to doubt that facts must be as they appeared. He 
knew the Pershouses by virtue of his own gifts, and 
entertained some personal regard for Myra, though 
their acquaintance was professional rather than so- 
cial. He listened without interruption and while 
clearly indisposed to credit the detective, yet 
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possessed no knowledge which could destroy his 
suspicions. But, as Hart proceeded to give an ac- 
count of the present situation and those small, but 
enormously important details of information which 
had determined his own mind, the other grew first 
attentive, then excited and finally enthusiastic. An 
artist himself, he did not withhold praise from his visi- 


_tor’s achievement, and being able to substantiate 


from personal knowledge the vital point round which 
everything else depended, finally declared himself a 
convert to Hart’s opinion. 

‘‘ What you press upon me is at least in my power, 
monsieur,’’ he declared. ‘‘ It shall be done; and the 
necessary details you may leave to me. I will renew 
my acquaintance with Lady Pershouse and pay her a 
final visit. She will be frank with me, my friend; 
for I have no difficulty in getting from people all that 
they can tell me.’’ | 

Hart, appreciating to the full the sardonic signifi- 
cance of this statement, expressed his keen sense of 
obligation. 

‘It will be an immense advantage in every way if 
the next move could come from you.”’ he said. ‘‘And 
you perceive the reason. Thus only the secrecy that 
has attended my whole investigation can be main- 
tained to the finish; and what you do will not be 
known to anybody interested in the case until your 
proof is in the hands of the authorities.”’ 

‘“‘ Tt is so; and if you are wrong, no harm will hap- 
pen, while if you are right, you may fairly take your 
place beside the most famous men in your trade. 
And you have made me believe that you are right. 
Indeed, Monsieur Hart, you must be right if you can 
trust your eyes. But sometimes our eyes see what 
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our brains and wills want them to see. Remember 
that. It is remarkable what the will can do, what the 
heart can force upon us, what illusions our longing 
and intense desire are able to create.’’ 

“IT know it well,’’ answered the detective. 

‘“ Do not half our ghost stories spring from long- 
ing of the heart? Many a bereaved parent or lover, 
husband or wife, out of sheer longing has created the 
image of the lost one. Human _ affection—far 
stronger than human reason—thus opens the way, 
not only for illusions in the victim, but for treachery 
and villainy in the ‘ medium’ who lives, like a ghoul, 
on the hearts of his dupes. The blood shed in the 
Great War has fattened a thousand of these vam-_ 
pires.’’ 

‘“But my case is different, Monsieur Camusot. 
You will grant that. It was not a ghost, as you so 
graphically hint; yet I could trust my self-restraint, 
also my binoculars. The terrific importance of the 
thing made me careful. I knew full well what I 
wanted to see; and for that very reason discounted 
my own desire and was in no hurry to believe my 
eyes.”’ 

‘* Good,’’ answered the other. ‘‘ That is well said; 
and if I were not already half convinced, your atti- 
tude to that question, which is highly scientific and 
correct, would convince me. You did see. I myself 
am positive of it. And if you saw, then in my opin- 
ion there can be no shadow of doubt that ghosts are 
indeed walking. It is very wonderful. Romance, 
my friend, is not dead! Various extraordinary things 
have certainly happened in my wide experience, as 
doubtless in yours; but you will agree that this is a 
dazzling masterpiece—an achievement that demands 
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our scientific admiration, while also invoking our 
. moral—”? : 

‘“‘ Exactly ; but you will not let your scientific ad- 
miration abate your purpose,’’ begged Hart in some 
trepidation. ‘‘ That I am sure you would never do?”’ 

The Frenchman showed amusement at this sug- 
gestion. He was a broad, massive man, framed on 
a gigantic pattern, and his laugh almost stunned 
Nicol in its sudden explosion. 

‘““ Have no fear of that. Admiration and even ap- 
plause cannot be denied; but they will not extend to 
disrespect for the guillotine—or the rope, is it? Dr. 
Pelham has every right to our first consideration.”’ 

They talked a little longer, and then Monsieur 
Camusot protested that he was already forgetting an 
appointment and closed the interview, while Hart 
resumed his disguise. 

“You may leave everything else entirely upon my 
shoulders. Believe me, Lady Pershouse will be 
frank! As to our next meeting, that should be de- 
layed, I think, not more than three days. The rendez- 
vous you know; the hour I shall convey to you 
presently.” 

With an immense weight off his mind Hart pre- 
sently left Nice and returned to Mentone. Fortunate 
accident had now involved one able, in right of his 
own fame and importance, to command attention and 
undertake the minor tasks which to him were but the 
speaking of words; while had the detective been 
called to work single-handed, these necessary steps 
must have created many difficulties, much delay, and, 
above all, that publicity he desired to avoid. Luck set 
on his side and he could see no loophole for failure, 
no possible operation of Chance to come between 
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Pelham and freedom, no conceivable accident to 
arrest the hand of justice. Time proved him both 
right and wrong; for the goddess Tyche still held 
one card on behalf of the other side. 

He returned, to find Warrender not at home; but 
toward dusk Noel appeared. 

‘‘ Nothing doing,’’ he said. ‘‘ The doctor called 
about mid-day, and in the afternoon Sir Benjamin 
motored down to Mentone and came back in an hour 
or two. Two women called in a car; but they didn’t © 
go in. Lady Pershouse wasn’t at home to them | 
suppose—still ill, no doubt. When he goes to Eng- 
land next week, am I to follow him up, or stop here 
and keep my eye on her?”’ 

‘“When he goes to England, old man, I hope 
there will be no need to keep our eyes upon either of 
them,’’ answered the other. 

But had he seen Tyche’s last card, Hart must have 
learned that Sir Benjamin Pershouse would never 
return again to his native land. 

Three days passed and the watch on ‘ Villa Gri- 
maldi’ was not relaxed. Indeed, its severity in- 
creased, and even through the hours of night the 
friends now took turn about to see that none secretly 
came, or went. Then arrived the morning of Hart’s — 
appointment with Raoul Camusot, for the famous 
man lost no time and, at the date he foretold, the 
detective met him once again at Mentone. But 
though, with their renewed acquaintance, the tragedy 
reached its last stages, a final and furious develop- 
ment rested not with them. It was Noel Warrender 
who both enjoyed and suffered its dénouement and 
crowning catastrophe. 
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CHAPTER XV 
THE ROYA VALLEY 
GNORANT of Hart’s activities, but aware that the 


evening would bring him the whole story and that 
the day had dawned on which it was hoped to prove 


Norton Pelham’s innocence, Warrender proceeded 
about his tame task and, after relieving the detective, 


who had watched that night, Nelly’s brother loitered 
about the neighbourhood of ‘ Villa Grimaldi’ and 
wished that a more interesting day’s work lay before 


him. His own satisfaction lay in the thought that, 


before night should come, telegrams would speed 
from him to his brother-in-law and his sister. No 
telegrams, however, occupied Noel’s attention for 
many a day. The curtain of darkness iong destined 
to divide him from any interest in existence, already 
began to descend. 

At two o’clock, from his usual vantage point, while 
engaged with a bottle of white wine and some sand- 
wiches, he observed that the Pershouses were setting 
out from ‘ Villa Grimaldi’ in a large open car with 
which he was familiar. Their usual man was at the 
wheel and they appeared to be dressed for Mentone. 
No luggage accompanied them; but Noel observed 
that a handsome memorial wreath of flowers occupied 
a seat in the carriage. 

Giving them time to glide down the hill, he fol- 
lowed the car at a distance, as he had done on pre- 
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vious occasions; but until this afternoon he had not 
seen Lady Pershouse take the air. She was clearly 
better, and he hoped they might be travelling some 
distance for his own satisfaction. They evinced no 
inclination to hurry, and presently the car drew up 
at the lower entrance to the cemetery on the hill. Sir 
Benjamin left the motor, addressed the chauffeur, and 
taking the great wreath on his arm, proceeded up the 
slope of the burying ground. Lady Pershouse walked 
holding his other arm. 

Guessing that they would soon return, Warrender 
waited fifty yards behind the car, which remained 
where they had left it, and, much quicklier than he 
expected, they did return together. They had de- 
posited the wreath of flowers and now apparently 
made again for home. Observing nothing singular 
in these operations the watcher presently followed, 
and within twenty minutes the car had entered the 
gates of ‘ Villa Grimaldi,’ and Noel guessed that his 
uneventful day’s work was done. But he found him- 
self swiftly undeceived. In less than twenty minutes 
another car appeared containing the Pershouses. 
This time it was a small, grey machine, and Sir 
Benjamin drove. None accompanied them, and there 
seemed no doubt but that an unexpected letter or 
telegram, had prompted to some definite action. The 
car, evidently a powerful one, was gone in a moment. 
It soon left the road that descended into Mentone and 
branched to the left. Then it dropped down to 
Garavan and, with increased speed, followed the 
Corniche Road to the east. 

They were clearly bound for some distant goal, but 
whether in ignorance of what would that day happen, 
or owing to warnings received, Noel Warrender knew 
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not. His sole purpose was to follow at all costs and 
report to Hart as opportunity offered to do so. The 
car swiftly climbed the hill to the Frontier, and as it 
_ stopped two hundred yards ahead of him, the man on 
the motor-cycle perceived a barrier that must cut short 
his pursuit at the outset. The car stopped and pass- 
ports were shown to the officials. There was a delay 
of half a minute, and in that half-minute, with head- 
long initiative, Warrender took his fate in his hands. 
He had no Italian passport, and he knew that, with- 
- out it, he would not be permitted to follow. There 
was but one thing to do that he could see, and he did 
it. Cramming on all speed, he rushed the Frontier, 
came up behind the standing car at fifty miles an 
hour and was past and round the corner before the 
startled men in uniform knew what had happened. 
The offence was grave, and the frontier police sped 
to their telephone; but, meanwhile, Warrender made 
his escape, and a couple of miles farther on, seeing 
himself not followed, left the high road for a lane that 
broke from it and waited a few minutes, out of sight, 
to let the Pershouse car pass him. He feared that his 
rush might have frightened them; and that they 
associated him with forces now opposed to them; 
but they quickly followed him and the little 
car slipped past his hiding-place and proceeded 
at a good speed upon its way. Unaware of 
the ultimate significance of his lawless proceed- 
ing, Noel followed, expecting the distant car 
to run through Ventimiglia; but suddenly, like a 
shadow, it turned aside to the left and began to make 
north up the bank of a river. He subsequently found 
that it was the Roya Valley into which the pursuit 
now opened, and as the small car began to rush 
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through the level flats beside the stream, it seemed 
clear that the serious business for the driver of it lay 
ahead. He was opening out now, and soon, like a 
grey and whirling smudge, seen dimly through clouds 
of dust, his car vanished and Warrender exulted. 
An adventure had begun, for these people were 
clearly running away from something, and it only 
remained for him to hang on to them. His machine 
was in fine trim and working very sweetly. Its 
powers were fully equal to the mountain gradients 
ahead, and though the fugitive car might distance 
him upon the flat, he felt no fear of losing it when it 
began to climb. He was nervous of accidents at the 
start and strove to get a little nearer. They were 
going very fast and if any ways branched from the 
main road and they left it unseen by him, Noel per- 
ceived that he might easily lose them yet. What lay 
ahead he did not know. He turned left-handed at 
right angles into the open levels of the Roya. 
mouth, where amid great, shingly beaches its course 
trickles to the sea. Then, he too, increased his speed 
and felt a grateful tension of nerve as his real task 
began and the rough road challenged skill and 
courage. 

Within a few miles he sighted the car and found 
that the road soon precluded any question of racing. 
It was narrow and from time to time it zig-zagged 
sharply over bridges and turned round sudden 
corners, where the river ran beneath and cliffs 
ascended above. It was a road of abrupt transitions 
and surprises. The surface needed repair and here 
and there, about a hamlet, traffic of mules and 
pedestrians grew thick and demanded delay. The 
grey car made all possible speed, but was compelled 
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occasionally to slow down, sometimes to draw up 
altogether; and at a point a mile or two below the 
little town of Breil, coming suddenly round a bend, 
Wa rrender found himself right on top of the car. It 
had stopped to enable a large flock of goats to pass 
in safety, and he himself shot beyond it before he 
could pull up. He cast no glance in the direction of 
the fugitives and revealed no interest in them; but he 
was anxious and feared they might identify him with 
the man who had rushed the Frontier. Whether they 
had paid him any attention he knew not, but it seemed 
‘more natural to keep ahead of them now for a time; 
and until he reached Breil, he did so. 

There, drawing up outside an inn, he propped his 
machine by the footway and studied a red Baedeker 
ostentatiously at a little table, while he drank a glass 
of red wine. 

In five minutes the grey car came through the 
street, and Warrender, having seen it, bent over his 
book. But when the car had passed out of sight, he 
paid for his drink and followed. He was in time to 
see it leave Breil and climb steadily upward to the 
country beyond. 

For a moment it seemed that their way was to be 
blocked by a mountain shoulder, where,above the Col 
de Brois, it towered; but the Roya turned northerly 
through the foothills of the Col, and at this point the 
high road from Sospel struck into it. The grey car 
kept forward, however, and began to ascend toward 
Saorge. It still preserved a good rate of speed; but 
Noel grew uneasy, for once or twice, where at a level 
stretch he was unable to help getting within sight of 
it, he noticed that Lady Pershouse had turned: and 
observed him. 
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Through Saorge they went without stopping, 
through Fontan also, and it was not long before San 
Dalmazzo loomed into sight among its peaks and 
pinnacles not far beneath Tende and the mountain 
pass above. Now the early winter twilight had fallen 
and a wild and wonderful country unfolded itself 
about pursuer and pursued. 

Every bend of the tortuous road, every fall of the 
narrowing river, every mountain and hamlet, old 
ruined aqueduct or broken bridge, revealed a new 
beauty had eyes been there to create it. The snows 
grew nearer under forests of pine, whose dark wings 
spread above the precipices. The flying car trembled 
and jolted as it swerved over a lofty bridge; the motor- 
bicycle, now holding it easily enough, hung back for 
half a mile as Warrender gazed about him. Already 
San Dalmazzo and Tende, higher yet, were visible 
among their proper pinnacles. Perched dizzily here— 
a harmony of dull hues, faded walls, bleached tiles, 
clustered like honeycomb, or the shadowy, grey 
fabrics woven by worms and spiders—the goblin 
hamlets thrust upward to quaint, high-pitched gables 
and tiny towers. Like visions of some medieval 
fairyland they glimmered in the dusk; dwarfed by the 
immensity of the mountains, shadowed by stark cliffs 
that heaved above them; reduced to mere wasps’ nests 
by the concavities and contours of a thousand crags, 
these pigmy villages hung in mid-air. Age marked 
their wrinkled and expressive faces; a spirit of eld 
peered from their black doors and windows and 
haunted their walls. Their pent-roofs, bent under 
weight of time; their arches, like old hands joining; 
their irregular and fretted masonry broken with 
weeds—all so perfectly planted under the mountain 
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crowns, seemed rather an eyrie of spirits, than the 
stout and storm-defying abode of men. 

Cold winds bit shrewdly now and leaped from the 
gorges around about; the thin road climbed onward ; 
there was no sunset, but twilight already buried the 
land and darkness had descended into its thousand 
cups and crevices. 

Then, at another bridge, from which fell deep 
planes of stone to the glimmer of the Roya river 
foaming two hundred feet below, the flying car 
stopped and turned at right angles to block the way ; 
while the man who drove it and the woman by his 
side alighted together. The man drew a revolver and 
waited ; the woman also brought a little, silver-plated 
weapon from her bag. They knew now that they 
were being followed by the cyclist who had run the 
gauntlet of the Frontier, and here, at the lonely 
bridge, they had determined to deal with him finally 
before the last stages of their journey should be com- 
pleted and a definite deed done to cut off all com- 
munication with the world they were leaving. Their 
own plans, long since made for such an emergency, 
had been faithfully accomplished until now; and it 
seemed as yet that but one enemy was seeking to 
confound them. They guessed that the pursuer de- 
signed only to keep them in sight and had no ambi- 
tion to join issue. But they recognised him for a vital 
danger that must render escape impossible; and they 
turned at this desolate spot to strike. The man de- 
stroyed, his machine and himself might be flung 
over into the torrent beneath, there to escape dis- 
covery until long after their own safety was assured. 

Round the bend behind swept Warrender, and 
instantly perceived what lay ahead. He was running 
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at twenty miles an hour, and they stood together 
side by side but fifty yards in front of him, with their 
car blocking the narrow way and the bridge imme- 
diately behind it. To stop or retreat was impossible; 
only seconds separated him from them. His mind, 
shocked for a moment by the sudden vision of un-— 
expected death, moved again swiftly. Whether or 
no the man before him was responsible for a murder, 
it seemed certain that now he intended to commit one. - 
Already he had lifted his right arm and Warrender 
saw the weapon levelled and waiting until he should | 
be in close range. Fury swept him and the passion - 
to sell his own life as dearly as might be. Two hun- . 
dred yards behind him, though he knew it not, a. 
cloud of dust was flying and eight wheels revolving : 
at a perilous speed. But he only saw the menace | 
ahead, nor guessed that another threatened from his ; 
rear. 

Noel believed himself doomed. He had no weapon | 
save the motor cycle between his legs, and now he! 
forced it to its full speed and charged straight for- | 
ward, like a bull at a gate. He bent low and his | 
adversary saw nothing but his cap and two broad | 
shoulders at which to aim. In another moment he | 
had fired, but the pursuer came on with increasing | 
speed, and as the second shot rang out to wake the’ 
echoes, Sir Benjamin prepared to leap aside. He? 
had, however, misjudged the tremendous pace at! 
which the motor cycle was now travelling, and before | 
he could evade it, the machine and man together! 
were upon him, he was driven backward like a feather | 
and caught between the cycle and the motor car/| 
behind. The crash resounded and then there fol-. 
lowed a moment’s stillness, broken only. by the) 
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approaching rush of other wheels and the waters mur- 
muring below. The woman stood alone, unscathed 
between two corpses, as it seemed. Pershouse, 
crumpled into a bleeding rag, lay under the ruins of 
the motor bicycle; Noel Warrender had been shot 
both over him and over the open motor behind him. 
He lay in a widening pool of blood with his head 
against the coping of the bridge. For him she had 
no thought. She knelt a moment by the other man, 
then rose and dragged the motor-cycle off his body. 
- But no sign of life marked it. The face was un- 
injured and stared up at her, dead white, with open, 
sightless eyes; the legs were terribly distorted. 

‘‘Gone!’’ she said, and then marked four men in 
uniform mounted on motor-cycles who had swept 
round the corner and now slowed down as they ap- 
proached. She did not wait for them to reach her; 
but lifted her little revolver, knelt, kissed the un- 
conscious man on the ground and then, shooting her- 
self through the temple, fell upon him. 

The police, apparently confronted with three dead 
fellow creatures, drew up and began to chatter; but 
their leader made swift investigation and found that 
both men still lived. He sent a rider back to Fontan 
to telephone for medical aid, then did what he might 
for the unconscious pair. The woman was quite 
dead. The man who had been flung over the motor 
car had been shot in the shoulder and battered about 
the head. He breathed, but his consciousness did not 
return. Pershouse, however, came to his senses in 
five minutes. His leg was broken and he had received 
internal injuries the nature of which could not be 
judged until a doctor should arrive. 

Fate had willed that not after the flying occupants 
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of the car were the Italian police hunting Roya valley. 
It was for the man on the motor cycle, who had 
rushed the Frontier that they came. He had been 
reported from Breil; and only at the hour of collision 
and death in the distant hills, did Nicol Hart and the 
authorities make leisurely arrival at ‘ Villa Grimaldi’ 
to arrest the vanished couple. But they were not 
there. The servants reported that their master and 
mistress had left for Nice and would be back before 
midnight. 

No sign of Warrender and no news of him awaited 
Hart; but, two hours later from Ventimiglia, the 
truth reached him. Both injured men had been con- 
veyed thither by ambulance, and before midnight 
Hart stood beside his insensible friend. 


CHAPTER XVI 
WHO KILLED COCK ROBIN? 


OR aconsiderable length of time Noel Warrender 

hovered between consciousness and insensibility. 
Then, as the days passed, he began dimly to reach 
back. He had been hit in the shoulder and the bullet, 
having broken his shoulder blade, emerged. The 
wound healed cleanly but slowly. His head injuries 
were more serious, and he suffered from concussion 
and a broken jaw. 

But he passed out of the danger zone in a fortnight 
and gradually became aware of two figures, one 
white, one grey, that moved constantly about him. 
They were Millicent Reed and his sister, Nelly. 

Warrender lay in a private room at the Ventimiglia 
Hospital and the time arrived when he could be 
moved into a balcony on sunny days. Other shadows 
came and went—the figures of men—his doctor, 
Norton Pelham, another doctor, and a face he re- 
membered well enough, but could not put any name 
to. Then, with a mind daily returning to the normal, 
he found a strange interest in the white figure and 
discovered that he never seemed to feel so well as 
when she ministered to him. 

It was not until the New Year had come that 
Warrender turned his thoughts into the past, grasped 
reality and experienced a keen desire to know some- 
thing about his affairs and his business. Calmed as 
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to that, he devoted his attention to the lady in white. 
Finally he asked concerning the issue of the matters 
that had brought him to death’s door. 

He was convalescent and had delayed the desire to 
hear of his own adventures in a manner somewhat 
surprising to Norton who, with his wife, was stopping 
at Ventimiglia and seeing the patient daily. 

But Nelly explained the phenomenon easily enough. — 

‘‘Don’t you see what’s happened?” she asked. 
‘*He’s in love with Millicent, and she’s in love with 
him, and that’s far more interesting to Noel than any- 
thing else in the world at present. I never thought 
that would happen to him; but it has, and one can 
almost forgive the dear fellow’s disasters in the light 
of this splendid fact.’’ 

‘* Has he asked her ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know. She’s extraordinarily happy, and 
he’s really much better than he pretends to be; but I 
believe he likes this life and all the fuss we make of 
him. He says he’ll be well enough to go home next 
month, not sooner.”’ 

‘‘I’m going home with Hart next week,’’ said: Pel- 
ham. ‘‘ He’s coming in to tea to-morrow, because 
I’ve told him Noel is quite ready for the story and I 
want him to tell it. In fact, nobody else really can. 
He’s had Pershouse’s statement copied and wishes 
to read it to us.” 

‘*T don’t want to hear it, Norton. The time has 
surely come when we may begin to forget.”’ 

‘* We must pay Nicol that compliment.”’ 

‘We can’t pay him anything; we can only keep 
him in our prayers for evermore.’ 

She was still pale and haggard, for the events of 
the recent past had left deep marks upon her soul and 
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body. Norton, too, showed signs of his ordeal, but 
an eternal gravity now set upon his face did not 
diminish its beauty. 

Then Hart came to tell the tale for Warrender’s 
benefit and, incidentally threw light on various still 
obscure details in the minds of his friends. 

They sat together in the wide balcony, drank tea, 
chaffed Noel and chatted. There were present Nelly 
and her husband, Nicol Hart, Millicent Reed and the 
patient. 

Then the detective, who had won wide accession of 
fame from his achievement, and for a moment bulked 
as the lion of a newspaper hour, began to talk. 

‘* When people ask me how I got in sight of the 
truth,’’ he said, ‘‘I hardly know how to tell them. 
It’s easy to make a learned explanation of an inspir- 
ation afterwards, like Poe did when he analysed ‘ The 
Raven’; but that’s all bunkum. A process of ex- 
haustion, perhaps, we may call it in my case. Any- 
way, for weeks one question and only one question 
haunted me. It took a very flippant shape and I was 
angry with myself. But the infernal line from a 
nursery rhyme persisted. I almost heard it in the 
night watches. ‘ Who killed Cock Robin?’ That 
was the eternal question. And really that embraced 
everything. Well, logic has its uses, though I’m no 
metaphysician—detectives seldom are. I could not 
find the most shadowy reason or motive why any- 
body on earth should have killed the woman—any- 
body, I mean, save Norton here; and since I knew 
that he had not done it, I began to vary the monotony 
and put another question. ‘ Did anybody kill Cock 
Robin? You will imagine the answer to that was 
obvious enough; but logically there was no answer. 
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The mere facts that she was dead and buried had 
nothing to do with the question of who, or what killed 
her. I left that out and went on with my own 
inquiry. Then I had to admit that if nobody and 
nothing killed her, it followed that she was not dead, 
If nobody put poison in her cachet, she was not 
poisoned, I could see no particular reason why she 
should be dead at all. Of course, the suggestion 
that poison had been administered by accident in the 
cachet—the neat proposal of my hostess at ‘ Villa 
Grimaldi’ was negligible; but that she should have 
made it had a measure of increasing interest for me 
afterwards. 

‘From this point I naturally had to reconsider the ~ 
whole situation on the assumption that if nothing had 
killed her, she was not dead. It meant rather a 
mental upheaval; but from the very first it began to 
be interesting, and soon became infinitely thrilling, 
for the reason that I presently found things might 
be as they were and yet Diana Pelham actually alive— 
alive, though dead and buried and poisoned! You 
will judge of the shock that such a conclusion brought 
with it. I found myself exceedingly unsettled for 
four-and-twenty hours, then my mind’s balance was 
restored, and I do not think I looked back again. A 
woman had certainly been poisoned and a woman had 
been buried. And if that woman were not Diana 
Pelham, who was she? There could only be one 
possible answer to that question. But how might 
one prove the answer? A thousand ideas—mostly 
complicated—presented themselves to me, and while 
I considered them, my conviction grew the stronger. 
I now knew what I wanted to know concerning the 
protagonists. I had seen Archdeacon Kortright and 
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the inhabitants of the ‘ Villa,’ and I was familiar with 
all their actions over the. past few years. I under- 
stood the earlier relations of Sir Benjamin Pershouse 
and Diana Kortright; I remembered how Norton had 
broken up the sequence of events that would have 
married Diana to Sir Benjamin; how subsequently 
the baronet fell back upon her sister; how presently 
Myra came to grief and found herself lamed for life 
and her hope of bearing her husband a child ended. 
I also knew the relations that had developed between 
Norton and his wife; and it remained only to read 
those portions of the story hidden from all human 
knowledge but that of Pershouse and Diana Pelham. 

““T will not anticipate his statement. As you know, 
though fatally injured, his mind was clear for three 
days; and he. became unconscious and finally died 
while actually occupied with his confession. He him- 
self asked for pencil and paper, that he might state 
the facts. His document is amazingly lucid. It 
leaves nothing to the imagination but the conclusion; 
and that is easily imagined. 

‘‘To return, my complicated ideas of how to prove 
my suspicion were soon abandoned, for suddenly I 
perceived that everything might hang upon the 
merest physical detail. From the complex I turned 
with relief to the absurdly simple and remembered 
the trivial but tremendous fact that it would be im- 
possible for Myra Pershouse to walk normally. Her 
accident prevented her from doing so. When, there- 
fore, on a night of watching in the garden of ‘ Villa 
Grimaldi’ I saw Ben leave the lady, to get a cigar, 
the fact that for a full minute, when alone, she did 
walk normally told me that I was not watching Myra 
Pershouse. The man’s anger when he returned made 
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forcible commentary on her carelessness. I had 
counted on this trifle. I had considered the mind of 
one driven to pretend a stiff joint year after year. I 
had experimented myself and judged of the enormous 
physical relief when the pretence was even for a few 
‘moments abandoned. If this were a normal woman, 
she would relax sometimes out of sight of any fellow 
creature. Only fanatical fakirs persist until their 
joints are calloused. And more than that I saw. | 
realized, even at the moment of conviction, with 
interest and something akin to terror, that only her 
own undying hatred had given Diana Pelham into | 
my hand. Her object, so far as her own future was 
concerned, had been gained. She had won the man 
she desired and removed her sister from her path. 
She was absolutely safe and her secret secure till 
doomsday, had she not allowed the instinct for re- 
venge to intervene. Myra Pershouse in her grave 
would have given no sign, and the crime of her 
murder must have remained unsuspected for ever; 
but it was not enough; Diana’s appetite extended to 
a second course, and that second course had been 
planned from the beginning. It involved her lawful 
husband; but when he became implicated, forces 
were freed against her which, happily for us, pre- 
vailed. 

‘So her double-edged weapon turned upon herself 
and she paid the penalty. The man doubtless had 
to obey. His own narrative shows it. Hers was the 
stronger will, the imperious driving power. If he 
had been able to control her, he would have been alive 
now; but doubtless it was part of the original 
dreadful bargain, that the sequel should involve 
Norton.”’ 
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Hart ceased, but nobody spoke, and amazement at 
the revelation kept Noel Warrender silent. 

At last he put a question: 

“But why did they bolt at that particular 
moment ?”’ 

The detective brought a roll of typewritten paper 
from his pocket. 

‘This is a copy of Pershouse’s statement. It 
answers you and all remaining problems.’’ 

** And how did the woman die?”’ 

““ By her own hand, old chap. She saw the police 
sweeping up on their motor cycles, and, of course, 
assumed the game was up—unaware that you and not 
she were their quarry. But she judged, no doubt, 
that Sir Benjamin was dead, and that in any case her 
life had ended. She was probably not sorry to go, 
and exposure cut short their final hope.”’ ) 

‘Of what ?”’ 

‘The woman was with child.” 

Warrender shivered and extended his hand to 
Millicent Reed, who sat beside him. She took it and 
held it between her own. 

Then Nicol Hart read aloud. 


Thus had written Sir Benjamin Pershouse: 

I killed my wife with the help of the woman who 
should have been my wife. The point in the past, 
when Diana Pelham and myself first entered into an 
understanding, with a view to altering our lives and 
living them together, may be taken as her visit to 
‘Villa Grimaldi’ after her sister’s accident and ill- 
ness. Unconsciously, Myra did no little toward her 
own destruction for, on finding after her accident 
that her life was to be spared, she lamented the fact, 
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and for a long while appeared most genuinely anxious 
to die. Nor was this strange to her sister. Diana 
assured me that had she been the victim, she would 
have felt as Myra declared herself to feel. Indeed, 
she would not only have longed for death, but com- 
mitted suicide. She even suspected that her sister | 
might destroy herself, and hoped that she would do 
so, seeing that her life must henceforth be a futile 
and disappointing thing. 

Our plot did not spring complete from our minds. 
It gradually developed, and, had it not been for one 
circumstance, all must have gone well for us and the 
secret could never have been discovered. But Diana’s 
hate of her husband entered into the heart of the 
thing. She would never relinquish that. Her hate 
was as a flood of boiling lava. She made no pretence 
with me and she intended always to take the life of 
Norton Pelham at her own time. But from folly of 
that sort and the almost inevitable failure that must 
follow it, I dissuaded her. We had, as it were, re- 
discovered each other and come together again after 
disappointment and misfortunes. We were both 
faced with disasters in our married lives; we turned to 
each other for comfort and sympathy; we speedily 
found that we loved each other and that only force of 
circumstances had blinded our perception and driven 
us apart. For that Diana took the blame, which was 
indeed hers; but we wasted little time upon the past. 
The present beckoned and we had decided, before 
she went home, to let the dead past heal itself and 
come together again as swiftly as we might. My 
wish was that we should simply join forces, leave 
England and let my wife and her husband divorce us 
when they would. I contemplated no crime; but out 
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of Diana’s lust for revenge crime was to come. She 
desired Pelham’s destruction and meant to bring it 
about. I believe that her hate of him was always 
more to her than her love of me. At any rate, it was 
clear she would not gratify the one passion without 
sating the other. 

Details of the plot only developed later and, as I 
say, it was largely my wife’s pessimism and indiffer- 
ence to further existence that inspired Diana to the 
astounding course she afterwards insisted on taking. 
It beggars my fading power to detail every little turn 
and twist of the business; but she forgot nothing, 
provided for every possibility and had ready alternate 
courses of action when any plan went wrong. Hate 
it was that put an edge to her ingenuity from first to 
last; and hate it was—an insensate hate, that flouted 
caution and reason and love of me—that has ended 
our lives. 

When she came tostop with her sister at our 
English home, she indicated to me the extent of her 
determination and had, indeed, set out upon the pre- 
liminary steps. For a time I was overwhelmed and 
tried hard to turn her from a design which seemed 
based on insanity. But she was sane enough, and 
had already solved all the countless difficulties that 
had occurred to me. I yielded, but only after long 
argument and expostulation. A shadow of her own 
hate had wakened in me against Myra, and that 
turned the scale. Diana, from the first made it clear 
to me that no moderate course would serve her pur- 
pose. Merely to leave Pelham was not enough. She 
intended to.destroy him, and when I pointed out that 
she might destroy herself in the process, she declared 
that I need not fear. She loved me, and only me— 
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and she desired to live her life with me alone. But 
she also intended that her separation from the doctor 
must mean his doom. She had already begun to 
poison herself, but in a manner so subtle and gradual 
that no suspicion of such an extraordinary course 
could occur to any human being for many a day. She 
was only anxious to put not too great a strain upon 
her heart. But hate can be a good tonic, apparently. 

Concerning the immediate victim, she felt no com- 
punction whatever. Myra again and again declared 
that she had no object in living; and death, said 
Diana, would be no hardship to her. Indeed, she 
always maintained that death was no hardship to any- 
one. She displayed adamant will-power, and the 
sufferings and misery that she was destined herself to 
undergo before the end caused her no fear whatever. 
Her purpose was simply to take Myra’s place at the 
last and let her sister be the one to die. The obvious 
peril—the seeming impossibility of such an action— 
she ignored. ‘‘I shall solve the problems as they 
arise,’’ she said. ‘‘ You can trust my wits to grasp 
opportunity and see it through.’’ And time proved 
that she was right. But for her own hate of the man 
who had won her with a lie, our secret had been for 
ever inviolable. 

She proceeded with her plan, continued to drug 
herself and puzzle the doctors until she came to us in 
France—on the visit which the world supposed had 
terminated fatally. 

Time was vital to create the appearance of a con- 
dition slowly sapping her strength and bringing her 
to the grave. She looked on with marvellous presci- 
ence and calculated her own powers of resistance, 
always keeping a reserve of strength and regaining a 
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measure of health when she had gone far enough. 
Harold Falconer served our purpose well. He was 
not gifted, and we felt satisfied that he would not 
probe the truth. Indeed, on that score we never felt 
fear, since the idea of a woman poisoning herself to 
be revenged upon an enemy and, at the same time, 
advance her own practical welfare, was a situation 
beyond the imagination of ordinary people. So she 
proceeded with a nerve of iron and astounding cour- 
age. My anxieties during these months cannot be 
described. She had again become my existence and 
the subject of my sleepless devotion. To see her, 
therefore, playing this game with death caused me 
the utmost suffering. She managed her drugs with 
amazing skill, yet once or twice overdid them and 
_ was in danger of collapse. 

Then came Pelham for the last visit, and she pre- 
pared for the final act. It was time, for she had put 
the most awful tax on her vitality, and I often 
wondered if she would ever find herself completely 
restored to health. She had no fear on that score, 
and before the end of the drama she had abandoned 
her dopes and allowed a fortnight to pass, during 
which she built up her strength for the remaining 
ordeal. Needless to say that she had studied her 
sister in ever particular and learned her gestures, the 
dreary intonation of her voice, her affectations, the 
very phases most often on her lips. She had, as it 
were, soaked herself in Myra’s bleak and dispiriting 
outlook upon life, and thus prepared herself for 
entering the soul of her sister as well as her garments. 

Before Norton Pelham left Mentone our date was 
fixed. It had to do with Falconer’s movements and 
a moment when he could not be easily found or 
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summoned. The Carnival gave the chance. We 
also demanded an empty house, and the Carnival 
likewise afforded that opportunity. The staff was 
dismissed after breakfast—until the evening; 
Falconer would be in the heart of the festivities and 
not easily discovered when I ran to seek him. Thus 
we had the day to ourselves and before I left * Villa 
Grimaldi’ after luncheon, for an hour or two at Men- 
tone, Myra was already dead. 

With her usual genius for details, Diana had 
planned that her husband must not know of her death 
until she was beyond his reach. We solved the 
problem of how to create delay very simply. Delay 
there must be in any case, since only his wife knew 
Norton’s direction in Yorkshire, whither he had 
gone to his dying mother; but in the normal course 
of things a telegram would, of course, be instantly 
despatched to Chislehurst and forwarded. It was not 
despatched, since he must not return before the 
funeral; and when the question arose as to why no 
telegram had been sent, we explained that both of us 
had despatched telegrams on the morning after his 
wife’s death; and that while my wife imagined I had 
communicated with him, I supposed that she had 
done so. : 

Myra was poisoned with arsenic in her coffee after 
her last meal. We were alone with her, and she died 
in a few moments after drinking it. A poison that 
would not vanish was, of course, vital to Diana’s 
purpose. It will be remembered that Pelham had 
sent his wife a tonic in cachets, and the theory of the 
prosecution would have been that one of these con- 
tained the lethal dose of poison discovered at the 
post-mortem. Diana (posing as Myra) had testified 
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that after luncheon her sister had retired to her room 
to take her tonic; that she had not returned and that, 
seeking her half an hour later, she found her dead. 

What in truth happened was that on Myra’s death 
I helped Diana to take certain vital preliminary steps; 
then left her alone with the dead and afforded ample 
leisure for her to arrange her sister on her bed, paint 
her face and create the necessary close resemblance 
to herself, which was easy enough to do. Then she 
donned the garments and ornaments of Myra, re- 
moved the usual paint and powder from her own face, 
assumed her sister’s permanent limp, dressed her 
hair as Myra dressed hers, and added a thousand 
other touches which only she knew. Even to myself, 
when I returned, her aspect, as she stood in the 
garden awaiting me, created a horrible emotion and 
made me feel that dead Myra had returned to life. 
When she spoke in her sister’s voice and shook her 
hands with a melancholy gesture very frequent in 
Myra, there came a strange sensation over me, that 
the thing to be pretended had really happened. For 
a moment I felt that Diana must be dead and my 
wife still living, though I had seen Myra a corpse. 
Judge then, if I could feel so completely deceived by 
the extraordinary perfection of Diana’s acting, how 
it appealed to other people. Even while I knew the 
truth, I hesitated before the limping, distracted 
figure; then how much the more might the rest of 
mankind be deceived, who had no suspicion of the 
truth. 

I returned to the villa, gazed on my wife now laid 
out upon Diana’s couch; and then, thankful enough 
to be gone for the moment, I returned to Mentone 
and remained there until I found Falconer. It was 
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not until after dark that I did so. Ina sort of pro- 
fessional way, he was, I think, not sorry to find his 
own prediction justified. Diana’s reported death did 
not astonish him. She had, in his opinion, been 
suffering from pernicious anemia for months. He 
did not like Diana personally, for she had purposely © 
estranged him and been rude to him. He therefore 
felt no sorrow at her death, and entertained not the 
least suspicion of any sinister side to it. This I took 
for granted, and when I raised the question of an 
inquest, he declared that no such thing would be 
necessary. He came up in the evening with me and 
stood beside the dead for five minutes, looking down 
in semi-darkness at the painted, familiar face 
smothered in flowers. Falconer did not see Diana 
herself, save for a moment, as she rose from her knees 
beside the dead and left the room when we entered 
it. I explained that the long strain and the sudden 
termination of the illness had distressed my wife not 
a little. He understood that and was sympathetic. 
Indeed, he had always liked Myra far better than his 
patient. The nurse, Miss Reed, had also liked Myra 
better than Diana. None saw the dead, again but 
ourselves and the undertaker; and Diana was with 
them at their work. 

Now my first pressing need was to remove her for 
the present as far as possible from the environment 
that had known Myra. Given flight of time, she 
might return safely enough, but for the moment it 
was obviously the safe course to disappear as soon 
as reasonable after her sister’s funeral. This she was 
able to attend, heavily veiled, withoutsany danger, 
and, indeed, the only peril that I could see rested in 
her approach to our two women servants at the villa 
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and her meeting with her father, who arrived on the 
- morning of the obsequies and took the service himself. 
In the case of the maids, under plea of indisposition 
and shock she avoided them for several days, and I 
carried her directions, framed as Myra would have 
framed them; while her father’s bad eyesight was 
easily deceived. As for his ears, they only heard 
Myra’s voice, and that not often, for she was very 
silent, sighed much, as Myra used to sigh without 
words, and avoided the old man as far as possible 
before our departure to Marseilles and North Africa. 
As for Norton Pelham, he did not trouble us, for he 
heard nothing until the day of the funeral, when we 
corrected our pretended misunderstanding and I 
telegraphed at length to explain that his wife was 
dead and we had each thought the other had let him 
know three days before. He was still in Yorkshire, 
and, when he wrote, .it was from Chislehurst some 
days later to say that his mother had passed away, 
and that he would come to Mentone in a few weeks 
and see after his wife’s grave. I wrote him very 
ample details of the end, explained that Myra was 
now feeling the after effects of the affair, and declared 
our intention of leaving Mentone for an indefinite 
period, and letting the villa. He believed everything 
I. told him, and everything Falconer also wrote. 
There was not the most shadowy reason why he 
should not. It must always be remembered that our 
plot created an illusion so absolutely consonant in 
every detail with what was to be anticipated, that 
nobody concerned ever looked beyond the apparent 
facts, or suspected them, until Diana’s fatal determin- 
ation to work out the sequel and lose all for which 
she had played. It was never my desire to do this, 
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and long I argued against her; but a time came when 
she threatened me, declared her own life of little value 
in her eyes if her revenge was to be missed, and left 
me no choice but to see her scheme to its consum- 
mation and proceed with the infernal game that she 


had planned. She was now quite restored to health — 


after her self-inflicted tortures. She retained her 
letter—written to her father and declaring that her 
husband was responsible for her death; and the time 
came when arose the question of how to bring this 
letter to the Archdeacon’s hands most naturally. 
More than a year’s delay had been deliberately 
arranged for various reasons; but while the dead 
woman would fade, the poison within her would not; 
and it was to reveal that poison that Diana was now 
determined. She had reminded her husband, when 
they last parted, to send her the new drug of which 
he had spoken, and had directed him to make it up 
so that she might not be offended by the taste—a 
detail planned for the ultimate revelation. And at 
last she held that the time for that had come. In con- 
nection with this letter I would point out an extra- 
ordinary aspect of Diana’s genius, which will never 
be appreciated if not recorded here. The letter 
reminds me of it and serves as an illustration. So 
complete was her power of make-believe that often, 
while we were quite alone, she spoke and actually 
thought as though she were Myra. She made me 
practice this habit with her on many occasions. Her 
power of thus recreating herself and living again as 
another person can surely not be exampled. With 
consummate histrionics she entered into the very 
spirit as well as the body of her dead sister, not only 
wearing her dresses and copying her habits, but also 
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echoing her very mind and methods of thought, until 
sometimes in the company of other persons, I felt a 
sensation that Myra had actually returned to my side. 
Again and again did she revive my late wife in my 
ears, speak with her voice, think along the lines of 
her thoughts; and though she often staged a scene 
to be overheard and so gained her point, as when we 
spoke of the letter to the Archdeacon which I was 
supposed to be keeping from him; at other times, 
from the very day of Myra’s death, she acted with me 
when quite alone, without any eye to mark her pre- 
tended emotion, or ear to listen to the unreal drama. 
She began to do this immediately after Myra had 
passed out of life, and played these scenes with me 
to the end. I asked her why she thus preserved the 
pretence—sometimes when we were even alone in 
the desert together—and she replied that instinct and 
inspiration often prompted her to do so. It was good 
practice, and kept her to the part she must continue 
to play until everything was changed and we were 
free. 

‘‘ By an effort of will,’’ she said, ‘‘I can think 
myself into my sister. Iam now Myra, and the more 
I keep that always before me, the better, while need 
still exists.”’ 

In this extraordinary fashion she sought and, I 
believe, succeeded in deadening her mind to our 
infernal crime. Then came the conversation arranged 
to take place within the hearing of Archdeacon 
Kortright and the result that she expected. He 
censured me severely for my evasion of a sacred 
trust, and insisted upon reading the letter composed 
some eighteen months earlier. 

During that time we had roamed North Africa, for 
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it was necessary that ample months should pass and 
recollection not only of Diana, but Myra also, should 
be dimmed in the minds of all. Memory of those 
removed from sight and thought soon fades, and 
Diana judged that the perfected impersonation of her 
sister, now a second nature to her, would pass safely 
enough in most quarters when two years were gone. 
She very seldom put pen to paper, though she could 
copy Myra’s writing accurately enough. In every 
least detail she had followed Myra—her very hand- 
shake was hers. Her acting with strangers and even 
acquaintance astounded me. It was all there—even 
to Myra’s little sigh and a puzzled expression of the 
eyes. Her beauty had faded and, of course, she 
never painted now, since Myra had never done so. 
But time had come to proceed. She had watched 
from far off, like an eagle invisible in the sky, yet 
seeing all that happens below. She had kept in touch 
with her husband’s movements and knew that the 
Warrenders had gone to live at Chislehurst. She 
waited for the inevitable, for on that happening she 
proposed to unfold the next act of her own plot. And 
then it came and she learned, through the link, that 
Pelham was engaged to Nelly Warrender. I speak 
of ‘a link.’ This, of course, was her father, who 
kept in touch with Diana’s husband; and when, 
through the Archdeacon, she learned of what had 
happened, she decided that we should return home. 
I had hoped that time would dull her desire for re- 
venge; but an eternity would not have served that 
purpose, and though she worshipped me with amaz- 
ing devotion, no affection for any human being could 
serve to lessen or postpone her determination where 
Norton Pelham was concerned. On that subject 
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alone I was powerless to bate her original purpose by 
a hair’s breadth. | 

We came home, therefore, but not to my place. 
Certain old servants, more or less familiar with 
Myra, she would not trust. She trusted men, but not 
women. Therefore I had let Polgate to strangers. 
We took a furnished house, and there planned the 
conversation which was to let Archdeacon Kortright 
into the secret of the letter. We knew that he would 
be among his books, and talked on the other side of 
the curtain, to challenge and arrest his attention. 
The first time this conversation passed, we failed, and 
found afterwards that he was asleep all the while; but 
the second performance proved successful; he heard, 
interrupted us, and insisted upon seeing the letter. 
His views concerning that will be remembered, and 
in due course the authorities in France made the 
autopsy and discovered that the dead woman had been 
poisoned. 

Diana was absent from the magisterial inquiry; 
but she knew that when the case against Pelham 
came up for trial, she must appear as a witness; and 
she had made her plans accordingly. Such was her 
nerve that she was actually prepared to face her hus- 
band, secure in the belief that her impersonation of 
her sister would deceive him as it had deceived all 
others; but this I absolutely refused to permit; and 
it was settled between us that she should fall seriously 
ill immediately before the trial and remain in Men- 
tone, giving such evidence as might be demanded 
from her by any authority empowered to obtain it. 
What followed, after Norton Pelham’s committal, is 
already common knowledge. We never suspected 
the detective, and quite believed that ‘ Arthur 
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Talbot’ was genuine. I had engaged a local French 
doctor—Monsieur Bompard—to see Diana, and 
before he came she had already begun to dope her- 
self, that she might be reported in no condition for 
the coming journey home. We imagined that such 
evidence as would be required from her would be 
obtained on commission if it was thought necessary ; 
and no doubt that would have happened. All I felt 
concerned with was that she should not appear before 
her husband in court. The danger looked far too 

_ great, though very possibly he would never have seen 
or heard anybody but Myra. 

We were, of course, doomed in any case after the 
detective made his discovery. Not seldom, after dark, 
Diana would rest her leg and abandon the stiff knee. 
It was an immense physical rest and delight to her 
to do so, and I often protested at the danger of such 
an act. But she was careful, declared the impos- 
sibility of any danger in the act, and, in truth, there 
was little enough. On the night of the discovery I 
was on the stretch at what lay before me at the trial. 
I had been nervous and on edge for some days, and 
when I found her freely walking up and down on the 
veranda, I cursed her and swore that she’d do it once 
too often. But little did either of us imagine that she 
had. The watcher, I am told, felt that his whole 
theory would be established by that one incident, and 
waited for it until it actually happened. It proved 
for him that he was not shadowing Myra Pershouse, 
for the reason that the injuries to her knee had made 
free movement of the joint impossible. 

An innocent action on Diana’s part precipitated 
the climax and gave us a final chance of escape. We 
might actually have succeeded but for the pursuer 
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high in the mountains under San Dalmazza. We 
stopped him, but he also stopped us. 

It was our custom from time to time to deposit 
flowers upon my wife’s grave, for acquaintance visited 
the cemetery, and since the coming trial brought more 
sightseers than usual to it, Diana decided on a wreath 
and went with me to place it there. She was now ill, 
and past experience enabled her to produce a con- 
dition of poor health, the object being to render her 
incapable of attending the trial in England. Even 
at peril to the child to be born in six months’ time, 
she took drugs and created indisposition. 

On this day, however, she craved for an hour in 
the air and we carried the wreath to Myra’s tomb. 
But ascending the slope, we saw that the cross was 
down, and an erection of canvas lifted round the 
grave. I hesitated, ignorant of what this must mean; 
then, a moment later, the truth was conveyed, and I 
learned it in one shattering stroke. From behind the 
enclosure there came suddenly two men talking 
together. They did not see us, and while Diana 
instantly recognized one of them, I knew the other 
and the meaning of the other’s presence. She saw 
that the smaller of the two men was the Englishman, 
‘Arthur Talbot, who had recently visited us after 
scraping acquaintance and asking for a drink; while 
I recognised the black giant, Raoul Camusot, for the 
best of reasons. He it was—a very famous surgeon 
of Nice—who had operated on Myra’s broken knee 
and joined the patella with silver wire. And he was 
there—to see that knee again and swear to his work. 

I dragged Diana back and explained the awful 
truth. She kept her nerve and we returned home, to 
take a course long planned in the event of sudden 
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disaster. I had negotiable securities always in my 
hands for a hundred thousand pounds, and half an 
hour after leaving the cemetery we were on our way to 
the Roya Valley in a small, powerful car I always 
drove myself. That we were already watched and fol- 
lowed we did not guess until later. Only the accident 
of visiting the cemetery enabled us to make this effort 
to escape. Our plan was to climb into the mountains 
and, at a dangerous hairpin bend of the road under 
San Dalmazzo, drive the car over the parapet and let 
it drop into a deserted quarry beneath. The evidence 
of the disaster would appear, and as the water in the 
quarry was thirty feet deep, considerable time must 
elapse before the car could be recovered. It would 
be supposed that we had perished in an accident, 
and, not for days, perhaps weeks, could it be possible 
to pump the quarry pit and prove that we had not 
done so. Evidence of the catastrophe would lie above 
and float below, and the blind was such that I have 
little doubt we should have won our necessary start 
and ultimately escaped. 

Our purpose was to walk into San Dalmazzo under ~ 
cover of night, seek the aged ntrse—a French- 
woman—who had looked after Diana and Myra in 
their youth, and remain with her for twenty-four 
hours. Diana had kept in touch with her; but she 
thought Diana was Myra now—her favourite—and 
we knew that she would believe anything and do any- 
thing in her power for her. We intended to leave 
San Dalmazzo in the following night disguised as 
peasants, and taking nothing with us but our money. 
Old Mére Grisson could be relied upon for the clothes, 
and she would rather have cut her tongue out than say 
a word to endanger the woman she thought to be 
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Myra Pershouse. She would destroy all evidence of 
us and keep her secret even if challenged; but our 
details were of course so planned that no suspicion 
would fall on her, or anybody at San Dalmazzo. 
With night we proposed to pass through Col de 
Tende at the summit of the valley and descend into 
Italy. Our purpose then had been to work down to 
Genoa, or Naples, and presently depart in a emigrant 
ship for South America and hide ourselves from the 
Old World for ever. 

Now she is dead and the child she was to bear is 
dead, for God does not will that such a monster as 
I am should have a son. We were created for each 
other, and have lived a lifetime of perfection in our 
brief union. I take all blame and express my con- 
trition and sorrow for my sins. May God and man 
pardon the crime that I committed for love alone. It 
was an infernal masterpiece of wickedness; but—— 


Hart stopped and dropped the papers. 

““That’s all. What more he might have wanted 
to say we shall never know—probably some justifi- 
cation or excuse. He collapsed, however, at that 
stage, and was dead an hour or two later. It’s 
rather marvellous how he could tell his story so well. 
One may give him credit for pluck and will-power, 
though why he troubled to write it I can’t guess.’’ 

“The two marvellous things are her acting and 
your inspiration,’’ said Noel Warrender. 

““And your recovery, old chap—the most marvel- 
lous of the three.’’ 

Noel patted Miss Reed’s hand. 

“Milly and Nelly looked to that,’ he said. 

Pelham and his wife were silent—too deeply moved 
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to speak; but now Warrender turned his eyes upon 
them and made a Startling remark. 

‘*'You’re not a murderer, Norton; but I’m afraid © 
you’re a bigamist, old boy.’’ 

Hart laughed, and the doctor shook his head. 

““Under the circumstances, that charge wasn’t 
pressed, Noel. Nelly and I were married a fortnight 
after I was free.”’ 

‘‘And now,’ continued Noel, ‘‘ when they ask 
‘Who killed Cock Robin?’ the answer is, ‘She 
killed herself.’ ”’ 

‘* Poor Cock Robin,’’ murmured Millicent. 

‘Poor Jenny Wren, I should say,’’ added Noel. 

‘A crime of passion; and not only that, but a 
crime of mingled passions,’’ summed up Hart. ‘‘ The 
one frustrated the other. If she had loved better 
than she hated, she’d be safe now; but she was a 
greater hater; and hate has a way of going back to 
the starting-point, as curses come home to roost. But 
any fool can preach. I’ve no quarrel with her. She 
was a great crook.”’ 

‘‘She’s crowned your fame. An ill-wind blows 
nobody any good,’’ answered Warrender. ‘‘ Where 
are they buried, by the way?” 

‘“At Ventimiglia—together,’’ said his nurse. 

‘“There’s something in Dumas,’’ continued Hart. 
‘I forget the words, but remember the point. He 
says that the master criminal generally walks in the 
shadow of predestination, surmounting all obstacles, 
evading all perils, until Providence—sick of him— 
flings him at last upon the barrier reef of his impious 
fortunes. Diana was her own barrier reef. She went 
down on the rock of her master passion. But the 
interesting thing to note is that the lesser prompting, 
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to join Pershouse, was only a result of the greater 
impulse. She could not have done the things she did 
without the fatal heritage of hate, which ultimately ~ 
undid them. That ingredient of character, her awful 
power to hate undyingly, was the worm in the bud 
that wrecked the show.”’ 

“I should say you were the worm in the bud that 
wrecked the show,’’ declared Noel. ‘‘ They’d have 
got off with it all right but for you.”’ 

‘“ And you, old man. You had the rough edge of 
ae 

After a pause Noel spoke again. 

‘“‘I shall never understand women—never ’’ he 
announced very solemnly, and Hart was amused. 

‘“Why the devil d’you want to? So long as one 
of ’em understands you 

“Shall I tell them, Milly ?’’ asked the invalid, 
and Miss Reed laughed. 

“I’m very much afraid they know it already,’ she 
answered. 

‘“ Know it! Know we’re going to be married? 
Why, we’ve hid the secret like a miser hides his 
gold {.”’ 

“You hide secrets! ’’ scoffed Nelly. Then she 
jumped up and kissed the other woman. 

“I knew from the day we met that we’d never part 
again,’’ she said, ‘‘ but I little guessed that we were 
going to be sisters.”’ 


THE END 
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